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Third Edition. 

The Duodecimo form of this volume having, in some instances, given 
birth to an erroneous idea of its being only an Abridgement of my pre- 
ceding Octavo s I take this method of announcing, that, intead of an 
Abridgement, it is an Enlargement; although, for the purpose of render- 
ing it cheaper to the public, I have adopted a smaller type and size ; which, 
with the accession of jifty-eight additional pages , has enabled me, not only 
to retain every thing comprised in the octavo edition (except what was 
better retrenched than preserved) — but also to make, in various parts of 
the volume, considerable additions of new and useful matter. - — Upon the > 
whole, therefore, I can safely assure the reader, that the present publication 
is an improvement on the former ; and that, in preference to the Octavo, 
(which, by the bye, will never be reprinted,) this Duodecimo edition is 
that, on which I should be most willing to stake my character, as a Proso- 
dian, and a Classical Teacher. 


John Carey. 


West Square , 
November 15, 1819. 
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Dedication of the Second Edition (A. D. 1808). 


TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE 


SPENCER PERCEVAL, 


CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 
fyc. fyc. 

SIR, 

ALTHOUGH "that un-assurtiing and un-ostentatious 
Modesty, wtikh fbrms a conspicuous feature in your private 
character, may condemn me for thus divulging those deeds 
which your right hand secretly performed without the know- 
ledge of your left; I cannot consent to forego the present 
opportunity of publicly testifying my gratitude for the 
numerous favors you were pleased to heap on me during 
the three years that I visited your son* as private tutor, 
either constantly in preparing him for Harrow school, or 
occasionally afterward during his vacations — favors, not 
limited to the cheerful payment of a generous remuneration 
for my visits, but extended to further instances of kindness 
in various forms, particularly to repeated acts of unsolicited 
Munificence — to additional Bounties, incalculably enhanced 
in value by a self-denying Delicacy in the mode of con- 
ferring 'them, which exalted you much higher in my estima- 
tion, than even the Bounties themselves, large and liberal 
as they were. 

Accept, $ir, the only return in my power — the respectful, 
though un-authorised, dedication of this volume; and, with 
that mild, indulgent Benignity, which I have more than 
once experienced from you, excuse the freedom of this 
address, from, 

Sir, 

your much obliged, 

July 16 , 180 8 , and most obedient humble servant, 

J. CAREY. 


* The present Spencer Perceval, Esq. M.P. — (A.D. 1819.) 
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PREFACE. 


THE favorable reception given to the two former 
•editions of this work — originally published under cir- 
cumstances so very disadvantageous # — has encouraged 
me to make considerable exertions in laboring to render 
this third edition stiH more worthy of the public atten- 
tion ; and I feel disposed to indulge the hope that my 
efforts have not been wholly unsuccessful. 

I will not here enter into an enumeration of the cor- 
rections and improvements, but shall content myself 
with briefly noticing a few particulars, which require 
explanation. 


* My first edition was suddenly undertaken on the casual 
suggestion of a friend, at a time when I only intended to 
print the “ Synoptic Tables'* (p. 364, fyc.) for the use of gentle- 
men applying to me for aid m acquiring a knowledge of 
Prosody and Versification, which they had either neglected 
in the early period of their studies, or afterward forgotten : 
and, in nine days from the formation of the design, the whole 
of the manuscript was ready for the press, except the "Ana- 
lysis of the Hexameter ,” which also, in its turn, was de- 
spatched with equal haste. — It was, of course, all together, a 
crude and imperfect production: but I have since, by diligent 
study and exertion, remedied most, if not all, the principal 
defects of that hasty novendidl performance ; and made some 
further amendments in the Latin rules, originally copied 
^with occasional alterations) from the Grammar of the Jesuit 
Alvarez. 
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Preface . vii 

Throughout the whole of the work, to every verse 
(other than hexameter or pentameter) quoted as authority 
for quantity, I have annexed a Number, referring to the 
No. in the Appendix, under which the reader will find a 
description of such verse, and the mode of scanning it. 
In page 6, for example, the number 12, added to 
Nunc mare, nunc siluae . . . . 

refers to No. 12 in the Appendix (page 245), where It will 
appear that the verse in question is an Archilochian 
Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic, consisting of two dactyls 
and a semifoot. 

Should the reader ask, why I have quoted verses of 
less familiar kind, in many cases, where I might, with 
much less trouble to myself, have produced examples in 
Hexameter — my answer is, that many of those Hexa- 
meters, which are commonly admitted as proofs, afford 
no proof For instance, the following fine from Ovid, 
Ibis, 577 — 

Utque nepos -Ethrae, Veneris periturus ob iram .... 

furnishes no positive proof that the OS of Nepos is natu- 
rally long, since the caesura would alone be sufficient to 
lengthen a short syllable in that position, as shown in 
page 162: and the same would be the case in any other 
Hexameter or Pentameter which might be quoted ; be- 
cause the syllable cannot, in either species of metre, 
stand in any other position than in a caesura ; whereas, 
to prove this or any other fnal syllable long, we must 
have it placed in a different situation, exempt from the 
influence of the caesura, as in the following Trimeter 
Iambic of Seneca, where the syllable in question termi- 
nates a foot, and thus affords positive proof of its real 
quantity, viz. 

• • . Priami j nepos | Hectoreus, et letum oppetat. 
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viii Preface . 

For this reason it is, that I have taken the pains to 
collect so many verses of various metre, which should 
furnish, not merely undecisive and questionable examples, 
as the Hexameter above quoted from Ovid, but decisive 
proofs , as the Trimeter from Seneca : and, of such con- 
clusive quotations, the reader will find a much greater 
number in this than in my former edition. 

In different parts of the “ Analysis of the Hexameter ,” 
some readers may perhaps be surprised to see so many 
examples quoted, where it might appear, at first sight, 
that a single word would be sufficient. It would have 
been lucky for me, if I had thought so in the outset, as 
I should have saved myself a great deal of labor; having, 
on many occasions, been obliged to run my eye over 
the entire works of half a dozen poets, in quest of a 
single line to answer my idea.* But I wished (whether 
judiciously or otherwise, the reader must determine) to 
give examples, not simply of a Dactyl or a Spondee in 
a particular position, but of such Dactyl or Spondee 
preceded or followed by feet of diversified construction, 
the better to show the effect of every possible combina- 


# The reader will readily conceive this, when informed, 
that, instead of framing my observations from examples pre- 
viously collected, I was obliged to proceed in inverse order. 
Not having, beforehand, either copied, or even marked in 
any poet, a single line for the purpose — but having, from 
my general acquaintance with the poets, already formed my 
taste, such as it is — I, on that occasion, tried, for each foot 
and each semifoot, every possible combination of syllables ; 
and having thus, in each case, ascertained that which was most 
pleasing to my ovu ear, I then recurred either to memory or 
to books, for a verse to suit and exemplify such particular 
combination. 
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Preface. ix 

tion. — Had I the work to do over again, I should not 
be so laboriously minute. 

In that “Analysis? wherever I say that such or such 
combination is pleasing or unpleasing, harmonious or 
inharmonious, I would not be understood to speak dicta- 
torially, as attempting to prescribe laws to controul the 
reader’s judgement. By those and similar expressions, I 
only mean that such is the effect produced on my ear : 
and I am far from commending the despotic arrogance 
of a French critic, in denouncing “ Woe 99 to any man 
who should disrelish a particular verse which happened 
to please his fancy — “ Malheur d celui qui ne goute pas 
la douceur de ce beau vers l ” — Like the corporeal taste, 
the intellectual also is widely different in different per- 
sons ; nor would it perhaps be possible to find any two 
individuals upon earth, who should exactly agree in their 
taste of either corporeal or intellectual objects. As, in 
the former case, what is highly savoury to one palate, 
often proves disgusting to another, so, in the latter, a 
poetic combination which I approve, may be disapproved 
by some other critic — one which I condemn, may by 
him be admired : and this difference of sentiment is the 
more likely to exist, if we happen to differ in our mode 
of reading, with respect to accent and quantity.* On 
sjich occasions, I am by no means desirous that any one 
of my readers should implicitly adopt mine in preference 
to the contrary opinion: I rather wish him to examine 
the poets for himself, and to form his own judgement, 
un-influenced by modern authority. Which way soever 


* In a Postscript to this Preface, I give some remarks on 
reading by quantity , and on Horace's uniformity in the 
structure of his Odes ; to both which I invite my reader’s 
attention. 
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Preface . 

he may determine, my quotations will prove equally 
serviceable to him — being ready collected to his hand, 
and furnishing convenient materials, for whatever use he 
may choose to make of them. 

For the gratification of those readers who may have a 
curiosity to see the various metres systematically treated 
by an ancient grammarian — himself no contemptible 
poet for the age in which he lived — I insert, at the end 
of my volume, the poetic treatise of the “ Centimetrous ” 
Terentianus Maurus , de Metris * But I regret to add, 
that I have not been able to give it as correct as I could 
wish. The text, in many places, appears to be cor- 
rupt ; and I had no opportunity of amending it : for, 
although I had the use of four printed editions, they 
seem to have all emanated from one and the same source* 
with no other difference than some trifling typographic 
variations. I would, indeed, willingly have collated the 
text with that of one or more ancient manuscripts , , if I 
had known of the existence of any, to which I could 
have had easy access. But, not enjoying the desired 
facility, I have contented myself with copying the printed 
text as I found it, without attempting to act the critic or 
emendator; except, that, in some three or four instances, 
I have (without altering the text) inserted, in Italics, 
and between crotchets, what I supposed to have been 
the original words of the author. 

I now conclude with a request, that any oversights or 
defects, discoverable in this third edition, may expe- 
rience, from the Reader’s lenity, the same indulgence as 
was shown to those of the two former. 


West Square , 
July SO, 1819. 


John Carey. 


* “ Centimeter Terentianus.” — Sidon. Apollinaris 9 9, 261. 
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P. S. — Reading by Quantity . xi 

P. S. Having, in different parts of this volume, (par- 
ticularly under the head of “ Ccesura” sect. 46) touched 
upon the question, whether poetry should be read ac- 
cording to accent , in which we may be mistaken, or to 
quantity , in which we cannot err — and having pretty 
clearly expressed my own preference of the latter mode 
- — I here beg leave to observe, that I would not be un- 
derstood to condemn or censure those who use the 
former, although I think the observance of quantity to 
be attended with superior advantages, at least in private 
practice, whether admissible in public or not : for, if a 
student, in his solitary perusal of the poets, or in reading 
them under the direction of a teacher who is a good 
prosodian, accustom himself to pronounce every syllable 
with its due measure, the Latin prosody will be equally 
familiar to him as the common tones and accents of his 
native language : and, whenever afterward he may have 
occasion to pronounce Latin in public, he cannot be 
guilty of those anti-prosodial mistakes which are some- 
times committed by scholars who, disregarding the quan- 
tity, confine their attention to the accent alone. But 
still greater is the advantage to any person who ever in- 
tends to write Latin poetry : for his habit of reading will 
have previously tuned his ear to a nice and accurate 
discrimination of longs and shorts, without the drudgery 
of turning over the leaves of his “ Gradus” * 


* As an instance of the facility thence acquirable, I hope 
I may be excused for mentioning, that, in compiling my 
u Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana,” my examination of the Eclogues, 
Georgies, and iEne’is, (amounting to near thirteen thousand 
lines) was accomplished in six hours and a half ; in which 
time I marked (by underscoring the words) every poetic 
licence in those poems, with the exception of only one or 
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xii P. S. — Heading by Quantity. 

But, setting that consideration out of the question, I 
would, on the score of propriety alone, recommend to 
the reader’s attention a striking passage in Valerius 
Maximus , lib. 2, 6, where, speaking of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, he says, “ Ejusdem civitatis exercitus non ante ad 
dimicandum descendere solebant , quam tibice concentu, et 
anapaesti pedis modulo , cohortationis calorem animo 
traxissent, vegeto et crebro ictus sono strenue hostem inva- 
dere admoniti to which may be added this of Cicero 

( Tusc . Qu. 2, 16) “ Spartiatarum , quorum procedit 

Mora ad tibiam ; nec adhibetur ulla sine anapaestis pe- 
dibus hartatio.” 

Here the Anapaest is described as a martial foot, and 
its efficacy attributed to the frequent and regular recur- 
rence of the Ictus, which falls, of course, on its final syl- 
lable, as observed by Drs. Bentley and Clarke* the latter 
of whom, in a note on Iliad, A, 51, thus expresses him- 
self : “ Pes Anapcestus , qui, a syllabis brevibus incipiens , 


two which casually escaped my rapid glance ; as 1 afterward 
ascertained, in leisurely reading, as- editor, the pages of the 
pocket Virgil of the “ Regent's” edition — (that of 1818, 
containing the Opuscula ). And, although, to some readers 
who are not prosodians, it may appear hardly possible to 
examine, with metrical attention, thirty-ttoo lines per minute, 
I conceive that the same task might be performed by any 
scholar who is well acquainted with quantity and metre, and 
makes them his guides in reading the poets ; unless, perhaps, 
I am deceived by this circumstance, that my familiar 
acquaintance with Virgil may have enabled me, by the aid of 
memory, to glance more rapidly over his lines, than I other- 
wise could have done* Such, indeed, may have been the 
case ; though, even if it was, 1 do not think that I should 
have found any considerable difference in a similar examine 
ation of a less familiar author. 
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P. S. — Reading by Quantity . xiii 

in longarn desinit , graviorem in ultima syllaba 9 quam 
pedum alius quivis 9 prontmtiandi Ictum accipit” 

To exemplify this, I have recourse to a couple of 
English Anapaestics, as it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to find any Greek or Latin examples, in which 
our modern accentuation would suffer the Ictus to fall in 
its proper place — 

“ In our coun-\- try’s defence^ | let no da»-|-gers appall! 

Let us ga/-|-lantly cora-j-quer, or g/o-|-riously fall /” 

and I deem it not unseasonable here to repeat (from my 
“ Practical Ejiglish Prosody ”) what I said on the sub- 
ject of Anapaestics, before 1 had noticed the above quoted 
passages of Val. Maximus and Cicero ; viz. 

“ If, like Tyrtaeus of old, I had to 

“ awake dormant valour with the voice of song, I would, 
“ in preference to every other form of English metre, 
“ choose the Anapaestic of four feet in couplets, which — 
“ if well written, in real Anapaests un-encumbered with 
“ an undue weight of heavy syllables, and judiciously 
“ aided by appropriate music — could hardly fail to 
“ martialise even shivering cowards, and warm them into 
“ heroes ; the brisk animating march of the verse having 
“ the same effect on the soul, as the body experiences 
“ from the quick lively step, which, by accelerating the 
“ circulation of the blood, at once warms and dilates 
“ the heart, and renders the warrior more prompt to 
“ deeds of prowess.” 

That our English Anapaestics possess such influence, 
will (I believe) hardly be denied by any man whose ear 
is attuned to harmony, or whose nerves vibrate to the 
notes of music: but what shall we say of the ancient 
Greek and Latin Anapaestics ? This, I presume, and 
this alone — that, when properly sounded in real Ana- 

r a j 
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xiv P. S. — Metrical Uniformity in Odes . 

paests, they, no doubt, were capable of producing the 
effect attributed to them by Valerius Maximus, and 
would still be capable of producing the same, if pro- 
nounced according to quantity, with the Ictus on the 
third syllable. But, if those Anapaests be converted 
into dactyls (as they unavoidably must be) by a modem 
transfer of the accent from the third to the first syllable, 
they at once lose their energetic martial character, 
and become more fit to cool than to kindle the courage 
of the listening warrior. 

The conclusion to be hence drawn is, that the Ana- 
paestics were certainly intended to be pronounced ac- 
cording to quantity : and, if the Anapaestics, why not 
every other species of verse ? unless we can suppose that 
two different systems of accentuation prevailed in the 
same language. — See, in pages 165 and 166 of this 
volume, the opinions of Drs . Bentley and Clarke . 


Metrical Uniformity in Odes . 


In pages 278 and 289, I have remarked that Horace 
was very observant of uniformity in the versification of 
his Odes : and I cannot better illustrate my idea of the 
probable cause and certain effect of that uniformity, than 
by another quotation from my 44 Practical English 
Prosody and Versification” 

44 To a songster who intends his verses for music, I 
44 would say : Either take no liberties whatever in the 
44 introduction of any other than the regular feet ; or 
44 if, in the first stanza, you have any where introduced 
46 a trochee, a pyrrhic, or a spondee, by all means con- 
44 trive, if possible, to have a similar foot in exactly the 
44 correspondent part of the correspondent line in every 
" succeeding stanza,-— From inattention to such minutiae. 
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P. S. — Metrical Uniformity in Odes . xv 

44 trifling in appearance, but serious in their effects, the 
44 consequence ensues, that we often hear those musical 
44 flourishes, which, in the first instance, were happily 
44 applied to grave, sonorous, emphatic syllables, after- 
44 wards idly wasted on A, The , Of To , In 9 -erf, 
44 -ing 9 &c. while syllables of the former description are 
44 stinted of their due emphasis, because they unluckily 
44 happen .to correspond with light un-emphatic syllables 
44 in the first stanza. 

44 Of the unpleasing effect produced by that incon- 
44 gruity, I have, in my own practice, found a striking 
44 instance, on occasion of my undertaking, some years 
44 since, to gratify a lady with a few songs to favorite 
44 old tunes. In my first attempts, though my lines 
44 were written in the same metre as the original, and 
44 (whether good or bad in other respects) were metri- 
44 cally correct, they did not at all accord with the 
44 music. — On consideration, I discovered the cause to be 
44 an, accidental difference between the original verses 
44 and my own, in the admission of irregular feet : and, 
44 in short, I could not satisfy either the lady or myself, 
44 until I had so modified my lines, as to make them 
44 perfectly agree with the original, foot by foot, and 
44 syllable by syllable. 

44 To place this point in a clearer light, let us suppose 
44 the first stanza of Pope’s Universal Prayer set to 
44 music, and the subsequent stanzas sung to the same 
44 tune : then, in these three corresponding lines of dif- 
44 ferent stanzas — 

44 Fa- -ther of all, in ev’ry age ... 

44 Thou great first cause, least understood ... 

44 To thee , whose tem- -pie is all space ... 

44 the notes admitting no distinction .between long and 
44 short syllables, between accented and un-accented — 
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xvi P. S. — Metrical Uniformity in Odes. 

44 we shall hear the corresponding syllables, Fa and To , 
44 made exactly equal in musical importance, and the 
44 same equality established between -ther, great , and 
44 thee — between of and first — in and least, &c. 

44 Such discordance between the words and the music is 
44 a very serious defect — an evil, which cannot possibly 
44 be obviated by any thing short of perfect uniformity 
44 in the corresponding feet and verses of the different 
44 stanzas, unless the musical composer shall set the 
44 entire piece to music, from beginning to end. — The 
44 necessity of that uniformity seems to have been for- 
44 cibly felt by Horace , the most accomplished songster 
44 that ever tuned the Roman lyre : for, in all his Sap- 
44 phic effusions, which are pretty numerous, there occurs 
44 not one variation of a single syllable, though the Sap- 
44 phic metre would admit some variations ; and he has, 
44 with very few exceptions, observed the same uniform 
44 regularity in every other species of metre, throughout 
44 the entire four books of his Odes” 
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PROSODY. 


SECT. I. 

Prosody teaches the proper accent and length of 
syllables, and the right pronunciation of words. 

The letters of the alphabet are divided into Vowels and 
Consonants . 

The Vowels are six, viz. A 9 E 9 /, O, U 9 Y. 

The remaining letters are Consonants , except H, which 
is generally considered as only a note of aspiration or 
breathing. * 

The Consonants are divided into Mutes and Semivowels . 
The Mutes are eight, viz. B, C 9 Z>, G, K, P, Q, T. 
The Semivowels are likewise eight, P, L> M 9 N 9 R 9 S 9 
X 9 Z. 

Of the Semivowels 9 four are called Liquids 9 viz. L 9 M 9 
N y R; and 

Two are double letter s 9 viz. X and Z; the X being 
equal to CS or -KSf, and the Z to DS or TS.% 


* Some ancient grammarians considered Has a consonant, 
and ranked it with the semivowels. See Terentianus Maurus, 
De Syll.511. 

f Likewise to GS , as in Rexi f Junxi 9 Fixi; and apparently 
also, by metathesis, to SC, as Mixtum for misctum or misci - 
turn , like the English vulgarism, Aks or ax , for ask . 

% And also to SD, as for AOwoo-Ji. 
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$ 1. — Letters . 


Pronunciation of certain Letters . 

The C was pronounced hard before all the vowels in- 
discriminately.* It sounded like K in every other word; 
but, in Caius , it was pronounced as G f, which was its 
original sound in all words, before the introduction of 
the G into the Roman alphabet. J 

The G was, in every case, sounded hard, as in the 
English words, Give, Get , &c. § 

The J was nothing more than the I less fully pro- 
nounced, though considered by some ancient gramma- 
rians as a kind of consonant. || In words of Greek 


* Quintilian (1, 7) says, “ K quidem in nullis verbis uten- 
dum put o, nisi quce significat , ut solaponatur (see the note on 
K); cum sit C litera 9 quce ad omnes vacates vim suam perferat” 
— Hence the easy transition from Lociples , Docimentum , 
(sounded Lokiples , Doldmentum,) to Locuples 9 Documentum 9 
&c. 

f Terentianus Maurus (De Syll. 617) observes — 

Caius prcenomen . . . .C notatur 9 G sonat : 
and his authority is confirmed by the concurrent testimony 
of the Greek writers on Roman affairs, who uniformly spelled 
the name Taioc, agreeably to the original pronunciation of the 
C, as noticed above. 

J Ausonius (quoted in my note on K) says .... “ Gammse 
vicefuncta prius C and an obvious proof of its primitive 
power occurs in Neclego and Necotium 9 which, through all 
the fluctuations of language, ever retained that original sound 
of the C, being pronounced Neglego and Negotium , till at 
length they came to be universally so written. 

§ Hence the change of Tegimentum to Tegumentum 9 &c. 

|| Ter. Maur. in one place calls it a consonant, elsewhere 
a vowel. Quintilian (1,4) considers the Jand I in conJIcio » 
as the same vowel doubled. It probably was sounded by the 
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origin, the I is always a vowel, as Idson , Idpetus, Idspis 9 
Idcasto , Deianira . 

Colchida sic hospes quondam decepit idson. { Propertius y 
Da veniam : praeclara illic laudatur taspis . {Juvenal* 

Impia, quid cessas, Deitinira, mori? {Ovid., 

The K is sounded as in English, and originally used, 
in all those words which were afterwards written with C* > 
In process of time, it was supplanted by the C, and 
almost entirely banished from the language; being 
rarely used, except as a note of abbreviation, for Kalcnd& y 
and the praenomen Kceso or Cceso. * 


Romans as it now is by the Germans in Jahr 9 Jager f Jena, 
&c. i. e. exactly like our initial Y in Youth , Year 9 Yard , 
viz. Yahr 9 Yager , Yena — so that Jupiter , Jocus 9 Jaculum 9 
Julius 9 were pronounced Yupiter , Yocus, Yaculum 9 Yulius. 
Hence the easy derivation of Julius from Iulus 9 JEne’id, 1, 
292, and of Janus [ Ianus or Eanus ] from the verb Eo 9 ac- 
cording to Cicero (N.D. 2, 27), “ Principem in sacrificando 
Janum esse voluerunt ; quod ah Eundo nomen est deductum 
ex quo transitiones pervice Jani 9 foresque in liminibus profana- 
rum ccdium Januae, nominantur which passage, no doubt, 
was that alluded to in the following notice of Macrobius 
(Saturn. 1, 9), “ Cornificius 9 Etymorum libro tertio , ‘ Cicero ,* 
inquit 9 ‘ non Janum, sed Eanum, nominat 9 ab Eundo.' ” — See 
“ Position Sect. 5. 

In unison with Quintilian (as quoted in my note on C)> 
Terentianus Maurus (De Sy 11 . 517) says — 

K, similiter otiosa cceteris sermonibus 9 
Tunc in usu est 9 quum Kalendas adnotamus 9 aut Kaput. 
Scepe Ksesones notabant hac vetusti liter d — 
and Ausonius (Idyll. 12) — 

Hcec tribus in Latio tantum addita nominibus 9 K, 
Prcevaluit postquam , Gammae vice functa prius; C. 
to which may be added the testimony of Terentius Scaurus 
(Putschii, Gr.L. 2252), “ K quidam supervacaneam esseliteram 
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$ 1. — Letters , 

The M and the 'N, terminating words or syllables, 
were pronounced with a slight nasal sound, as in the 
French words Faim and Pain, so as to be hardly, or 
not at all, distinguishable from each other. — From 
Cicero (Orator, 45) and Quintilian (8, 3) we learn 
that their sound was so nearly alike, as to create, in 
certain cases, a very awkward and indecorous ambiguity.* 


judicaverunt , quoniam vice ittius fungi C satis posset: sed 
retenta est ( ut quidam put ant), quoniam notas quasdam signi - 
Jicaret , ut Kaesonem, et Kaput, et Kalumniam, et Kalendas. 
Hac tamen antiqui, in connexione syllabarum , ibi tantum 
vtebantur, ubi A litera subjungenda crat” This latter remark, 
however, cannot refer to the early Romans, who had no 
other character than the K, to express the sound of Kappa , 
but to their successors, who, on the introduction of the G, 
substituted C for K ; and who might not improperly be 
considered as ancients by Scaurus, who lived in the second 
century of our sera. — However that may be, his authority 
is confirmed by this of Probus (Putsch. 1487), u K litera non 
scribitur , nisi ante A literam in principiis verborum, ut 
Kamoense, Kaleo, Kareo, et talia ” 

* See my remark on those passages, under “ Ecthlipsis ,” 
Sect. 50, and my etymology of Congruo and Ingruo , under 
“ Epenthesis, ,f Sect. 56 : to which add the following ob- 
servation of Quintilian (9, 4), “ Eadem ilia litera [M], quoties 
ultima est , et vocalem verbi sequentis ita contingit , ut in earn 
transire possit, etiam si scribitur , tamen parum exprimitur ; ut 
‘ Multum ille,* et ‘ Quantum erat ; adeo ut pcene cujusdam 
novce liter ce sonum reddat : neque enim eximitur , sed obscu- 
ratur; et tantum aliqua inter duas vocales velut nota est , ne 
ipsce co'eant” — and this of Priscian (lib. 1), “ M obscurum 
in extremitate dictionis sonat , ut Templum ; apertum in prin- 
cipio, ut Magnus; mediocre in mediis , ut Umbra.” — These 
distinctions (nearly, if not altogether, un-intelligible to those 
readers who are acquainted only with the English pronuncia- 
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§ 1 . — Letters 

The & — In many cases, the early Romans (like the 
modern French) did not pronounce the final S> unless 
the following word began with a vowel. * About 
Cicero’s* time, it began to be pretty commonly sounded, 
(Orator, 48 ; Quintil. 8, 9) though not universally 
or- necessarily ; for Cicero himself, as well as his con- 
temporaries Lucretius and Catullus, occasionally sup- 
pressed it in his poetry, as Torvu! draco , Phaen. 15; 
Magmi leo , 49. ( See further under “ Synalcephef 

Sect. 49.) — Posterior to these, no Latin poet (none, 
at least, that has reached our time) ever suppressed 
the final S : not a single instance of its suppression 
occurs in Tibullus, Propertius, or any of their suc- 
cessors. — The initial S was likewise liable to be 

tion) will be perfectly clear and intelligible to those who speak 
French with the proper accent, and can distinctly pronounce 
the words, Cadran, Compliment , Butin , Jteriom , Din don, 
Parfum , without adding to them the sound of an English G ; 
an impropriety almost universally observable in persons who ‘ 
have not enjoyed good opportunities of acquiring the true 
French pronunciation ; as may be witnessed, at our theatres, 
in the cry of “ Encore ,” so frequently sounded with an 
English G between the N and the C — the sound improperly 
given to it, in his “ Pronouncing Dictionary ,” by Mr. Walker , 
of whose numerous errors I have incidentally noticed a few 
in my " Practical English Prosody and Versification” 

* As in the following passage of Ennius, Ann. 7> 66 — 
Ingenio quoi nulla malum sententia suadet f 
Ut faceret facinus levis aut malu ' ; doctu , fidelis, 

Suavis homo, facundu ’, suo contentu\ beatus, 

Scitu , secunda loquens in tempore, commodu ’, verbfan 
Pauctim, multa tenens antiqua, sepulta, vetusta. 


More probably subset , i. e. suasisset. 
Sect. 56. 
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§ 2. — Quantity of Syllables. 

suppressed in pronunciation before the mutes C, P, T : 
but, from the practice of the poets, in every age of pure 
Latinity, its suppression appears to have been at all 
times optional, as shown in my remarks on the initial 
S, X, and Z, under “ Position,” Sect. 5. 

The U was pronounced like our 00 or broad U, as 
in Fool , Mule *, &e. ; and the V was only the same 
vowel sounded as a single syllable in conjunction with 
the next vowel before or after it, as our W . f 

SECT. 2. — Quantity of Syllables. 

Of Syllables , some are short, some long, and some 
common. 

The quantity or length of syllables is marked as in the 
word amabo, of which the first syllable is short, the 
second long, and the third common. 


* It was avowedly equivalent to the Greek OT : and, in like 
manner, the Italian Pur , the French Pour , and the English 
Poor , exactly agree in sound. — » Hence the easy transition, 
in many words, from O to U , as Virulentus for virolentus, 
Vult for volt , Publicus for poplicus , &c. 

f Hence Si-lu-a, So-lu-o, or sil-va , sol-vo , i. e. sil-tva, 
scl-voo. 

Nunc mare, nunc siluce.... 12. ( Horace . 

Nulla queat posthac nos soluisse dies. (Tibull. 
Hence also A-tvispex, avSspex, auspex — Ca-m-tum , caxv’tum , 
cautum ^-La-wi-tum (from lavo, lavis), lain* turn, lautum. (See 
" Syncope ” and “ Epenthesis”) — Cicero relates (Div. 2, 40) 
that, when Crassus was setting out on the disastrous expedi* 
tion in which he lost his life, the cry of “ Cauneas ! ” uttered 
by a man selling Caunian figs, was considered as ominous ; 
being equivalent to Cave ne eas, i. e. Caxurieas , as the words 
were probably sounded in the rapidity of ordinary speech. 
— (See further under “ Diphthongs Sect. 4.) 
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A short syllable is rapidly pronounced, as C7in Concido 
(to fall ), or as the middle syllable in the English word 
Corfident. 

A long syllable requires double the time in pronuncia- 
tion, as Cl in Concido (to cut to pieces), or as the second 
syllable in the English word Confiding. 

A common syllable is that which may be pronounced 
either short or long at the option of the poet, as italus, 
or Ualus , Hymen or Hymen*, Papyrus or Papyrus , 
Pachynus or Pachynus , Abydos or Abydos , Vaticanus or 
Vaticanus , Ultus or Illius, Fuerimus or Fuerimus. (See 
Genitives in IUS, page 10, and Rimus Subjunctive, 


Sect. 29.) 

Hinc Augustus agens italos in proelia Caesar. ( Virg. 
itala nam tellus Graecia Major erat. {Ovid. 

Adfuit et sertis tempora vinctus Hymen . (Ovid. 

Et subito nostras Hymen cantatus ad aures. (Ovid. 
2%oivcp xai Xcxtjj C'p»yyoju,evov volwvqco. (Anthol* 


Perdite Niliacas, Musae, mea damna, papyros. (Mart. 
Eminet ad Zephyrum Lilybe, Pachynuscpe sub ortum. 

( Priscian . 


Hesperiae clades, et flebilis unda Pachyni. (Lucan. 
Sestos ubi atque Abydos psarvo sale discernuntur. ( Avienus . 
Europamque Asiae, Sestonque admovit Abydo. (Lucan. 
Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 

Montis imago. 37. (Hor. 

Vaticana bibas, si delectaris ace to. (Mart. 


* Something similar may be observed in the English sub- 
stantive Record f in which the quantity of the latter syllable 
varies according as the accent is laid upon or removed from 
the former. 
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§ 3. — Vowel before Vowel . 

SECT. 3. — Vowel before Vowel . 

Vocalem breviant , alia subcunte , Latini. — 

Produc ( ni sequitur R) Flo, et nomina quintce , 

Qtue geminos casus , E longo , assumit in E I. 

Verum E corripiunt Yideique, Sp^iya?, RSigw. — 

IUS commune est genitivo — prceter Alius, 

Quod medium extendit . — Pompei, et talia , produc . — 
Eheu protrahitur : sed Io variatur, et Ohe. — 

Nomina Grcecorum certa sine lege vagantur : 

Multa etenim longis, ceu Dius, Dla, Thalia, 

Quaedam autem brevibus, veluti Symphonia, gaudent: 
Quaedam etiam variant, veluti Diana, Diana : 

Sic Chorea atque Chorea, simul Platea atque Platea . 

In words of Latin origin, a vowel is usually short, when 
immediately followed by a vowel or diphthong, as Piter , 
Dece . 

Conscia mens recti famae mendacia ridet. (Ovid. 

O pater, O patrice cura salusque tike! (Ovid. 

The same happens, though the first vowel be followed 
by H, or was originally long, as the adverb Ne, the par- 
ticle De, and the middle syllable in Audlvit. 

Vellera saepe eadem Tyrio medicantur aheno. (Ovid. 
Officium, nemo, qui reprehendat, erit. ( Ovid. 

Quae minimis stipata coherent partibus arete. (Lucfet. 
Et redit ad nihilum, quod fuit ante nihil. (Corn. Gallus. 
Hos amplectitur ; hos deosculatur . 38. (Martial. 

A media coelum regione dehiscere ccepit. ( Ovid . 

Audiit et Triviae longe lacus, audiit amnis ( Virg. 

Exceptions. 

1. The verb Fio has the / long, when not followed by 
R, as Fiunt, Fiebam , Flam. 

Magnarum rerum fiunt exordia saepe. (Lucret. 
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§3. — Vowel before Vowel. 

Fient ista palam ; cupient et in Acta referri. (Juvenal. 

But, when R follows, the I is usually short.* 

N efieret prima pes tuus udus aqua. (Chid. 

2. The genitives and datives singular of the fifth declen- 
sion make E long before I. 

Non radii soils, neque lucida tela diet. (Lucret. 

But it is found short in Spei 9 and both long and short in 
Ret f and Fidei. 

Exstingue flammas ; neve te dirae spei. 22. ( Seneca , 

Curtse nescio quid semper abest ret. 44. ( Horace . 

Ipsius ret rationem reddere possis. (Lucret. 

Unum pectus habentj^&'que immobile vinclum. (Manil. 
...Nec jacere indu manus, via qu£i munita fidei. ( Lucret . 
Ille vir baud magna cum re, sed \Aeim y fidei. (Ennius. 

3. Genitives in IUS have the I long in prose J, though 


* Yet Terence makes it long — 

Injurium est : nam, si esset unde id fiiret.... 22. (Ad. 1 , 2, 26. 
and Plautus likewise — 

Si in obserendo possint inte fieri 22. ( Trin . 2, 4, 131. 

Postquam nos vidimus auro insidias fieri.22. (Bacch. 2, 3, 65. 
Neque unquam ludos tam festivos fieri. 22. (Casin. 4, 1,2. 
Pater curavit, uno ut fetu fieret. 22. (Amph. 1, 2, 25. 

But Prudentius, on the contrary, ( Pass. Cyp. 59,) has 
Jamque tuum fieri mandas : fio Cyprian us alter. 56. 

+ Lucretius furnishes five examples of Rei , besides that in 
4, 883, where it is not certain whether he intended ipsiu’ rei 9 
or ipsius with rei a monosyllable, as in 3, 931. (See“£y*we- 
resis” Sect. 47.) — Plautus, too, (Mil. G1.2, 1,25,) has 
Magna! rei publica! gratia. 22. 

These cases appear to have been anciently written both e-i 
and ei-i ; which accounts for the variation in the quantity. 

£ Quae fiunt spatio, sive quum syllaba longa corripitur, 

ut “ Urdus ob noxam et furias” extra carmen non deprehen- 
das. Quintil. 1, 5. 
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§3. — Vowel before Vowel. 

in poetry it is common*, as in Unius , or Unius , lUius or IUius 9 
except Alius, which (being formed by crasis from aliius) 


is always long. 

lUius et nitido stillent unguenta capillo. ( TibuU. 

Illius puro destillent tempora nardo. {TibuU. 

Umus ob noxam et furias Ajacis Oi'lei. ( Virg. 

Si non unius , quaeso, miserere duorum. ( Propert . 

Arcanum nec tu scrutaberis ullius unquam. ( Hot . 

Nulliusque larem, nullos adit ilia penates. ( Germanicus . 
Parsque meae poenae totius instar erit. (Ovid. 

Excipiam medius totius vulnera belli. (Lucan. 

Tu potes alterius studiis haerere Minervae. (Claud. 


Mox dum alterius obligurrias bona. 22. ( Ennius , Sat. 6. 

4. Such proper names as Caius 9 Pompeius 9 Vulteius 9 
(supposed to have been originally written with a diph- 
thong, Cai-ius, Pompei-ius 9 Vultei-ius, ) as likewise Graius 9 
Veiusy &c. have the A or E long before the I: the A 
also is long in the antique genitives, Aidai 9 Terrai 9 &c. 
Pervigil in pluiiia Caius 9 ecce, jacet. (Martial. 


* Vossius (Art. Gram. 2, 13) considered Solius and Utrius 
as always long, but was unable to produce any example. I 
do not recollect to have ever observed either of them so, and 
should be glad to see an example quoted from any good 
author. Terence has Solius short, 

Soliu solliciti sint caus&, ut me unum expleant. 

Heaut. 1, 1, 77. 

Horace, Epist. 1, 17, 15, and Cornelius Gall us, Epig. 2, 3, 
have Utrius short ; and its compound Utriusque occurs short 
in Horace, Od. 3, 8, 5 — Phaedrus, 3, 10 — Seneca, Thyest.714 
— Martial, Spect. 13 — Avienus, Orb. Desc. 1423, &c. — 7o- 
tius is short in Catullus, 17, and Lucretius, 6, 652. — Alterius 
is three times long in Terent. Maurus, De Syllab. 1072, De 
Metr. 32, and 464. 
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§ 3. — Vowel before Vowel . 

Accipe, Pompei , deductum carmen ab illo ( Ovid * 

Dives equum, dives pictai vestis, et auri. ( Virgil . 

Ilia domus princeps Trojani Graid belli. ( Manilius . 

Forte super portae dux Veins adstitit arcem. (Proper t. 

5. In 01ie 9 Io (whether interjection or proper name), 
and in Diana , the first syllable is common : in eheu it is 
long. 

ohe ! jam satis est, ohe, libelle! 38. ( Martial . 

Rursus, to, magnos clamat tibi Roma triumphos. (Mart. 
Quaque ferebatur ductor Sidonius, “ io ” 

Conclamant (Sil. Ital. 

Io 9 versa caput, primos mugiverat annos. (Propert. 

Quae tibi causa fugae ? quid, Io 9 freta longa pererras ? 

(Ovid. 

Experta est numen moriens u triusque Ddanee. (Martial. 
Juno, Vesta, Ceres, Diana 9 Minerva, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi’, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. (Ennius. 

6. In many Greek words, a vowel is long, though im- 
mediately followed by another, as aer 9 Ac/iaia , Achefous, 
Orion *, aonides, Laertes 9 Laodice and other words com- 
pounded with Kolos, Latous , Enyo 9 Panchaia 9 Threicius, 
Taygetus 9 Troas , Troius , Galatia , &c. 

Gurgite sidereo subterluit Oriona. (Claudian. 

Erubuit Mavors, aversaque risit Enyo. (Claudian. 

Hunc Galatia f vigens ausa est incessere bello. ( Statius . 
Romulidae saturi, quid did pbemata narrent. ( Persius . 
Qua brevis aequoreis Did feritur aquis. (Ovid. 

7. Those words which are written in Greek with the 


* So every where in Homer, Hesiod, and Aratus ; while 
Anacreon makes the penultima short, viz. 

T* o-Tuyvoy ClpZuva . ; 

f Hence, let us say, the Epistle of St Paul to the Galati-ans, 
not Gala tians . 
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diphthong 22/, and in Latin with a single E or /, have 
that E or I long, as ASnias *, Museum, Darius , Thalia , 
€ 2 * 0 , Elegia , Oreades , &c. 

Nec mihi sunt visas C #0 C/wsque sorores. (Chid* 

Detineat, cultis aut Elegia comis. ( Martial . 

Et panacea potens, et Thessala centaurea . (Lucan* 

8. Most adjectives in 22 ITS, formed from Greek proper 

names, have the 22 long ; and it continues so, when re- 
solved into 22/+. — (See “ Di cere sis” Sect. 48.) 
Eumenidum vidit vultus Pelopeus Orestes. (Lucan. 

Oppida semoto Pelopeid marte vigerent. ( Claudian . 

Jamque fretum Minyae Pegased puppe secabant. (Ovid* 
......Spargat: et CEbalium Pegaseid puppis alumnum..* 

(V* Flaccus. 

Laudata est oculis quod Cytlierea meis. ( Sabinus . 

Exigit indicii memorem Cythereia pcenam. (Ovid* 

In imitation of the Greeks, we see, in Statius, the ad- 
jective Tibereius. 

9. Names of towns, temples, or monuments, in E A , 
I A, or EUM , formed, in the Greek manner, from the 


# With respect to JEneas , see “ Epenthesis /’ Sect. 56. 

+ Being originally a diphthong in the Greek. But those 
which contain a trochee (" w ) in the two syllables immediately 
preceding the penultima, were both in Greek and Latin, 
most frequently (but not always) formed with the penultima 
short, for the sake of furnishing a convenient dactyl, as 
Hecto-reus , Nestd-reus , Agend-reus , Ant end reus, &c. 

Herculeam Sparten, Nestoreamque Pylon. ( Sabinus . 

Quidquid Agenoreo Tyros improba cogit + aheno. ( Martial . 

Atque Antenorei dispergitur unda Timavi. (Lucan. 

Dcedaleuni lino quum duce rexit iter. ( Propert . 

Jam Dcedaleo tutior Icaro.... 55. ( Horace . 


+ Perhaps we ought to read Coxit , as in Persius , Sat. 2, 65. 
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§ 4. — Diphthongs. 

proper names of persons, most commonly have the penul- 
tima long, as Laodicea , Apamea , Ccesarea 9 Alexandria t 
AniiocktOy Mausoleum .* 

Terrarum mediis Apamece moenia clara. {Priscian. 

Noxia Alexandria , dolis aptissima tellus. ( Propert . 

Tertia Phcebeae lauri domus Antiochla. ( Auson . 

Jam vicina jubent nos vivere Mausolea . ( Martial . 

10. Academia , Chorea , Platea^ Malea> have the penul- 

tima common. , 

In Latium spretis Academia migrat Athenis. ( Claud. 
Atque Academice celebratam nomine villam. {Laurea Tutt 
Protinus et nuda choreas imitabere sura. {Propert. 
Exercent varias naturae lege choreas . {Manillas. 

Purae sunt plate te, nihil ut meditantibus obstet. {Hor. 

Aspice ! per bifidas plebs Romula funditur plateas. 56. 

{Prudent. 

Ionioque mari, Malece que sequacibus undis. ( Virg. 

Et ratibus longae flexus donare Malea ?. {Lucan. 

11. Greek genitives and accusatives from nominatives 
in EUS have the penultima short according to the com- 
mon dialect, long according to the Ionic. 

Tydeos ilia dies : ilium fugiuntque tremuntque. {Statius. 
Excitor ; et summfi Thesea voce voco. ( Ovid. 

•••Regula. Cepheos vestigia balteus ambit. ( Germanicus . 
Jlionea petit dextrfi, laevaque Serestum. ( Virgil. 

SECT. 4. — . Diphthongs. 

JDiphtkongus longa est in Greeds atque La t inis • — 

Prae brevia , si compositum vocalibus anteit. 

* In fact, they are only adjectives, agreeing, tbefermmnes 
with wo\k<; — urbs — the neuters with — Ufov — monimen- 

turn — templum. 

-f- As we find, for this passage, the .various reading, Alep- 
andrinay see Horace’s Alexandria supplex, QcU.4, 14, 35. 

c 
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A Diphthong consists of two vowels pronounced to-* 
gether in one syllable, as the au , eu, ce and ce, in Aurum , 
Euge, Must ? , CEstrum. But ILf, t/E, UI, UO, UU, 
after Q, are not considered as diphthongs falling under 
this rule : and, in such combinations, the latter vowel, if 
naturally short, remains so ; as Quater, Queror , Qutbus, 
Quotas, Equus. The same observation applies to those 
words also, in which G U and a following vowel are 
pronounced as one syllable, as in Lingua, Pingue , San- 
guis, Languor ; the latter vowel retaining its natural 
quantity, un-affected by its association with the U: e. gr. 
Et, quoniam deus ora mo vet, sequtir ora moventem. {Ovid. 
Ardet abire fuga, dulcesque relinquere terras, ( Virgil . 

Sepsit se tectis, rerumque relinquit habenas. ( Virgil. 

Te loquor absentem : te vox mea nbminat unam. ( Ovid. 
Sed bene consuluit casto deus cequus amori. ( Ovid. 

Hoc peperit misero garrula lingua malum. ( Tibullus. 
Pingue solum lassat : sed juvat ipse labor. ( Martial . 

Sanguis erit vobis maxima palma meus. (. Propertius . 

Et mihi perpetuus corpora languor habet. ( Ovid, 

A diphthong is long, whether in a Greek or Latin 
Word, as Mceonides, Meliboeus , Prcemium, Caelum , Laus , 
Grains , and Cuius, dissyllabics, Pompeius , Proculeius, &c. 
En Priamus : sunt hie etiam sua preemia laudi. ( Virg. 
-Quis caelum terris non misceat, et mare edelo? ( Juven . 

Scis, Profeu, scis ipse ; neque est te failure quidquam. 

_ {Wrg. 

Spargit aqua captos lustrali Grata sacerdos. {Ovid. 

6 Quis tu?’ — 6 Cams, 9 ait. — 6 Vivisne?’ $c. ( Ausonius . 
Hand procul est ima Pompeii nomen arena. {Lucan. 

, Hinc Pompeid manent veteris monimenta triumphi. 

{Manil. 

plebeice Deciorum animae, Plebeia fuerunt . . . {Juven. 

Note.— We may suppose a latent or virtual diphthong 
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§ 4. — Diphthongs . 15 

in every syllable formed from two syllables by crasis*; and 
every such syllable is long, as Jutl, from Jtdii and Julie — r 
Demo and Promo , from de-emo and pro^emo — Debeo, from 
dehibeo or de~habeo — the genitive and dative Mantis and 
ManU, from manuis and manui f — JUcundus, Junius, 
Jupiter, from Juvicundus, Juvenius , Jovis pater. % — (See 
Supines, Sections 14 and 15, and Syneeresis , Sect. 47, 
Notes 1 and 4.) 

Juli bibliotheca Martialis. 38. ( Martial . 

Juli Flore, quibus terrarum militet oris .... ( Horace * 

Turbine flectit iter, portuque refertur amico. ( V. Flaccus . 
O dulci jucunda viro, jucunda parenti ! ( Catullus . 

Junius , a juvenum nomine dictus, habet. {Ovid. 

Exception. — Free, immediately before a vowel in a 
compound word, is generally short, § 


* But not by elision or syncope alone, at ant' eat, semani - 
mis , magnopere , vindem'itor , &c. &c. (See Syncope , § 56.) 

. . .Desine: nec cursus anteat ilia tuos. (OvieL 

Semanimesque mi cant digiti, ferrumque retractant. ( Virgil. 

Magnopere a vera lapsi ratione videntur. {. Lucretius . 

Carpebat raras serus vindemitor uvas. ( Seneca . 

f It will thus be easy to account for the quantity of many 
syllables, according to the doctrine of Vossius and Busby, viz. 
manue , manu — manues , mantis — rtibus , rebus — amais, am as 
— am cue i ama — audits , audis — audie , audi, &c. — See Te- 
rence, Heaut.2, 3, 46— Vossius de AnaL % 17 — and Busby’s 
Paradigms. 

J That is to say, ju Wicundus , ju W ’ cundus — Ju Wenius, 
Ju W’nius — (See Syneeresis , Sect. 47.) — And from the no- 
minative « Jovis (quoted in page 11 ) } JoWt, JoW\ Ju , as from 
bovibus or boWibus , bo W’ bus, bubus. See “ Increment ,” § 16. 

£ In like manner, Ovid and Seneca make the diphthong 
short in Mceotis , though it is usually long — 
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§ 4. — Diphthongs • 

Stipitibus dtrris agitur, sudibusque praenstis. * ( Virgil . 

Jamque novi prdeeunt fasces, nova purpura fulget. ( Claud. 
Quos ubi viderunt, prceacutae cuspidis hastas • • . . ( Ovid. 
. . . Incidunt: svbxista.praealta securibu’ caedunt ( Ennius . 

Note . — Greek proper names in EUS (genitive EOS) 
as Typhoeus f, always have the EU a diphthong, or one 
long syllable, in the original; and the Latin poets accord- 
ingly made the EU a diphthong, with very few excep- 
tions, for which see Diaeresis , Sect. 48. Wherefore, 
although the Romans sometimes inflected these names 
after the forms of the second declension (which supposes 
the EUS to have been considered as two short syllables). 


Longior antiquis visa Maeotis hiems. (Ovid, Trist.3, 12, 2. 
...Arva tnutantes; quasque Mceotis....5 B. (Senec. GEdipA74*. 

* In fact, th ePrae being originally prat or prae, these words 
become pra'ustis , praeunt , &c. the latter of the two vowels 
being tacitly elided, as the entire diphthong is by Catullus, 
Nupt. Pel. 120, 

Omnibus his Thesei dulcem praeoptarit amorem — 
for which, however, some editions give praeferret. 

Statius (Theb.6, 519) and Sidonius Apollinaris (Carm. 23) 
preserve the 2E long — 

. . .cum vacuus domino prceiret Arion. ( Statius . 

Prcsesse officiis tuis solebat. 38. (Sid. Ap. ... .respect- 
ing which, see. the remark under Phalcecian , No. 38. 

f This name being often misprinted Typhceus , it may be 
well to observe, that the pho is a distinct long syllable — an 
O-mega in the Greek TvQuws, as in Homer, II. B, 782, 783, and 
Hymn, in Apoll. 367 ; with Hesiod, Theog. 821, 869. — In 
Latin, too, the pho is invariably a distinct long syllable, as in 
the two following examples ; to which may be added four 
others, quoted in my “ Clavis Metrico - Virgiliana,” Georg. 1, 
279. 

Hue quoque terrigenam venisse Typhoed narrat. (Ovid. 
jEthereas ausum sperare Typhoed sedes. {Ovid. 
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I do not cohceivc that we ought in any case to pronounce 
it otherwise than as one long, unless compelled by un- 
avoidable necessity. 

Parvo dilexit spatio Minok'da Theseus. (. Propertius . 

Auditus super is, auditus Manibus Orpheus. { Silius . 

Condi tu s Inarimes aeternfi mole Typhoeus. (Lucan. 

2. YI is also a diphthong in Greek names such as 
Orithyia , Ilithyia , Harpyia , Agyieus *, &c. 

Maigo, xai Qgsiivicty ivwKoxotpos r A/tafleia. (Homer. 
Hinc Orithyiam Boreas rapuisse puellam 
Dicitur. ( Priscian, Perieg. 426. 

Et patrio insontes Harpyias pellere regno. ( Virgil. 
Lenis Ilithyia , , tuere matres. 37. (Horace. 

Laevis Agyieu. 13. ( Horace. 

SECT. 5. — Position. 

Vocalis longa est, si consona bina sequatur. 9 
Aut duplex , aut I vocalibus interjectum. 

A vowel is long by position, when it immediately pre- 
cedes two consonants, or one double consonant (Xor Z ), 
or is immediately followed by the letter J 9 as in majors 
pejor y hujus, cujus. f 


* The original being TI, which can as easily be sounded 
in one syllable, as Ul in the French monosyllables Lui } Nui 9 
&c . — For an exception, see Diseres is. Sect. 48. 

f In fact, the J (or /) makes a diphthong with the pre- 
ceding vowel, viz. mai-or 9 pei-or — and so in Mai-a y Mai-us 9 
Bai-ce 9 Troi-a , Ai-ax 9 ai-unt 9 Cai-eta 9 Cai-us 9 and Grai-us 
dissyllables, &c. As for hujus and cujus 9 they were (like 
illius) originally trisyllabics : the former was hu-i-us 9 of which 
the first two syllables gradually coalesced into one by a 
synaeresis very easy of pronunciation to a Frenchman. In 
like manner, from qui-i-us 9 quo-i-us 9 cu-i-us 9 came at length 
the dissyllabic cui-us or cujus. 

c 3 
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Quis furor est atram belfis drcesse re mortem ! (Tibullus. 
At nobis, Pax alma, veni, spicamque teneto. (Tibull. 
It Sthenelus, qualem Mavortia vidit Amdzon. (V. Flac. 
Atque, a fine trahens titulum, memoratur horizon, (Manil. 
Kara juvant : primis sic major gratia pomis. ( Martial . 

Causa patrocinio non bona pejor erit. (Ovid. 

Exception . — Bjugus, and other such compounds of 
jugum , have the / short before the J* 

Interea bijugis infert se Leucagus albis. (Virg. 

Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus. (Virg. 

Note. — The position equally produces its effect on a 
syllable naturally short, as in ra-ptum , te-ctum , dd-ctum f, 
rejicio. J 

* The cause of that seeming difference is simply this, that 
the word, which in England we pronoun eejugum, is in reality 
t-ugum or yugum , as the Germans in fact at this day pro- 
nounce it — and, in the meeting of the two vowels in com- 
position, the former is tacitly elided, leaving the words 
Fiugus , quadrlugus , as sem’hiante (Catullus, 61, 220) for 
semihiante, &c. — See Syncope, Sect. 56. 

t Originally ra pitum , tc-gitum , do-citum : whence we see 
the propriety of dividing the syllables as above, raptum 9 
te-ctum , do-ctum, and, in like manner, re-xi, lapsus , &c. 
agreeably to the Roman practice, noticed by Terentianus 
(De SyU. 984*) and other ancient writers. 

£ In rejicio, the J unites with the E in RE to form a 
diphthong, rey-icio : for, when J stands at the beginning of* 
a word, it has not the power of lengthening the final syllable 
of the preceding word, as 

Car# Jbvis conjux. ( Virg. Si mihi Jupiter auctor. ( Virg „ 
Pr«cipitar£/ubent. ( Virg. Vidi ego jam juvenem. (Tib. 
So in jure jurando, (Seneca, Troad. 612) 

Fidem alligavit jure jurando suam (22) — 
and in Phsedrus, 1, 8, the RE continues short, not uniting^ 
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Egreditur, famuli rdptos indutus amictus, ( Luccau 

Rejice succinctos operoso stamine fusos. ( Ovid. 

2. The effect is the same, when one of the consonants 
stands at the end of a word, and the other at the begin- 
ning of the word following. 

Tolle moras ; semper nocu# differre paratis. {Lucan. 

3. If the two consonants, or double letter, stand at the 
beginning of the following word, the vowel may be made 
long; though not necessarily. 

Ferte citi ferrum ; date tela ; SCandite muros. ( Virgil , 
Post, ubi proceris generosd STirpibus arbor . . . .( Gratius . 

4. But H is not, in any of the foregoing respects, to 
be deemed a consonant. Joined with any one of the con- 
sonants, either in the beginning or middle or end of a 
word, it has not the power of lengthening a preceding 
short vowel : even with two consonants (i. e. a mute and 
liquid in the same syllable — See the following section) 
it may stand after a vowel remaining short ; and, when 
placed, without a consonant, at the beginning of a word, 
it does not, like a consonant, save the final vowel of the 
preceding word from elision.* 


with the J, since jure jurando is not properly a compound, 
but two distinct words, as 

Quid tibi nunc prodest jurandi formula juris? (Ov.Ep. 21,133. 
. . . fraudem jure tueri Jurando. ( Juvenal , 13, 201. 

Sanctiora adigis jurandajura. (Pacuvius, fr. 393. 

* In such instances as this of Virgil, iEn. 1, 20, 

. . • Posthabita coluisse Santo. Hie illius arma — 
it ia not the H that saves the preceding vowel. The caesura 
(even without so remarkable a pause in the sense) is alone suf- 
ficient, as in Catullus, 64, 11 — 

Qua rex tempestate novo auctus hymenaeo .... 

See further under Ccesura, Sect. 46. 
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Illic Pellaei proles vesan# PAilippi. {Lucan. 

Cernitur egregius lapis hie, cui nomen achates , ( Priscian . 
Hie Paphias myrtos, hie purpureas amethystos. . . {Ovid. 
Sardonychas veros mensa quaesivit in omni. {Martial. 
Arbor Aabet frondes, pabula semper iumus. {Ovid. 
Cum furor haud dubius, cum sit manifest phrenesis. 

{Juven. 

Jerreus aerato neu catdphractus equo. {Propert. 

Initial S, X, and Z. 

Respecting the initial SC, SP, ST*, Terentianus ob- 
serves (De Syllabis, 783) that, if followed by along vowel , 
they have the power of lengthening a preceding short 
final vowel, as in the subjoined example which he gives— 
Ante STesi chorum vatem natura creavit — 
but that, if followed by a short vowel, they have not the 
power of lengthening a preceding vowel. This, how- 
ever, is a chimerical distinction, wholly unwarranted by 
the practice of the poets. 

The learned Mr. Burgess, in his valuable edition o. 
Dawes’s u Miscellanea Critical (p. 34 7>) has shown him- 
self much better acquainted with the nature of the subject. 
Without regarding the quantity of the following syllable, 
he lays down the rule, that the preceding short syllable, 
if it terminate a foot, may remain short ; which is cer- 


* It is worthy of remark, that, in compound words, we find 
short vowels invariably made long before these coupled con- 
sonants, as rescindo , respuo , restinguo , antisto , antistes , den- 
tiscalpium , &c. as 

Herculis antistare autem si facta putabis. (Lucret. 

Bis senos triplices, et dentiscalpia centum. {Martial. 
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tainly true; but that, if it do net terminate a foot*, it 
becomes long, except “ in scriptis comicis, Usque qua 
sermons propiora sunt and this, too, is pretty generally 
the case. But, as it will presently appear, by eight ex- 
amples f from Ennius, Lucretius, Tibullus, Horace, and 
Cornelius Gallus J, that a short final vowel, though not 
terminating a foot, was allowed to remain short before 
two , and even three , consonants ; I presume we may safely 
venture to simplify and generalise the rule, by saying, that 
the initial SC §, SP, ST, ( with or without the addition 
of a third consonant , as SCRipta, fyc.) have exactly the same 
power over a preceding short fnal vowel , as a mute and 
liquid have over a preceding short vowel in the body of a 
word — that is to say , that the vowel in question may , in 
every case , either remain short , or be m made long , at the 
poefs option. 

The authorities, which I shall presently adduce, are (I 
believe) sufficient to establish this rule : but, first, let us 
hear a few words from Priscian, libb. 1 & 2 fl : — “ S 


* This being differently expressed by Mr. Burgess, I here 
give his own words — u Quotiescumque ultima, quce brevis sit , 
•oocabuli prcecedentis partem ejusdem cum ST, SP, SC, fyc. 
pedis const it uat, toties earn esse longam, nisi in scriptis comicis, 
Usque quce sermoni propiora sunt." 

t Those marked with the oc?*. 

J The quotations from the questionable fragments, attri- 
buted to Gallus, would, by themselves, be of slender autho- 
rity, but may be allowed to have some weight, in conjunction 
with the other examples. 

$ SQ is, in this respect, equal to SC, as will appear in the 
sequel. 

|| On considering these passages, together with the poetic 
authorities which I shall presently quote, and my remarks <m 
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ante mutant positd , inveniuntur duo verba , qiu£ geminant 
syllabam in prceterito , Sto, Steti, Spondeo, Spopondi .... 
Nec sine ratione , S mutam posita 9 invenitur gemina - 
verbum 9 cum S amittat vim suam plerumque sic posita 
ante mutam : unde nec in secunda syllaba repetittir” — 
iC S in metro 9 apud vetustissimos 9 vim suam frequenter 
amittit. Virgilius in 1 1 JEneid . [309] 

. . . Ponite : SP es sibi quisque.” * — 
u Illud quoque non est prcetermittendum, quod 9 tribus 
consonantibus sequentibus 9 potest Jieri communis syllaba, 
quando 9 in principio syllabce sequentis 9 post vocalem correp - 
tam 9 S et muta, et post earn liquida, sequatur quippe 
quum S in metro subtrahi more soleat veterum : ut Horat. 
in 1 Serm. [Sat. 5, 85.] 

.... Linquimus 9 imani ridentes prcemid SCRiA#.” 

66 Vitium faciunt 9 qui Z ante M scribunt : nunquam enim 


the suppression of the initial and final <S in Sections 50 and 55, 
the reader will, of course, conclude, that, where we find a 
final vowel short before SC 9 SP 9 ST, the initial S was wholly 
suppressed in pronunciation ; but that, where the preceding 
short vowel is made long, the S received its fullest sound, to 
produce the effect of lengthening such vowel by its position 
before two consonants. Yet, as our modern pronunciation 
does not allow the suppression of the S, I recommend to the 
youthful versifier, never (unless compelled by unavoidable 
necessity) to place a short final vowel before any of those 
combinations of consonants, or before X or Z: for, whether 
he choose to lengthen such vowel or to preserve it short, the 
effect will not, with our modern pronunciation, be so pleasing 
or handsome, as if the syllable terminated either with a con- 
sonant or with a vowel naturally long. 

* Ponite: SPes ... I do not use this line among my authori- 
ties, because I observe that some judicious critics have deem- 
ed it spurious, with the exception of the single word Ponite . 
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duplex, in capite syllable posita, potest cum alia jungi con - 
sonante. Lucanus quoque hoc ostendit in 10 [121], 

.... Terga sedent , crebro maculas distinctti, SM aragdo # .• 
nam , s? Z M, subtrahi in metro minime posset, 
nec staret veisus : S autem in metro scepe vim consonantis 
amittit.” + 

From these quotations alone, a simple axiom might 
be deduced, which would at once decide the question, 
even without the support of examples, viz. 

It being optional with the poet either to sound or sup- 
press the S in SC, SP, ST ; if he choose to suppress it, 
nothing remains but single C, P, or T, which cannot affect 
the preceding vowel . If he choose to sound the S, he may 
avail himself of the two consonants , to lengthen the preceding 
syllable . In like manner, where S precedes a Mute and a 
Liquid, if the S be suppressed, nought remains but the Mute 
and Liquid, which do not impose a necessity, though they 
allow an option, of lengthening the preceding short vowel . 

I now proceed to quote examples from the poets If — 


* So, in Suetonius , III . Gramm . 18 : 

Uni Crassitio se credere SMyrna probavit. 

•J* This suppression of the initial S before a consonant 
ought not to surprise us, when we recollect, that, in very 
numerous cases in French, the S before consonants was, in 
like manner, suppressed, first in pronunciation, and, at length, 
even in writing, as, Mesme , Pasque , Requeste , Vendosme, Ho- 
spital, &c. now universally pronounced and written, M4me, 
Pdque , Requite, Vendome, Hopital, &c. 

J In the fifth N° of the “ Classical Journal ” may be 
found several other examples, quoted by an observant and 
intelligent scholar, from whom I have borrowed a few, in 
' addition to those which I had myself collected since the 
publication of my former edition. — Agreeably, moreover, 
to an idea of his, 1 have marked, with a f, those examples 
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1. Final Vowels short before SC *, SP, ST. 

Cederi? SQuamigeris latices nitentibus aiunt. 

(. Lucret . 1, 873. 

Ui \de SCzat, quid sit scire et nescire vicissim. 

(Lucret. 4, 477. 

Excuset facinus vindice SCylla deo. (Com. Gall. 15. 
(£5* Quod citharae cantus que SCie ns, deinde horrida 

bella (Com. Gall. 30. 

Nunc ubi SCipiadae classes? ubi signa Camilli? 

(Propert. 3, 11, 59. 

Tuque, o, MinoS, venumda^z, SCylla, figur&. 

(. Propertius , 3, 19, 21. 
Ante focos dim longis considers SCamnis. % 

(Ovid. Fast. 6, 305. 

Quidquid ages igitur, magna spectabere SCen&. 

(Ovid. Pont. 3, 1, 59. 

.... Proceros odisse lupos ? quid SCiiicet illis .... 

(Horace, Sat. 2, 2, 36. 

(£/* Alte ela td SP2c us, petrisque ingentibu’ tecta. 

( Ennius , Ann. 11, 15. 

Ut neque SPe ctari neque cognosci potuerit. 22. 

( Terence , Hec. prol. 3. 

Quidve superbi#, SPurcities, petulantia, quantas 

(Lucret. 5, 48. 

.... Libera SPonte sua cursus lustrare perennes. 

(Lucret. 5, 80. 

Tenuia SPuta, cruenta, croci contincta colore. 

(Luci'etius, 6, 1186. 

which might be deemed questionable on account of various 
readings ; though, for my own part, I should otherwise not 
have considered the variations as entitled to much attention. 

* I here forbear to quote Unda Scamandri from Catullus, 
64, 358, for the reasons alleged under “ Aphairesisi,” Sect. 55. 
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Jam bene SPondebant tunc omina, quod nihil illam 

( Propert . 4, 1, 41. 

Brachi# SPectavi sacris admorsa colubris. {Prop. 3, 9, 53. 
Tu caw SPinosi roscida terga jugi. {Propertius, 4, 4, 48. 

Quod medio lentae fixum curvamiw# SPinae 

{Ovid. Met. 3, 66. 

Oraque fontana fervid# *SPargit aqufi. % { Ovid. Art. 3, 726. 
03* . . . . End8 SP#tu, prior haec gestum mutasse videtur. 

{Lucret. 4, 776. 

Sudent sudore, et guttis manantiiw’ SXillent. 

{ Lucretius , 6, 943. 

Addidit et fontes, immensa^we SPagna, lacusque. 

{Ovid. Met. 1 , 38. 

Ante meos oculos tua SPat, tua semper imago est. f 

{Ovid. Pont . 2, 4, 7. 

Hennaeosque lacus, et olent/a SPagna Palici. f 

(Ow'd. Pe/tf. 2, 10, 25. 

Contra alius nullam, nisi olenti in fornice SPantem. 


( Horace , Sat. I, 2, 30. 
(£/* Velatumywe SPola. . . . {Horace, Sat. 1, 2, 71. 

03* Sa epe STylum vertas, iterum quae digna legi sint .... 

{Horace, Sat. 1, 10, 72. 

Haec xrixhi SPertinius, sapientum octavus, amico. ... 

{Horace, Sat. 2, 3, 296. 
Quod jus pontificum, quae feeder#, STe mma quod olim . . . 

{Auson. Prof. 22, 5. 

2. A Vowel short before three Consonants. 

... Multo antiquius est, quam lecti raolh# SPRata. 

{Lucretius, 4, 847. 

Speluncasque velut saxis pendentiS#’ SPRuctas. 

( Lucretius , 6, 194. 

<j 3* Consuluit^we SPRiges nostrode sanguine; etinme... 

{Propert. 4, 5, 17. 

Est in qu& nostri liter# SCRipta memor. f {Ov. Ep . 5, 26. 

D 
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Ne tamen ignoret, quae sit sententi# SCfiipto .... f 

[Ovid. Ep . 20, 213. 

lll^sonat raucum, quiddamque inamabi/e iST!ftidet. If 

.{Ovid. Art. S 9 289. 

Carmiwtf 5C22ipta mihi sunt nulla, aut qualia cernis. 

{Ovid. Tr. 5, 12, 35. 
Ergo mutetur nostri sententz# SC/Zipti. {Ov. Pont. 3, 7, 7. 
Siquod sit yitium, non fastidir£. STIldbonem.... 

{Hor. Sat . 1, 3, 44. 

... Linquimus, insani ridentes praemia iSCiftbae..,. 

( Horace , Sat . 1, 5, 35. 
Namque uitjSZjRigandum est, et ubi currendum, scio. 22. 

. {Pliced. 3, 6, 8. 

Mille Agathyma dedit, perflatagw STjRongylos Au- 
stris.H (SiliuSi 14> 260. 

Sed grates ago STBictus : atque tanti est.... 38. 

{Slat. Silv. 4, 3, 81. 

3. A vowel made long.* 

. Auspicio regni stabili/a SCamna solumque. 

{Ennius, Annal . 1, 18. 
.. 'Nec deprecor jam, si nefaria SCflipta ... 23. {Cat. 44, 1 8. 
Ferte citi ferrum: datete/d: SCandite muros. lf 

{Virgili JEn. 9, 37. 
Celsa SCandere contigit Tonantis. 38. 

{PrudentiuSi Peri Steph. 6, 98. 
Ineptia, STultitiaque adeo, et temeritas. 22. 

{Plautus, Merc. 1 , 1,. 26. 

. Ut apud nivem et ferarum geli^Za STabula forem. 34. 

{Catullus, 63, 33. 


* I do not quote, as an example, Modd SCurra, iron* 
„ Catullus, 22, 12, because Modo had the final O common, as 
^may be seen under “ Final 0,”-Sect. 34. 
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Post, ubi proceris general SZlrpibus arbor 

( Gratius , 142. 

Quid gladium demens Romans *S2jRingis in ora ? 

{ Martial , 5, 69. 

Ut didi/a STlpendiis 

Ducem juvet pecunia. 29. (. Prudentius , Pm SfepA. 2, 90. 
Corripit gregis suilli sordid# SPurcamina. 36. 

( Prudentius > Cathem . 9, 56. 
Tristia $Qualentis aethrae paliuerunt sidera. 36. 

( Prudentius , Cathem. 9, 77. 
Ut suevit patrm STPingere pectora. 44. 

( Martianus Capella, 1, 4, 64. 
4. In the following examples, where the lengthened 
vowel stands at a caesura, I leave the reader to judge 
for himself, whether it be rendered long by the caesura 
alone, or by the following consonants, or by the com-, 
bined efficacy of both. 

Non puls# SCythico sagitta nervo. 38. 

(Sid&n. ApoUinaris , Camt. 23, 34 3* 
... Comply SPatium: nam primum quemque necesseest . . . 

(Lucr.\, 390. 

Nulla fugae ratio; nulla SPes: omnia muta. (CVz/.64, 186. 
Pro seg ete SPicas, pro grege ferre dapem. ( Tib. 1, 5, 28. 
Occul/d SPolia, et plures de pace triumphos. (Juv. 8,107-> 
Ut di gna SPeculo fiat imago tua. (Martial, 2, 66. 

Si po^e STolidum repente excitare veternum. 3. 

(Catullus, 17,24. 

Jura dare S Jatuas inter et arma Mari. (Prop. 3, 1 1,46. 
...Aut pretium: quippe STi mulo fluctuque furoris... 

(Lucan, 5, 1 18. 

...Praeceleres. Agile STudium, et tenuissinia virtus. 

(Stat. Theb. 6, SS U 

In latera S Zbmachumque furit. 10. 

(Prudentius, Peri Steph. 3, 150. 
i> 2 
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§8 § 5. — Initial S, X, and Z. 

Cresaraugusftf STudiosa Christi. 37. 

(. Prudentius , Peti Steph . 4, 54. 
Pronus detrahere STudebat unus, 38. 

( Prudentius , Pm 6, 75. 

O novum caede SPupenda vulneris miflaculum ! 36. 

( Prudentius , Cathem. 9, 84. 
Conferre STbdium est vota propaginis. 44. 

( Martianus Capella , 1, 4, 58. 

The initial SM now claims our attention ; and it ap- 
pears From the assertion of Priscian, quoted in page 22, 
that, in point of metrical effect, this combination of 
consonants stood exactly on a par with the SC, SP, ST 9 
and allowed a preceding short vowel to retain its original 
brevity. His doctrine receives confirmation from the au- 
thority of Lucan, to which he there appeals, and the ad- 
ditional proof from Suetonius , quoted in my note on the 
passage ; to which may be added five examples of short 
vowels before SMaragdus , quoted by the fore-mentioned 
writer in the 66 Classical Journal viz. Tibullus , 1, 1, 51 ; 
2, 4, 27; Propertius , 2, 16, 43; Ovid , Met. 2, 24, and 
Am. 2, 6, 21. 

With respect to the initial X and Z, there cannot be 
a doubt that they had the power of lengthening a pre- 
ceding short final vowel, since we see that effect pro- 
duced by a mute and liquid (page 35), though the mute 
and liquid did not possess equal efficacy with the X or Z 
to lengthen a preceding vowel in the body of a word ; 
such vowel being only rendered Gommon before the 
mute and liquid (page 31), but unavoidably and invari- 
ably long before either of the double letters (page 17). 
— Accordingly, in the poetry of Homer, where the 
initial 3 and Z very often occur, not a single example 
is to be found of a final vowel remaining short before 
s — not a single one before Z, except in the instances 
of two proper names, ZfAtia and ZaxvvQo$, which he 
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§ 5. — Initial S, X, and Z. 29 

could not possibly have introduced into his verses with- 
out a licence of some kind. — On the other hand, the 
examples of short vowels lengthened before the initial 3 
and Z are very numerous. But, to avoid crowding my 
page with quotations, or noticing any line where the 
effect might be attributed to the ccernra , I content myself 
with referring to the following passages, in which the 
lengthened vowel terminates a spondee — 

Before 3 — II. O, 26 — Od. A, 129 — H, 192 — 
0, 42, 101, 145, 159, 251, 461 — O, 535 — P, 163, 
566 — 2, 404 — T, 309 — <£, 314, 424 — 12, 262. 

Brfore Z — II. A, 361 — K, 77 — A, 752 — 

355 _ O, 97 — P, 271, 405 — T, 87 — % 43, 685 — 
Od. A, 483, 558 — P, 424 — T, 80 — T, 339 — 
X, 177 — Hymn, in Yen. 189, 223. 

With these examples before their eyes, we might 
have expected that the Latin poets would, on every occa- 
sion, have lengthened a short vowel before X, and never 
* preserved one short before Z, except in cases of unavoid- 
able necessity, such as the following — 

Jam medio apparet fluctu nemoros# 2#cynthos. 

( Virgil , JEn. 3, 270. 

Dulichii, -Samiique, et quos tulit a \ttt Ztfcynthos. 

{Ovid, Ep. 1, 87. 

. . . Sanxerit; et Locris dederit quae jura 2$leucus. 

{Ausonius, Prof 22, 11. 
Yet, in Ennius, (Annal. 13, 4) we read 

Pontibus instratis conjunxit litora Xerxes — 
and Terentianus (De Syllabis, 881) gives another ex- 
ample *, viz. 

* But, in a passage sometimes quoted from Lucan, 2, 672 ~ 
Tales fama canit tumidum super aequora Xerxen 
Construxisse vias — 

d 3 
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Sanguine turbatus miscebat litor# Xanthus — 
while, of a short syllable lengthened in such position, 
though I am not prepared to assert that no example 
occurs in Latin poetry, I must say that I have not any- 
where observed an unquestionable instance: for, in that 
line of Virgil, Geo. 4, 336 — 

Drymo que> Xanthoque, Ligeaque, Phyllodoceque — 
the Que might be lengthened by the ccesura alone, with- 
out the aid of the X. 

Of final syllables remaining short before Z we find 
numerous instances, and in cases where no actual neces- 
sity existed * ; as, for example — 

Cancer ad aestivae fulget fastigi# £onae. (Manilius, 3, 625. 
Aut Pelusiaci proritet pocu Id Zythi. ( Columella , 116. 

Si ti bi 2elotypae retegantur scrinia mcechas. (Juv. 6, 277. 
Trucis an trd 2ethi, nobiles Dirces aquas. 22. f 

Seneca :, Here . Fur . 916. 
~Eno de 2ephyris pinus opponens latus. 22. 

(Se?ieca 9 (Edip . 541. , 

Pendentem vo lo 2oi'lum videre. 38. ( Martial, , 4, 77. 

. the text is corrupt ; the more accurate copies having Persen , 

“ THE Persian” which is more elegant and poetic, and so 
used by Petronius Antigenides, 4 : 

Perses magnus adest: totus comitatur euntem 
Orbis : quid dubitas, Graecia, ferre jugum ? 

# Whether the Greeks of Homer’s day, like the moderb 
Germans and Italians, more fully sounded the Z as DS or 
TS 9 and the Romans less fully, I cannot pretend to say. But, 
however that may have been, Terentianus (De Sy llab. 641) 
clearly acknowledges a double sound in the Z — 

Quom sonis utrisque constet Z, quod est Graecum duplex 

whereas a passage in Quintilian, 12, 10, respecting the pro- 
nunciation of certain letters, is not quite so clear or satis- 
factory to me, as it has appeared to some other writers, who 
have quoted it on the subject of the Z. 
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§ 6. — Mute and Liquid. 

Involvet quoties mobi/£ Zona latus. ( Petronius , Epig. 4. 
Censor Aristarchus, norma qul Zenodoti. 

( Ausonius , Sap. prcef. 12. 
Quotque super terram sider# Zodiaci. # 

(Ausonius, Epist . 17, 8 . 
to which add Seneca, Thyest. 846 : Agam. 433 ; QEdip. 
421 — Juvenal, 5, 45 — Martial, 2, 58; 11, 86; 14, 
151 — Ausonius, Prof. 13, 3, and Eel. 5, 9 . 

Of a short final vowel made long before Z, I cannot 
produce a single instance in Latin ; though it is npt 
impossible that there may somewhere exist a lurking 
example which has escaped my observation. 

SECT. 6. — Mute and Liquid. 

Si mutam liquidamque simul brevis una preeivit, 

Contraldt orator , variant in carmine vates. 

A short syllable, followed by a mutef and a liquid, may 
be either long or short in poetry, though always pro- 
nounced short in prose : whence it follows, that, al- 
though Muliebris , Mediocris , Patroclus, Neocles , Cleo- 
patra, &c. may, in poetry , occasionally have the penul- 
tima lengthened before the mute and liquid, and there 
accented accordingly ; nevertheless, as the penultima in 
those words is naturally short, the true prosaic position 
of the accent is on the antepenultima, viz. Muliebris , 
<M< edi'oeris. Pa' trbclus if, Neocles , Cleotp&tra §. 


* Through typographic inaccuracy, this line, together 
with the ninth, is omitted in the Corpus Poetarum , on which 
see some remarks in the Appendix, “ Ionic a Minore” 52. 
f The addition of H to the mute makes no difference: e.gr. 

Tanta tibi est animi probitas, orisque, Sophroni. (Mart. 

Quaere diu totam, Sophroni Rufe, per urbem. (Mart. 
J Homer has Patrticlus with the penultima short, and the 
natural prose accent, II. T, 287, and n, 463, Clarke’s edition. 
§ If metrical exigency required, I should not hesitate to 
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32 § 6. - — Mute and Liquid. 

fet primo similis volticri, mox yerd volucris. {Ovid. 
Natum ante ora p&tris , pdtrem qui obtruncat ad aras. 

{Virgil. 

Seponit mcechae vestem, mundum muliebrem* 22. {Phced. 
Sive pium vis hoc, sive hoc midiebre , vocari. ( Ovid. 

Inque locum quando remigrant, fit blanda voluptas. 

{Lucret. 

Migr antes cernas, totaque ex urbe ruentes. ( Virg. 

Mittere cum posses vel cochleare mihi. {Martial. 

Cochlear extremum est, scruplique imitabitur instar. 

(Prisciart. 

Sopor est: reciprocos spiritus motus agit. 22. {Sen. 
Fertque refertque fretum: sequiturque reciproca Tethys. 

{Sil. 

Note. — If the liquid stand before the mute, the pre- 
ceding syllable, though naturally short f, becomes always 
long, as fertyfertis . , from ferit,feritis. 


give to her name the same quantity and accent, as (with the 
aid of a poetic epenthesis and an Ionism) I give to it in the 
following extempore distich : 

Vincula KXuo7ra>Tpn victoris viva tulisset : 

Effugit moriens vincula Cletopatre. 

* Although this verse might, with the aid of the mute and 
liquid in muliebrem , be scanned as a common Hexameter, it 
is a Trimeter Iambic, the only metre used by Phaedrus. 

f To determine, in some cases, whether a syllable, which 
we find long before a mute and a liquid, as in Salubris , 
Matris , atrum , be naturally long, or arbitrarily rendered 
by the poet availing himself of such position, we must look 
to the word in a different state, where the position does not 
take place, as 

Utque facis, coeptis, Phoebe Saluber, ades. (Ovid. 

Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque mater. ( Virg. 
Nil nimium studeo, Caesar, tibi velle pi ace re, 

Nec scire, utrum sis dibits an ater homo. (Catullus, 93. 
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2. If the mute and liquid belong to different syllables, 
the preceding short vowel becomes necessarily long, as 
ab-luo, ob-ruo , siib-nto, quamob-rem * although, on ac- 
count of the different division of syllables, it may remains 
short before some less smooth combinations of mute and 
liquid in words of Greek origin, as cy-cnus, ari-the^ fa 
tica # , &c. 

Quae capta est alio nuda Lacaena cy-cno . ( Martial . 

Hercule supposito sidera fulsit A-tlas. {Ovid. 

Et baccis redimita dct-phne , tremulaeque cupressus. {Petr. 
Atque urbana Prb-cne .... {Petronius. 

Aura vehit $ religant tonsas ; veloque Pro-cnesson ...V.F. 
Delectat Marium si pemiciosus ichneumon. {Martial. 

. . . Forma captivae dominum T$-cmessce. 37. {Horace. 

3. A vowel naturally long is never rendered short by 
a mute and liquid following : e. g. mdtris , dtri, saliibris , 
gubernaclum , from mater , ater 9 saluber 9 gabe?'nacidum 9 
are always long. 

4* A mute and a liquid at the beginning of a word 
seldom affected a preceding short vowel, which, in most 
cases, was suffered to retain its natural quantity f, as 


* Nvjuipijs MsyapEw) ov \oyo<; 9 ov$' { Callimachus . 

Aucnro-Tjug, [xtmv A Saw, sravt'crraTcy cu$ as ( Biori » 

So Sophocles, <rra-0/*a, Philoct. 490 — te-xvo*, ib. 874 — 
Trach.629 — Theocritus, Epig.3 and 4:— and 

thus, in imitation of the Greeks, Ovid, Horace, and others, have 
a-tlas and a-tlanticus — Prudentius, Bt-thlem , Cathem. 7, 1. 

f Priscian quotes a line from a lost poem of Callimachus, 
in which a vowel remains short before two liquids, MN — 
Tov; /At* o MNtj<rap%«o$, t$n 9 few; aXsatv awvs. 

And, in the following line of Hesiod — 

A Ax/uwt), Xaopcroou HXExrpuatvos — 

we might be induced to suppose, that he intended the 
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Piscosain qu6 Guidon , gravidamque Amathunta metallic 

[Ovid. 

5. Sometimes, however, the initial mute and liquid 
were made to lengthen the preceding short vowel *, as 


E-psilon to be short before KTP in HAcxTpvwvo*, were we not 
forbidden by the consideration, that Homer presents not a 
single example of a vowel remaining short before even the 
initial KT, except one solitary instance, in Odyss. A, 127, 
which, on comparison With Iliad, I, 382, is disallowed by 
critics ; whereas he furnishes several examples of short 
vowels lengthened before the initial KT, particularly the 
three following — 

*Tjua KT Od. A, 375. 
rieXXa KTrj/xaT’ ayav.,. Od. F, 312. 

Ex tI KTtty^^aT , ocufocv n , Od • N, 120. 

and Theognis (822) has 

..MtjtI KTave, Ssvv of km avvQifxsvo^ — 

in all which, it is observable, that the effect is not produced 
by caesura ; though that circumstance alone would not be 
absolutely decisive, as we see, in Homer , numerous instanced 
of short syllables lengthened, without either caesura or coir- 
course of consonants. Upon the whole, however, we may 
rather conclude that Hesiod intended rpvu as a single syllable 
by synaeresis, and the line a spondaic verse. See Dttodecies, 
under Synceresis , Sect. 47. 

* But (as above remarked) this liberty was very rarely used : 
for, in such instances as Spiculaque clypeique (iEneid, 7, 186), 
and Tribulaqwe trahedeque (Geo. 1, 164), the power of the 
caesura (see Ccesura) is alone sufficient to lengthen the qua » 
Without the aid of the mute and liquid, as in Liminaque 
laurusque (iEnei’d, 3, 91), Sideraque ventique nocent (Ov. Met. 
5, 484), Taxiqxxe pinusque (Gratius, 130), &c. &c. — Indeed, 
there is not perhaps, in any classic author posterior to 
Catullus, a single example to be found of a short final vowel 
thade long by a mute and liquid following, without the did of 
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.§ 7.. r— Derivative^. 

Propontirfa, trucemye Ponticum sinum. 22. (Catullus. 

Jatnibellaria adore#* plnehant. 38. (Statius. 

SECT. 7- — Derivatives. 

Derivata patris naturam verba seqmmtur. — 

Mobilis, et Femes, .L&terna, ac Regula, Sedes, 
Quamquam orta e brevibus % gaydent producer e primam. — 
: Corripiimtur arista, VSdum, Sopor, atque Lucerna, 

Nat a licet longis . — Usus teplura docebit. 

Derived words usually follow the quantity of their pri- 
mitives, as animosus from animus — animal , &mmatus> 
from anima * — j fetus 9 fetura 9 femina 9 fecundus 9 from the 
^obsolete Jeo, fere**—f acundus, from fari f — gemebundus 9 
Jrewebundus J, from gemere , fremere — familia 9 from 
famulus — repudium 9 from pudor — residuus, from resideo — 
quotus from quot — totus§ (so great), and toties 9 from tot. 


the Ccesura. Catullus, however, besides the verse above 
quoted, has three (and only three) other unquestionable 
examples of the kind, viz. 

Et inde tot per impotentia freta. 22. (4, 18. 

...Habebat uncti, et ultima Britannia. 22. (29, 4. 

Patria, o mea creatrix ! patria, o mea genitrix ! 34. (63, 50. 

* The distinction between animus and anima (though both 
derived from the same Greek origin) is thus pointedly marked 
by Accius, Frag. 351 — Sapimus animo ; fruimur anima : sine 
animo , anima est debilis. 

-j- So iracundus from the obsolete iro, iras, irare , whence 
the participle iratus. 

J Though we see some words of this kind written with E y 
as above, and others with 7, as funbundus , ludibundus 9 &c. 
all those from verbs of the same conjugation ought, no 
dpubt, to be written alike. 

§ But totus (the whole) bas the 0 long, as ipay be seqnjn 
the versequoted fox totus. 
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Seminibus jactis est ubi ager. ( Ovid. 

. Et^quaerit fetus per nemus omne suos. (Ovid* 

Si fetura gregem suppleverit, aureus e$to. ( Virgil. 

Femina procedit densissima crinibus emtis. (Ovid. 

Fecundam vetuit reparari mortibus hydram. (Martial. 
Non formosus erat, sed erat facundus, Ulysses. (Odd. 
Pater f&milue verus est Quirinalis. 23. (Martial. 

Haec sunt repudid: nec potest fieri nocens. 22. (Seneca* 
Surgit residuus pristinae mentis pudor. 22. (Seneca. 
Nec iota pars, homo terra!* qiidta totius unus. ( Lucret . 

Derivatives, from increasing nouns of the third de- 


clension, agree in quantity with the increment of their 
primitives, as funebris, fenebris, muliebris , from funeris , 
ferieris , midieris — saluber from salutis . — See page 32. 

... Nulla mala re esse expolitam muliebri '. 22. (Terence. 
... Ira truces inimicitias, et funebre bellum. (Horace. 

In verbs, the derived tenses agree in quantity with 
those from which they are formed, as movebam , movebo , 
move , moveam , moverem , movere , movens , mdvendus 9 from 
moveOj with mb short — mover am, mbverim , movissem, 
movero , movisse , from mow/, with mo long — as also 
moturus and motus from the supine motum. 

Aratrum, simulficrum , ambulacrum, lavdcrum, volu - 
tdJbrum , involucrum, have their penultima long, as de- 
rived from the supines ardtum , simulatum, ambulatum , 
lavatum, volutatum, involutum. 

Mommentum, initium # , have their second syllable . 
short, as derived from the supines moriitum and initum,. 

* To these let me add Documentum , for the sake of intro- 
ducing a remark, which may be of some use to learners, by 
removing a difficulty respecting the apparent irregularity of 
^ long list of supines. That supposed irregularity will in a 
great measure disappear, if they only recollect that the 
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r Exceptions: — Many derivatives deviate from the 
quantity of their primitives, as mobilis # , fomes , latema , 
regula , s&to, which have their first syllable long, 
although the corresponding syllable be short in the words 
whence they deduce their origin, viz. moveo 9 foveo , lateo, 
rego> sedeo. — See further under “ Syncope” sect. 56. 

Again, lucerna , drista , sopor, and vadum, have their 
first syllable short, though derived from luceo, areo 9 sdpio 9 
vadoy in which the first syllable is long. 

regular supine of the second and third conjugations is ITUM 
with the I short ; but that the Romans, in many instances, 
omitted the short I in the rapidity of pronunciation, as we 
omit to sound the short E in the preterites of most of our 
verbs whose present tense does not end in D or T, as Lov'd, 
Talk'd , Preach'd , &c. so that Docturn is merely the syncope 
Doc' turn from Dodtum or Dokitum , whence Dokimentum or 
Documentum above. — And, as this syncope has, in some cases 
with us, been attended with an alteration of harsher into 
softer consonants for the sake of pleasing the ear, it produced 
a similar effect in many of the Latin supines. Thus, as we 
have passed , pass'd, past , burned, burn'd , burnt, dwelled, 
dwelVd, dwelt, &c. the Romans had legttum, legtum, ledum — 
scribitum, scrib'tum, scriptum — rumpitum, rump' turn, rupturn 
— nubitum , nub'tum, nuptum — with numerous similar cases, 
in which the ear alone will be a sufficient guide, without the 
aid of any formal rule. See some further remarks on the 
subject in my “ Key to Propria quce Maribus," page 8. 

* The irregularity of mobilis , however, exists only in ap- 
pearance : for, the regular supine of moveo being movitum 
or mowitum, reduced by syncope to mow' turn, and by crasis 
to motum — the adjective was first mbvibilis or mowibilis , then 
by syncope mow'bilis, and finally, by crasis, mobilis, without 
the smallest irregularity in any respect. — Fomes, too, might 
easily be traced in the same manner ; but this hint will be 
sufficient to awaken the attention of learners. 

£ 
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In like manner, the entire class of verbs in UJRIO , 
called desideratives , have the U short, though derived 
from the future participle in UR US, of which the penul- 
tima is invariably long; as partUrit , esurit, ccenatUrit , 
nupturit, with two others, in Martial, 11, 77, and 
Juvenal, 6, 309 * ; from which examples it seems to 
follow, that the U is likewise short in other verbs of the 
same class, as canturit , dicturit , dormiturit, emptUrit, 
lecturit, electurit , petitUrit , proscriptitrit , scalptunt , 
scriptiirit : and, though not derived from similar origin, 
yet, as bearing near affinity to these, we may safely 
venture to assign the same quantity to syllaturit, and 
adolescenturit. — But scaturio , of different kind from 
either, has the U long, f 

Parturit innumeros angusto pectore m undos. ( Claud. 

Novi hominis mores : esitrit atque sitit. {Martial. 

Gaudes ducentas nupturire post mortes. 23. ( Martial . 

SECT. 8. — Compound Words. 

Legem simplicium retinent comp6sta suorum, 

Vocalem licet , aut dip/ithongum , syllaba mutet. — 

Dejero corripies , cum Pej£ro, et Innuba, nec non 
Pronuba, Fatidlcum et socios , cum SemisSpitus, 

Queis etiam Nihflum, cum Cognltus, Agnitus, h cerent. — 
Longam Imbecillus, verbumque Ambitus, amabit. 

* Is oblitero another instance of such deviation from the 
quantity of the primitive ? 

Haec vigeant mandata, nec ulla obliteret aetas. ( Catullus . 
Is it of the same family as de-leo ? viz. ob-leo, ob-letum , o&- 
letura ; thence (as picturatus from pictura ) obleturo , gradually 
changed to oblituro and oblitero f The quantity of the second 
syllable seems to exclude lltura of lino ; and the common 
derivation from liter a appears not over- satisfactory. 

f Adeas, si tanti est, Burmanni Anthologiam, 6, 46. 
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Compound words generally agree in quantity with the 
simple words from which they are formed. 

Thus, perlego, attigi , admonet , consbnans , have the 
middle syllable short, agreeably to the quantity of the 
corresponding syllable in their primitives, lego, tetigi, 
rrionet , sonans. 

Thus also perlegi, remotus , abldtus , have the penultima 
long, because it is long in legi, motus , lotus. 
Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulcris. (Juv. 
Tuque, O, Minoa venumddta , Scylla, figura. ( ProperL 
The quantity of the primitive word is generally pre- 
served in the compound, notwithstanding the alteration 
of a vowel in the latter. 

Thus, accido , concido , excido , inctdo , occido , rectdo , 
succido >, from cado, have the middle syllable short ; where- 
as, in accido >, concido, excido , inctdo , occido, recido, suc- 
cido, from the same syllable is long. 

Stemit tigros, sternit sata laeta, boumque labores. ( Virg. 
Milo domi non est: peregre Milone profecto .... [Mart. 
Ibis, io ! Romam, nunc peregrine liber. {Mart. 

Desiperent homines, saperent fera saecla ferarum. (Jbua'et. 

'Exceptions. — Dejero and pejero* derived from jura — 
maledicus , causidicus , Jatidicus , veridicus , from dico — 
semisopitm, from sopio — nihllum and nihil, from hilum — - 
hodie from hoc die — agnitus and cognitus, from notits — 
change the long syllable of their primitives into a short. 
Et juvet in tota me nihil esse domo. ( Tibullus. 

Maxima de nihilo nascitur historia. ( Propertius . 

Sera nimis vita est crastina : vive hodie. ( Martial . 

Et prior seris erat quam ferri cognitus usus. [Liter et. 

Agnitus accipies. Jubet a praecone vocari .... (Juvenal. 
Imbecillus , from bdcillum, has the second syllable long. 
The participle ambitus has the penultima long, 
£ 2 
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whereas the BI is short in the substantive ambitus , and 
in ambitio. * 

..... Jussit, et ambxtce circumdare litora terras. (Ovid. 

Fallit, et arritntos a principe vendit honores. (Claude 

Et properantis aquae per amcenos ambitus agros. (Hot; 
Surgite, sopitae, quas obruit ambitus, , artes. (Claudian. 

Nec nos ambitio, , nec amor nos tangit habendi. (Ovid. 

Pronuba 9 innuba, and subnuba, from nubo 9 have the 
NU short : but it is common in connubium. 

Bis nocui mundo : me pronuba duxit Erinnys. (Lucan* 
Auxilium volucri Pallas tulit innuba fratri. (Lucan. 
Quod gemitHypsipyle, lecti quoque subnuba nostri ...(Or. 
Lusus erat sacrae cotinubia fallere taedae. (Martial. 

f Connubio jungam stabili, propriamque dicabo. (Virg. 

* Besides ambio , ambitum , a simple derivative from 
or ambe (as supero from super ), there probably also was 
amb-eo, amb-itum , a compound from eo. 

f Observe, however, that neither this line, nor any other 
hexameter — nor indeed any verse that I can find, although 
I might quote three or four from the tragedies of Seneca — 
is capable of positively proving the second syllable in Con- 
nubium to be ever short. In truth, it is so frequently found 
long, that, at first sight, we should be justifiable in affirming 
it to be always so, and that, wherever it appears to be other- 
wise, the word should be pronounced Connub-yum, as Abiete 
and Ariete , when employed as dactyls in Virgil, are pro- 
nounced Ab-yete , Ar-yete . (See Syn cere sis, sect. 47.) But 
the quantity of Pronuba , Innuba , and Subnuba , fully autho- 
rises us to conclude, that, in the line above quoted, and in 
other like instances, the second syllable of Connubium is 
really short. 

Prosper | connubi-\-o dies coruscat. (38) 

(Sidon. A poll. Carrn. 14, 1. 
.... Ilium | conntibto | rite jugarier. (44) 

(Mart. Capella , 1, 4, 81% 
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:.. *. ••••*•• • # 

• . •• ; 

SECT. 9. — PrepQsiLwns'.tn (^imposition. .* # • • 
Longa A, DE, E, SJS , : :£)!,“ proffer, ©kimo dtqke Di- 
sertus. — * : •**:* V 

Sit RE breve: at Refert a Res frcgdUcilpi /&nptrl ^ 
Corripe PRO Grcecum ; prodwc plerumque Latinum . 
Contrahe qua Fundus, Fugio, Neptisyw*, Neposyw*, 

Et Festus, Fari *, Fateor, Fanumyw^, crearunt . 

Hisce Profecto addes, pariterque Procella, PriStervus. — 
At primam variant Propago, Propino, Profundo, 
Procuro, Propello, Propulso; Proserpina — 
Corripe AB, et reliquas , obstet nisi consona bina . 

In compound words, the prepositions or particles Ay 
DE, Ej SE , DI) are long, as amitto , Deduco y erumpoy 
SeparOy DUrigOy 

Et qualem infelix Qmisit Mantua campum. ( Virgil , 


In this Anapaestic Monometer of Ausonius , (Profess *6, 40.) 

Et connubium — 

it might be alleged that the word was intended for three 
syllables by synaresis , viz. Connub-yum , (as Princip-yum , 
&c. noticed in page 173,) to make the latter foot a spondee : 
wherefore I lay no stress on it, but leave it to the reader’^ 
judgment; though 1 myself undoubtingly consider the foot 
as an Anapaest. 

* Profari might be said to have the pro common, on the 
authority of Catullus, 04, 383 ; viz. 

Tdlm prof antes quondam felicia Pelei ... 
were it not rendered questionable by the various reading, 
prcefantes. — Those, however, who think prof antes the better 
reading, may take the rule thus altered : 

Et Festus, Fateor, Fanum, composta crearunt . 

Hisce Profecto addes, itidemque Procella, Prbtervus.-*- 
At primam variant Procuro, Profundo, Profari, 

Propello, Propino, Propulso s Proserpinaywwge, 

Et pariter varium 9 nomen verbumque f Propago* 


E S 
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JQeducunt socii naves, ,et litora complent. ( Virgil . 

(Juiefqujd 6rc>, Sfy gfts : eruTypfr# nitar ab oris. {Ovid. 
Separ.qt Aonios* * * § Xctsefe Phocis : ab arvis. {Ovid. 

Perge moHo/ et^ # qu&.tfe dueit via, dirige gressum. ( Virgil . 

Exceptions . £)7 # is short in Lftrimo and Disertus. 

Hanc Deus et melior litem natura diremit. {Ovid. 

Fecundi * calices quem non fecfire disertum ? {Horace. 

RE is short, as relinquo , refero f: but, in the imper- 
sonal refert (it concerns ), the RE is long, as coming 
from res. 

Nec tumulum euro : sepelit natura relictos. {Maecenas. 
Propellit Boreas, aestus et unda refert. {Odd. 

Praeterea nec jam mutari pabula refert. { Virg. 

PRO is short in Greek words, as Prometheus , Propon- 
tis %z in Latin words, we most frequently find it long, as 
proveho, pronurus. § 

Qualiter in Scythica religatus rupe Prometheus... {Mart. 
Misit in has siquos longa Propontis aquas. {Odd. 


* See the note on this passage, in Sect. 22. 
f And equally so in those words where it assumes an 
epenthetic D, to prevent the concourse of two vowels, as in 
Red-eo, Red-imo, &c. ; ex. gr. 

Tristia jam red-eunt iterum sollennia nobis. ( Properl . 

Cum placeat Phileros, tota tibi dote red-emtus. (Martial. 
J Manilius, however, (4, 439) by a bold violation of Greek 
prosody, made the pro long — as we see it lengthened, by a 
similar licence, in Proboscis , in a verse attributed to Petro- 
nius, epig. 94: 

. . . jEquora, et extremum Propontidos Hellespontum. (Manil. 
Monstrorum princeps eleplias proboscidis armis ... (Petron. 

§ Propitius , whether derived (as I suppose) from the 
Greek w-porsT^, or (according to our Dictionaries) from the 
Latin Prope 9 has the Pro short, as in Ter. Ad. 1, 1, 6, and 
Etsi propitiosy attamen lentos deos. 22. ( Senec . Ag. 403. 
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Provehimur portu ; terraeque urbesque recedunt* ( Virg. 
Pronurus et magni Laomedontis ero. ( Ovid. 

Exceptions . — Profundus , Prbfugus, Profugio, Pr8- 
nepos , Proneptis , Profestus , Prbficiscor , Prbfari 9 Prd- 
Jiteor 9 Profanus 9 Profecto, Procella 9 Protervus 9 and PrS- 
(i. e. pro-paro) have the short — as likewise 
Procus 9 which is sometimes erroneously classed with the 
compounds* 

Semanimes alii vastum subiere profundum . {Lucan. 
Congress um, profugum 9 captum, vox nuntiat una. ( Claud. 
Cum Babyloniacas submersa profugit in undas. ( Manil . 
Ut pronepos 9 Saturne, tuus, quem reddere vitam.... (Ov. 
. .. Jam reliqua ex amitis, patr uelis nulla, proneptis . . . ( Pers. 
Jam vero a mane adnoctem, festo atque profesto . . . ( LuciL 
Ipse soni terrore pavens, Prqficiscere 9 dixit* {Ovid. 

Si modo vera mihi fas est impune profari. (Petronius. 
Cur, cum me peteres, ea non profitenda putabas? {Ovid. 
Quis Cereris ritus ausit vulgare profanis ? ( Ovid. 

Ad Cinnas Mariosque venis : stern£re prbfecto. {Lucan. 
Nostra per adversas agitur fortuna procellas. {Ovid. 
Cum modo me spectas oculis, lascive, protervis. {Ovid. 
Nox tibi, ni properes 9 ista perennis erit. {Ovid. 

Jnter tot juvenes intemerata prbcos. {Ovid. 

Propago (whether noun * or verb) Propino 9 Profunda^ 

* The noun Propago 9 we are told by grammarians, has the 
pro long when it signifies a vine-stock or layer 9 and short when 
it signifies race or lineage : but that distinction is unfounded ; 
the word being the same in both cases, only used on some 
occasions in its natural acceptation, on others metaphori- 
cally, as we say in English the Stock of a tree, and the Stock 
of a family. — The authorities, here quoted, sufficiently prove 
that the noun Propago 9 in whatever sense it be used, has the 
Pro common : and, the verb Propago having the first syllable 
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PrScura , Propello, Projndso , Proserpina (though, 

AT. B. not a compound, but merely a corruption of the 
Greek Persephone ,) have the pro common.* 

Primaevam visu platanum, cui longa propago, 
Innumeraeque manus... (Statius, Silv. 2, 3, S9. 

Sed truncis oleae melius, prdpagine vites... ( Virgil. 

At consueta domu catulorum blanda propago . . . (Lucret. 
Nec ratione fluunt ali&, stragemque propagant. ( Lucret . 
Hi propaganda ruerant pro limite regni. ( Claudian . 

Quod nulli calicem tuum prbpinas. 38. (Mari. 

Hac prdpinavit Bitiae pulcherriraa Dido. (Mart. 

Inde procurator nimium quoque multa prbcuraL ( Ovid. 
... Lintea: pars Indi procurat segmina dentis. (Aoienus. 
Quid refert ? animam per vulnera mill eprqfudit. ( Sabinus. 
Has postquam moesto profudit pectore voces. ( CatuiL 

Aer a tergo quasi provehat, atque prbpeUat . (Lucret. 

Ut pariter propulsa ratis, stantlitore matres. (V. Flaccus. 


avowedly common — it follows, that Propago , in every sense, 
whether noun or verb, may have the Pro either long or short. 

# When I observe the very great irregularity of the Latin 
Pro in composition, without the slightest appearance of rule 
or reason to determine xvhy it should be short in one word, 
long in another, and common in a third, I conclude that it 
was in reality everywhere common , and that we should proba- 
bly find it so, if we had enough of the ancient poetry remain* 
ing. The word being evidently borrowed from the Greek, in 
which it is written with an O-micron , we might for that reason 
expect to find it invariably short : but, the Latin final O being 
in other cases more generally long, we might, for this reason 
again, as naturally expect to find Pro usually made long, by 
those, at least, who did not understand Greek. The poets 
seem to have dexterously availed themselves of this conve- 
nient ambiguity, by making the Pro either long or short, as 
it happened to suit their purpose* 
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Quam paene furvae regna Proserpince ... 55. ( Horace . 

Non omnes fallis: scit te Proserpina canum. {Mart. 

The prepositions Ab, Ady In, Ob, Per 9 Sub, are short 
in composition before vowels, as is likewise the final syl- 
lable of Ante, Circum , Super . 

Sometimes, when Ab or Ob is joined in composition to 
a word beginning with a consonant, the preposition, in- 
stead of becoming long by position, loses its final con- 
sonant, and remains short, as aperio , operio, omitto . 

(See also under Systole , sect . 51.) 

Aprilem memorant ab aperto tempore dictum. ( Ovid. 
Tantum operire soles, aut aperire , domum. ( Catullus . 

Quod petiit spernit, repetit quod nuper omisit . ( Horace - 

SECT. 10. — A, E, I, in Composition . 

Prodtuc A semper' composti parte prior e. — 

At simul E, simvl I , ferme breviare memento . — 
Nequidquam produc , Nequando, Venefica, Nequam, 
Nequaquam, Nequis sociosque. — Videlicet autem 
( Ut Vide primigenum) vati variare licebit. — 

Idem masculeum monitus producito , SIquis, 

Scilicet, et Bigae, Tibicen : junge Quadrigae, 

Bimus, Tantidem, Quidam, et comp&sta Diei. — 
Compositum variabis Ubi ; variabis Ibidem. 

If the first member of a Latin compound word end in A, 
that vowel is long, as Trado , Trdno, Traduco , Malo * : 
but, in Greek compounds, the A is sometimes short, as 
ddipsos , sometimes long, as Nedpolis , Genealogies, fyc. 


Traditur armatis vulgus inerme viris. (Ovid* 

Saepe, petens Hero, juverjis trdnaverat undas. (Ovid. 
Assuetam bello pacis traduxit ad artes. (Ovid. 

Queer ite, qui mdlit fieri conviva Tonantis. (Martial. 


* In Malo, the A (originally short in Magis) is lengthened 
by syncope and crasis, thus Ma'volo, or Mawolo, maxulo, malo & 
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Exstinguitque sitim pomo, cui nomen ddipsos. ( Priscian . 
Rupit Hiarbitam Timagenis aemula lingua. {Hor. 

...... Mo verat, ut mendax aretalogus.* In mare nemo... 

(Jiw. 

...Esse Deum, velut ille canit genealogus idem. ( Prud . 

Euboicam referens fecunda Nedpolis arcem. {Luc. Pan . 

If it terminate in E, the E is usually short, as equidem 9 
nefas , trecenti . But, in verbs compounded with facio or 
fo, it appears to be common ; for we find it short in some, 
long in others, and, in others again, both long and short, 
without any apparent reason for the difference. 


Non equidem miror, si stat victoria tecum. {Ovid. 

Solve nefas, dixit: solvit et ille nefas. {Ovid. 

A sene sed postquam nummi ven&re trecenti. {Mart. 
Et stupefacta suos inter Germania partus. ( Manil . 

Insolito belli tremefecit murmure Thulen. ( daudian . 

Sanguine quam largo Graios calefecerit amnes. {Claud. 
Vellera det succis bis madefacta Tyros. {Tihdl. 

Dum nimium vano tumefactus nomine gaudes. {Mart. 

At nos horrifico cinef actum te prope busto {Lucret. 

Quae semper maneant illabefacta , precor. {Ovid. 

Sic mea perpetuis liquefiunt pectora curis. {Ovid. 

Omentum in flamma pingue liquefaciens. { Catull . 

Interea teneris tepef actus in ossibus humor. ( Virg. 

Alta tepefaciet permixtfi, flumina caede. {Catull. 

Intremuit, motuque sinus patefecit aquarum. {Ovid. 
Inde patefecit radiis rota Candida coelum. {Ennius. 
Nec flenti dominae patefiant nocte fenestrae. {Propert. 
Causa patefiet, quae ferri pelliceat vim. {Lucret. 

Tabefacta senescere tandem. 9. {Prudent. 


* This is the true reading ; and the derivation (as I have 
shown in my edition of Ainsworth’s Dictionary, A. D. 1816.} 
is from Apir *i, not from Appro;, which would form Aretologus , 
with the middle syllable short. 
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Quse me miseria et cura contabefacit. 22. (Plant* 

Hoc fit item cunctas in partes, unde vacefit 
Cumq ue locus..*. (Lucret. 

Et rarefecit calido miscente vapore. (Lucret* 


Exceptions. — The E is long in Nequis , Nequa , Nequod , 
Nequitia , Nequam , Nequaquam , Nequidquam , Nequando # , 
Veneficus , Secedo 9 and other words similarly compound- 
ed, — likewise in those compounded with *S22- for S&r or 
&WM- , as Sedecim , Semestris, Semodius. — Martial, how- 
ever, makes the first syllable of Selibra short in several in- 
stances, and never long. 

Argenti libram mittebas : facta selibra est. (Mart* 

In Videlicet , the 22, though naturally long, is sometimes 
made short by the same licence as the simple Vide, which 
see under “ Jinal E” sect. 32. 

Pol, haud paternum istuc dedisti. Videlicet .... 22. ( Ter. 

If the first member of the compound word terminate in 
/, the I is short, as Ommpotens, Causidicus , Btceps 9 Triceps^ 
Siquidem. 

Turn pater ommpotens, rerum cui summa potestas. . . .( Vir* 
Sed nec caustdico possis impune negare. (Martial. 

Jane biceps / anni tacite labentis origo. (Ovid* 

Hoc quoque tentemus: siquidem jejuna remansit. • .(Ovid. 

But, in Ludimagister 9 Lucnfacio 9 Lucfifio 9 and Com- 
pendifacio 9 (which are properly not compounds, but each 
a combination of two distinct and complete words) the/ 


* The difference in quantity between necesse, nefas, nefan • 
dus, nefastusy nefarius, nequeo, and nequis 9 nequam f nequitia, 
&c. may perhaps be accounted for by supposing, that, in the 
former class of words, the ne was formed by apocope from 
the conjunction nec , and so retains its original quantity; 
whereas, in the latter, either it is the adverb ne 9 which is 
always long, or the c of nec was retained in pronunciation, 
though omitted in writing. 
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is long: and the same may be said of Agricultural though 


the / is short in the compound , Agricola . 

Ludl-magister , parce simplici turbae. 23. ( Martial , 

. ...Tyrias coloris optimi: lucri-fecit. 23. (Mart 

Nunc furtiva lucri^fieri bombycina possunt. (Mart. 

Orationis operam compendi-face. 22. (Plant. 


Tulncen , according to the general rule, has the /short; 
whereas, in Tibtcen , the middle syllable is long, because 
it is a crasis of two short vowels into one long, from the 
original Tibiicen. — In Liticen (by syncope from Lituicen) 
the penultima is short. 

Qua jacet et Trojae tubicen Misenus arena. (Propertius. 
Cur vagus incedit tota tibicen in urbe ? (Ovid. 

Besides Bairn, liticenque notus. 37. ( Statius . 

The masculine idem *, Bigcc, Quadr igae , Siquis , Slqua , 
Si quod, Scilicet , ilicet, Bimus , Trimus , Quadrimus , Quivis , 
the pronoun Quidam, Quilibet, Tantidem, Biduum, Triduum , 
Quotidie f, and the other compounds of dies , have the /long. 


# For the neuter fcfem is short — 

Invitum qui servat, facit occidenti. ( Horace. 
t Although Quotidie and Quotidianus have the second syl- 
lable long, as may be proved by many examples in addition 
to the two above quoted, the following verse from Catullus 
(68,139) is adduced to prove that the syllable is common — 
Conjugis in culp& flagravit quottidiand. 

This line, however, affords no such proof, since we are autho- 
rised to account it a spondaic verse, in which the disputed 
word is to be pronounced quottid-yana in four syllables, as 
ab-yete and ar-yete, in Virgil, for abiete and anete — ab-yeg- 
nus , in Propertius (3, 19, 12), for abiegnus — and Vindtm - 
yator for Vindemiator , in Horace, Sat. 1, 7, 30, 

Vindemiator et invictus cui saepe viator — 
and as Nasid-y&ii is pronounced for Nasidieni , by those who 
do not approve an anapaest instead of a dactyl in the line 
(Horace, Sat. 2, 8, 1) 

Ut Na-|-«£//e-I-ni juvit te coena beati ? 
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Omnibus idem animus, scelerata excedere terr£u ( Virg* 


Si totus tibi tnduo legatur. 38. ( Mart • 

Inter tepentes post meridiem buxos. 23. (Mart. 

Nam vita morti propior est quotidie . 22. (Phadrus* 

Quotidian a vitae consuetudinem. 22. ( Terence . 

Idem facturum melius se postridie . 22. ( Phcedrus . 

In Tanfidem, the / is long *. 


T mtidem , quasi feta canes, sine dentibu’ latrat. ( Ennius . 

As the / is common in Ubd 9 so it is in Utncumque and 
Ubivis. — With respect to Ubique 9 we are told that it has 
the middle syllable always long. But, thofagh I cannot 
produce a quotation to prove that it was also short, there 
appears no reason why it should not have been so, since 
the addition of the que can make no possible alteration in 
the quantity of the preceding /, whatever difference it 
may produce in the accent . 

Ibidem , too, is said to have the middle syllable long t 
and I grant that so we happen to find it in the best 
writers. Yet that circumstance may be considered as 
merely the effect of chance, since we know that ltd has 
its last syllable common, and even find instances of Ibi- 
dem with the penultima short in Juvencus and Mamercus, 
whose authority, though not equal to that of Horace or 
Virgil, is not to be overlooked in a case of this kind. 

And here let me caution the learner against consider-^ 
ing Triginta 9 Tngesimus or Tricesimus 9 and Tnceni 9 as 

* If ever short, as it is said to be, on the authority of a 
doubtful verse from Varro, we can only conclude that Tant - 
idem was formed by crasis from Tanti-idem , and Tant’ idem 
by syncope. The word Tot-idem justifies this supposition, 
as likewise Indidem, formed by syncope fromInde-idem 9 e. gr. 

Sed qudniam mores totidem 9 totidemque figure ...( Ovid . 

.... Nomen esse, sed indidem . ... 46. ( CatulL 

F 
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Compound words m which the Tri must be short, ais it i£ 
in all the real compounds of Tris, viz. Triceps, Triplex , 
Triformis, Tricuspis, Tricenties , &c. &c. : for Triginta 
dannot with propriety be called a compound word (like 
*Tricenties) since GINTA is merely a termination. At 
&11 events, the Tri in Triginta, together with its deriva- 
tives, Trigesimus, Tricesvmus, and Triceni, is ever long ; 
ahd the examples which might be quoted are numerous.: 
but, in addition to this from Martial (1, 44) 
c Bis tibi triceni fuimus, Mancine, vocati — 

J content myself with one from Horace, Sat. 2, 9, 69; 

.Tempore dicam: hodie trlcesima sabbata: viV tu . ... 
to show, by his own authority, that Tricenis [ thirty ] can- 
not possibly be the true Reading in Od. 2, 14, 5, where 
the metre indispensably requires a short syllable, and 
where the best editions accordingly have TrEcenis [ three 
hundred], which, besides r preserving the quantity, at the 
$ame time improves the sentiment, since, the greaterihe 
number, the more affecting is the lamentation. 
r r With respect to words of Greek origin, the / which 
terminates the first member of the compound word (if it 
be not written in Greek with the diphthong El) is short, 
unless it happen t<? be rendered common or long by posi- 
tion, as CaUivnachus, Callicrates, CaJllstratus ; in the first 
of which words, the I is naturally short ; in the second it 
becomes common before the mute and liquid, CR ; and* 
in the last, it is necessarily rendered long by the STR. 

SECT. 11. — O, U, and Y, in Composition . 

Gr cecum O-micron prima composti corripe parte : 

O-mega produces : ast Y-psilon breviabis . — 

O Latium in variis breviat vel protrahit usus . 

U brevia, ut Locuples, Quadriiplex : sed Jupiter, atque 
Judex, Judicium, primam producere gaudent. 

In compound words of Greek origin, when the first 
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member ends in 0± that vow.el. is mostly shorty as Arctifa 
phyla#, ScJumobateSy Argonauta y Biblibpola 9 Areopagus * 9 
Thessalonica\y Cleopatra % 9 — unless rendered common; or 
long by position, as Chirdgrapkuniy Hippocrene, PhUoxemtSy 


Nicostratus. 

Hesperios auxit tantum Cleopatra furores. [Lucan. 
Augury schcenobatesy medicus, magus, omnia npvit. {Jim*. 
Arctophylaxy vulgo qui dicitur esse Bootes. (Cicero*. 
Et qui per freta duxit Argbnay&as. 38. (Statius* 

Non habeo, sedhabet biblidpola Tryphon. (Mart. 
Tangebat Macetum fines, murosque subibat, 
Tkessalonicay tuos. , ( Claud . 

Areopagiticam ea de re vocant petram. (Ennius. 


But, if the first part of the compound word end with 

* Areopagus — Although the second syllable is long in the 
Greek name, ApwqUocyog [ Collis Martius] — yet, if I rightly 
conceive the verse quoted from Ennius to have been in- 
tended for a trimeter Iambic, he makes the RE short; form- 
ing the word as a compound from an oblique case of Apnr, 
Apeos — the Areo to be read either as a dactyl or a tribracliys ; 
the metre and the quantity equally admitting the one or the 
other (A/js$, Agss £p<m>*o*ye . . ? . Iliad, E, $1.) — The penultimate 
PA is short, as in Homer, Od. E.405 and 411, and in the 
following trimeter of JEschylus , and the accompanying hex- 
ameter from Brodceus's Anthologia, p. 5 — • 

Tl€Tg« ILATOS t*A psioc* » Ji rw cte£«j • • • l Eumen. 68 7. 
o-g IIArOE avnXiosy 

f Instead of Thessalonians in the, N, Testament, as if the 
name of the town were Thessalon , -onis, or Thessalonia 9 it 
would be more proper to read Thessalon ICians y conformably 
to the Greek ®«7<7 -<*^o¥JKek. — Thessalonians {which occurs m 
the title alone of thp epistle) probably was at first only a 
typographic error, though faithfully copied in all subsequent 
editions of the sacred volume. 

£ See the note on Cleopatra , page 31. 
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§ 11. — O, 17, and Y 9 in Composition / 

an 0-mega 9 as Mivcerrawpo* * * § , Minotaurus, Teoo^rpYi^ GHo-* 
metres 9 TeooypctQog, GZograpkus, Actyooirovg, Lagopus , 
Aecodoxog *, Leddocus, the O is long in Latin. 

Mindtaurus inest, Veneris monimenta nefandae. ( VirgiL 
Si meus aurita gaudet lagopode Flaccus. ( Martial \ 

Nititur hinc Talaus, fratrisque Leodocus urget 
Remo terga sui. (Val. Place* 

Metiri certa solet arte geometra terrain f. 

JDescribis varias tu, docte g$dgr&phe 9 terras %. 

, 0 9 in compound Latin words, is sometimes long, as 
Alidquinf Quanddque §, Nolo |), and sometimes short, as 
Quandbquidem , Hodie 9 Duddeni. 

Mendosa est natura, alidqtd recta; velut si . . . {Horace. 
Hanc utinam faciem nblit mutare senectus ! {Property 
Sera nimis vita est crastina: vive hddie. {Martial* 

U 9 in composition, is generally short, as DUplex 9 Trojit- 
gena 9 Locilples 9 lndUperator 9 Vititpero . But Jupiter (see 

* According to the Attic dialect, for Aao$o>coq, Laodoeus . 

f $ These two lines are not quoted from any classic author* 

but extemporarily made for the purpose of exemplification. 
I have never seen Geogrftphus in poetry, and cannot find any 
verse in which Geometra or Geometres has its true quantity. 
In his third satire, verse 76, Juvenal makes Geo- one long 
syllable by synaeresis, and moreover avails himself of the 
mute and liquid TR , to make the ME long. Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, copying ^probably) after Juvenal, and mistaking his 
spondee for a dactyl, makes the O short. 

§ As to Qjuandoque and Quandoquidem , although I cannot 
produce any authority to prove that the O was ever made 
short in the former, or long in the latter, I think we may law- 
fully presume that it was common in both, as in the simple 
Quando. — And, although we may not be able to find an in- 
stance of Duodeni with the O long, yet we may reasonably 
conclude that it occasionally was so, as in the simple Dud . 

U See the remark oh Nolo> under “ Synceresis” sect. 47* 
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§ J2. *** Preterites of two Syllables.' ' {3 

jiagfe J 5), Judex, Judicium, have the U long. 

Praeter quadruplices Stellas in fronts locates. {Cicero. 
Trqjvgendm infesto prosternet corpora ferro. ( Catullus . 
Cum facias versus nulla non luce ditcentos* * ( Martial . 

IndUperatores pugnare, et proelia obire. {Lucretius. 
Crurumque nimiam tenuitatem vUUperat- 22. {Phadrus* 
When Y terminates the first member of a Greek com- 
pound word, that vowel is short) as Thrasybulus, Eury- 
pylus, Polydamas, Polypus , ~ unless rendered common 
or long by position, as Pdydetus , which has the Y com- 
mon) and Polyxena , in which it is long. 

Arina superveheris quod, TkrasybiUe, tua. {Ausonius. 

Vel, cum T>ei^hoboyPolydanumta* roga. {Ovid. 

•..Polypus haeret, et hac. eludit retia frande. ( Ovid< 

SECT- 12, — Preterites of two Syllables . 

Prceterita assumunt primam dissyllaba longam. — 

Sto, Do, Scindo, Fero, rapiunt , Bibo, Findo, priores. 

Preterites of two syllables have the first syllable long, 
as Vent, Vidi , Vlci, Feci , Crevi. 

Immatura licet, tamen hue non noxia veni. { Propert . 

Cur aliquid vidi ? cur noxia lumina fed? {Ovid. 

* The Po in Polydamas is naturally short, although the ajii 
thor availed himself of the licence used by the Greek poets, 
of writing IIoi/Xv; instead of rio?u/$ — and probably pronounced 
the name Poolydantas , giving the vowel a sound similar to 
that of the diphthong in our English words Pool and Fool. 
Thus Homer (11. X. 100, alluded to by Persius, 1, 4) has 

IIOY (xot srpwros tXeyxun* axaSwEi. . * 

The same remark applies to Polypus> where we find it With 
the first syllable long (which ij perhaps uniformly the case/4 
in Latin), unless we choose to recur to the Doric dialect, iu 
which it is written with an O-mega. Homer, without a Dori- 
cism, has it in his Hymn to Apollo, spelled with a diphthong ; 
IIOYXtrirohf ¥ uf tfxoi daXq^tac, Qujwu re fuXcwc u ..... 
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Si {IS. — Preterite, s doubling the first Syllable * 

Paene puer vario juvenes certamine inci. ( Ooid , • 

... Eripui, et potius germanum amittere crevi. ( CatidL 
Exceptions . — Steti 9 Dedi # , Scidi, Titti, Bibi , and 
Fidi from Findo 9 have the first syllable short. 

OUi per galeam fixo stetit hasta cerebro. ( Virg , . 

Creta dedit magnum, majus dMit Africa nomen. (Mart. 
.... Aut scidit 9 et medias fecit sibi litora terras. (Lucan. 
Et, qui non titter at verbera, tela tittit. (Mart. 

Haud aliter titubat, quam si mera vina fnbisset. (Ooid. 
Diffidit 9 et multa porrectum extendit arena. (Virg. 

The middle syllable is long in Abscidi from C<edo 9 and 
short in Abscidi from Scindo . 

Abs-cidit nostrae multum sors invida laudi. (Lucan. 
Ab-scidit impulsu ventorum adjuta vetustas. (Lucan. 

SECT. IS. — Preterites doubling the first Syllable. 
Prceteritum geminans primam breviabit utramque 9 
Ut Pario, P&p&ri, vetet id nisi consona bina. — 

Caedo Cecidit habet 9 longd 9 ceu Pedo, secunda. 

* Although, jn compliance with established usage, Steti and 
Dedi are retained here as exceptions, they might, with greater 
propriety, be classed under the general head of “ Preterites 
doubling the first Syllable .” In fact, Dedi is nothing else than 
the regular preterite Di of the third conjugation, with the aug- 
ment prefixed. Steti is formed in like manner from the simple 
Sti, only with the omission of the S, as in Spopondi noticed in 
the ensuing section. ThatjDo and Sto belonged to the third as 
well as the first conjugation, will hardly be doubted by any 
scholar who considers that the compounds of Do are mostly 
of the third, — that the supine of Sto had its penultima some- 
times long agreeably to the first conjugation, sometimes short 
according to the third, as may be seen by its derivatives in 
sect. 14, — and that, besides the preterite Steti , it appears 
also to have formed Stavi, as in Propertius, 2, 34, 53 — 

Nec, si post Stygias aliquid restaverit undas 
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$14*. — Supines of two Syllables . 

When the first syllable of a verb is doubled in the perfect 
tense, the first and second of the perfect are both short, as 
Cectni , Tetigi , Peptili , Mhnmi, 

Tityre, te patulae cedni sub tegmine fagi. ( Virgil . 

Pars * mihi pacis erit dextram tetigisse tyranni. ( Virgil . 
Litora, quae cornu pepulit Saturnus equino. (V. Flaccus. 
Si meirnni , fuerant tibi quattuor, iElia, dentes. ( Mart . 

Although the first vowel be long by position in the 
present tense, and continue long in the preterite, the pre- 
fixed syllable (or augment ) is nevertheless short, as Cti- 
cUrrij Tetendi , Momordi , Spopondi f . 

Stella facem ducens multa cum luce cucurrit . ( Virgil . 

Ingemuit miserans gra viter, dextramque tUendit . ( Virg . 
Pectora legitimus casta momordit amor. (OwV/. 

... Votum spopondit: nulla propter me sacro.,.22, (Sen. 
Quae Deus ipse viris intermina fortibus spopondit . 56. 

(Prudent. 

Exceptions . — Cecidi from Ccedo, and Pepedi , have the 
second syllable long. 

Terga fug&, donee vetuerunt castra, cecddit. (Lucan. 
Nam, displosa sonat quantum vesica, pepedi. ( Horace . 

SECT. 14. — Supines of two Syllables. 

Cuncta supina volunt primam dissyllaba longam. — 

Ire, Fuo, Cieo, Reor, et Sero, Quire, SinojMtf, 

Do, Lino, et orta Ruo, breviabunt rite prior es. 

* Instead of Pars 9 q. Prces y a pledge , a security ? 
f From the authorities here quoted, it follows that spopondi 
is the classic orthography, not spoSPondi , which would have 
the first syllable long by its position before SP> as we may 
invariably observe in compound words, ex. gr. Respuo, Respi - 
cio 9 Respondeo , Respiro 9 Respergo 9 &c. But, for positive proof, 
see the remark of Priscian, quoted in page 21. — See also 
Plautus , Trin. 3, 1, and True. 4, 3. 
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$6 § 14. — Supines of two Syllables '. 

Supines of two syllables generally have the first syllable 
long, as Visum, Motum , Potum , esum, Fletum , the obsolete 
Pletum , whence Impletum , Repletum *, &c. — and the 
participles of the future active and preterite passive agree 
in quantity with the supine, as Vlsurus , Vi$us, Motunis, 


Motus, Cretus , Fetus , Stilus, &c. 

E&spectem, qui me nunquam vtsurus abisti? (Ow'd. 
Jamjam poturi deserit unda sitim. ( Tibullus • 

... Jactor, et esuros terna per ora canes. {Ovid. 

Nec matura merit Jleturi vota coloni. ( Ovid. 

Impletura fuit sextae modo frigora brumae. ( Martial . 

Discreti populi, discreti finibus agri. { Avien . 

...Vis erat : hinc leges, et plebis-scUa coactae. {Lucan. 
Multa prolutus vappa nauta atque viator. {Horace. 

Nec prodite graves insuto vestibus auro. {Ovid. 


Exceptions. — The first syllable is short in Datum, 
Ratum, Sdtum , itum, Litum, Quitum, Situm, the obsolete 
Futum f (from Fuo, whence Futurus), and Rutum J from Ruo, 
whence Dirutum, Erutum , Obrutum, Prorutum , Subrutum. 
Cui d&tus haerebam custos, cursusque regebajn. {Virgil. 
At juveqis, vicisse dolo ratus, avolat ipse. ( Virgil. 

Hie Ammone satus, rapta Garamantide nympha. ( Virgil . 
Dictis ante tamen princeps confirmat ituros. {Claud. 
Ardentes auro, et paribus lita corpora guttis. ( Virgil. 


* The supines in etum must unavoidably be long, as formed 
by crasis from eitum , — Fleitum Fletum , Pleitum Pletum, 
Feitum Fetum , &c. and thus also we have Lutum , Sutum , 
from Luitum , Suitum. — See, in my “ Key to Propria qtuz 
Maribus,” the simple directions given for the formation of 
apparently irregular supines, without the aid of Rules. 

. f J For the reason of the difference in quantity between 
these two supines and all others in utum , see the ensuing sec- 
tion.T- Rutus is found in Cicero, Ulpian, and other ancient 
writers. 
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$ 14*. — Supines of tom Syllables. 57 

forma in tenebris nosci non quita est. ( Terence . 

Hie situs est Phaethon, currus auriga paterni. (Ovid. 
Nee tu mensarum morsus horresce fitturos. (Virgil. 
Saxa tulit penitus discussis proruta muris. (Lucan. 
Idcirco virtus medio jacet obrilta cceno. (Petr on. 

Citum from Cieo 9 of the second conjugation, has the I 
short ; whence Citus 9 Concitus 9 Excitus. 

Corripuit sese, et tectis citus extulit aids. (Virgil. 

Altior insurgens, et cursu concltus , heros. (Virgil. 

Nec fruitur somno, vagilacibus excita curis. (Ovid. 

But Citum from Cio 9 of the fourth, has ci long. 

Unde ruunt toto concita pericula mundo. (Lucan. 


Rupta quies populis, stratisque excita ju vent us. (Lucan. 
Statum seems to have had the first syllable common *, 


as appears by its derivatives. 

Hie status in coelo multos permansit in annos. (Ovid. 
Ponemusque suos ad stata signa dies. (Ovid. 

Hie Stator: hoc primum condita Roma loco est. (Ovid. 
Dixit, et altern& fratrem stdtione redemit. (Ovid. 

Sex sestertia si stdtim dedisses. 38. (Mart. 

Damnavit multo stdturum sanguine Martem. (Mart. 

... . Constdtura fides superfim : ferale per urbem 
Justitium .... (Lucan. 

Solstitio Meroen, bruma tentabimus Istrum. (Claud. 

Quae sic orsa loqui : Spesne obstdtura Pelasgis ...(Statius. 
Prcestatura novas vires incendia poscit. (Claud. 

Institor imperii, caupo famosus honorum. (Claud. 

Quaeque tegis medios, instita longa, pedes. * (Ovid. 

* Or, to speak more properly, the supine Statum 9 from Sto 


of the first conjugation, was regularly long, while Stitum , from 
Sto of the third (noticed in sect. 12), was short ; but, in pro- 
cess of time, the orthographic distinction between Statum and 
Stitum was confounded, and both were alike written with A , 
though the difference in point of quantity was still observed. 
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§ 15. — Polysyllabic Supines . 

Ipse deus solitus stabulis expellere vaccas. ( Tibidl* 
Concordes stdbili fatorum numine Parcae. ( Virgil . 

Sic erat instabilis tellus, innabilis unda. ( Ovid. 

Qui tu scis ? an tu fortasse fuisti meae matri obstetrix? 25. 

{Plant. 

SECT. 15. — Polysyllabic Supines . 

UTUM producunt polysyllaba cuncta supina. — 

Adjice Ga visum, par iter que Vietum et Oletum. 

I VI prceterito , semper producitu ) ■ ITUM. — 

Ccetera corripies in ITUM qiuzcumque supina . 

Supines in UTUM , consisting of more syllables than 
two, have the perrultima (or last syllable but one) long, 
as Solutum , , Indutum , Exutum y VolUtum y Minutim y 


AcUtum> Mettiturri) StatUtum *. 

Et circum Iliades, crinem de more solutce . ( Virgil . 

Si fuit Andromache tunicas induta valentes. ( Ovid £ 

Sustulit exutas vinclis ad sidera palmas. ( Virgil \ 

Ecce autem flammis inter tabulata volUtus . . . (Virgin. 
Implet et ilia manum, sed parcius, sere minftto. {Juven* 
Ponite jam gladios hebetes : pugnetur acUtis * {Ovid* 

Nam cupide conculcatur nimis ante mettdum. {Luqrct* 


Cautum et statUtum jus erat. 29. {Prudentius., 

Gavisum y Vietuniy and Oletum y have the peuultima long. 
Armaque gavlso referat captiva parenti. {Claud* 

Nec supera caput ejusdem cecidisse vietam .... [Lucret. 
Levis exoletam memoriam revocat nota. 22. ( Seneca . 

* It is not pretended that all these supines actually exist at 
present : but there can be no doubt that they once did exist, 
as appears from their derivatives. They were formed by era- 
sis from **uitum (as Fluto from Fluito , in Lucretius, 3, 190), 
and therefore are long ; whereas Futum and Rutum (noticed 
in the preceding section) were formed by syncope, FuUuvk 

Futum , Ruitum , Rif turn, and therefore continue short. 
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§ 15. — Polysyllabic Supines. 

§upinfes in ITUM , from preterites in 1VI 9 are likewise 
long, as Petitum 9 Potitum, Qticesitum , Arcessitum , Lev- 
cesffium , Condltum from Condio 9 to season , or preserve; 
(for Condltum from Condo 9 to build 9 is short.) 

Saepe lacemtus probris, gladiisque petltus. ( Claudian. 

Vidit ut optato se consule Roma potltam . ( Claudian . 

Nec sese dedit in conspectum corde cupitus. ( Ennius . 

Quo rediturus erat, non arcessltus ; et haeret. . . ( Horace . 
Ne male condltum jus apponatur; ut omnes . . . ( Horace. 
Venimus hue lapsis queesitwn oracula rebus. ( Virgil. 

Supines in ITUM from preterites in UI (except Recen- 
situm *) 9 and all other supines in ITUM \ not included in 
the preceding rule, have the I short, as Momtum 9 Tact - 
tum 9 Placitum 9 Territum 9 Ruitum 9 Luitum 9 &c. 

Scilicet oblitos admomtura mei. (Ovid. 

Saecula Romanos numquam taatura labores. (Lucan. 

Turn quoque, cum fugerem, quaedam plaatura cremavi. 

(Ovid. 

Inde lavant aegros. Estira coercita morbi. (Gratius. 
Tenrita quaesitis ostendit terga Britannis. (Lucan. 

Quae cineri vanus dat rUitura labor. (Martial. 

Vastato tandem pcenas luitura profundo. (Claudian. 
Prisca recensltis evolvite saecula fastis. (Claudian. 

But this rule does not extend to polysyllabic compounds 
from supines of two syllables, noticed in the preceding sec- 

* This is perhaps only an apparent exception ; the early 
authors having probably written Recensivi as well as Recensui; 
in which case, Recensitum is regular according to the general 
rule, “ IV I preeterito . — To countenance this supposition, 
we find in Catullus (34*, 8) Deposivit for Deposuit 9 viz. 

Quam mater, prope Deliam, 

Deposivit , olivam (48) — 

unless perhaps we ought to read Deposuvit 9 as Fuvi 9 Annuvi , 
«&c. noticed, under “ Synceresis sect. 47. 
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§ 16. — Increment of Nouns. 

tion. They follow the quantity of the simple supines from 
which they are formed, agreeably to the rule “ Legem sim - 
• plicium . . . (Sect. 8) as itum, OJntum — Datum , AbdUum, 
Creditum — Saturn , Irnitum, & c. — except Cogmtum and 
Agnitum , noticed in the same section. 

Morte obitdy quorum tellus amplectitur ossa. ( Lucretius . 
Indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita rerum. ( Horace . 

Ora dei jussu non unquam credita Teucris. ( Virgil . 

iE terms famae monimentis insita florent. ( Lucretius . 

At specimen sdtionis et insitionis origo. ( Lucretius . 

SECT. 16. — Increment of 'Nouns. 

If the genitive case singular of a noun do not contain 
a greater number of syllables than the nominative, that 
genitive has no increment, as Musa Musce , Dominus 
Domini. — But 

If the genitive contain more syllables than the nomi- 
native, as Musai 9 Pueri 9 Ccesaris 9 then the penultima of 
the genitive is the increment: and, whether that syllable 
be long or short, it preserves the same quantity in all 
the oblique cases, singular and plural, as Cces&ris, Ccesari 9 
Ccesarcm, Ceesdre 9 Ccesdres 9 Cces(trum 9 Ccestiribus — Ser- 
mdnis 9 Se) t moni 9 Sermdnem, Sermdne 9 Seimones 9 Sermdnum 9 
Sermonibus. 

From this rule we must except Bobus or Bubus 9 in 
which the increment is long, although short in the ge- 
nitive.* 

* This, however, is only an apparent deviation from the ge- 
neral rule, since Bobus is formed by syncope and crasis from 
Bovibus , or, as we ought rather to pronounce it, Boudbus y 
which was contracted to Bouobusy and at length to Bobus 9 or, 
probably, as we would pronounce it, Boo-bus ; whence it was 
indifferently written Bobus or Bubus y as Volgus Vulgus 9 Vol - 
7i us VulnuSy Voltus Vultus, &c. &c. ; and the quantity was 
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§ 17. — Increments of the Island 2d Declensions. 81 

Proditus inclusae Cacus ab ore b&vis. (Ovid. 

Non profecturis bubus aras. (Ovid. 

Iter, Supellex , and the compounds of Caput , are 
accounted to have a double increment, or an increment 
of two additional syllables, Itineris, Supeilectilis 9 and 
Prcecipitis . But there is an inaccuracy in the assertion, 
since Itineris comes from Itiner, and Iter gives Iteris : 
Supeilectilis, too, is found in the nominative, as likewise 
SupeUectile ; and the genitive Prcecipitis flows froirt Free- 
eipes (Priscian, 7, 20), whereas Pheteps formed 1 * Prce* 
eipis . 

SECT. 17 . — Increments of the First and Second 
Declensions . 

Casibus obliquis via crescit prirrta. — Secttndce 
Sunt brevia incrementa : tamen producit Iberi. 


equally long in both cases ; although Ausonius, contrary to 
the practice of better authors, has an example of Bobus short, 
as if formed by simple syncope, without crasis, Bobus : viz. 

• • • • iEs, veluti spirans, cum bolus exagites. Epig. 62. 
But' he might with equal propriety have made the participle 
Motus short, in opposition to all the other poets, who uniformly 
made it long, and for the same reason as Bobus or Bubus, viz. 
that it was first Movitus of Mdwitus, thence contracted to 
Moritus , and finally reduced by crasis to Motus , with the 0 
of course long — like our old English participle Knotoen , 
changed to Knorin and Known — Flown, to Morin and 
Flown — Shown, to Shorin and Shown, & c. &c. — I should 
not have dwelt so long on a single syllable, were I not desirous 
of awaking the attention of learners to theSef apparently tri-* 
fling minutiae, of which a proper conception will, in numerous 
cases of greater importance — and in every language, mo- 
dern as well as dneient — remove many doubts and difficul- 
ties respecting prosody, orthography, and etymology. 

* Occumhunt multi letum ferroque lapique, 

Aut intra muros aut extra, prcecipe casu. (Ennius, 
a 
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62 § 18. — Increments of the Third Declension* 

The antique increment of the first declension, by the 
solution of the diphthong 2E into At, is only to be found 
in the poets, and rarely in any subsequent to the age of 
Lucretius. A few instances, however, occur in Virgil, 
as Aulai, Pictai, Aural ; and, in these, and all such, the 
A is long. 

Olli respondit rex Albai Longai. (Ennius. 

^Ethereum sensum, atque aural simplicis ignem. Virgil . 

The increments of the second declension are short, as 
Pueri , Vtri, Sattiri (if indeed they can properly be called 
increments, when Puer, Vir , Satur, &c. are formed by 
apocope from Puerus , Virus, Saturus , &c.) 

O pueri ! ne tanta animis assuescite bella. ( Virgil . 

Arma viri ! ferte arma ! vocat lux ultima victos. ( Virg. 
Turbaque vernarum, saturi bona signa coloni. ( Tibullus. 

Exception. — Iber, and its compound Celtiber, have 
the penultima of the genitive long. 

Quique feros movit Sertorius exsul Iberos. (Lucan. 
Vir Celtiberis non tacende gentibus. 22. (Martial. 

The increment in IUS has already been noticed in 
Sect. 3. p. 10. 

SECT. 18. — Increments of the Third Declension. 
Increment in A * 


Nominis A crescens , quod flectit tertia, longum est. — 
Masada corripies AR et AL fnita, simulque 
Par cum cognatis , Hepar, cum Nectare, Baccar, 

Cum Y ade, Mas, et Anas ; queis junge Larem que 
Jubar^we. 

The increment A of the third declension is mostly 
long, as Pads, Vasis, Titanis, Vectigdlis,Pietatis 9 Calcdrisy 
Ajdcis, Nostratis , &c. 

Jane, fac seternos pdcem pdciscpiQ ministros. (Ovid. 
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§ 18. — Increments of the Third Declension. 6 1 

Accipe belligerae crudum thoraca Minervae. {Martial. 
Graeca quom duplex duabus solvitur nostrdtibus. 86. 

(Terentianus. 

Concitat iratus validos Titdnas in arma. {Ovid. 

Exceptions . — Masculines in AL and AR (except Car 
and Nar) increase short, as Annibale Amilcar *, &c. the 
adjective Par , and its compounds, the substantive Par , 
Sal, whether neuter or masculine, Hepar , Nectar , Baccar, 
Fas (vddis), Mas , Anas, Lar, and Jubar. 

Annibalem Fabio ducam spectante per urbem. ( Silius . 

Nec levior dextra generatus Amilcitre seevit. {Silius. 
Vela dabant laeti, et spumas s&lis aere ruebant {Virgil. 
Ipsa merum secum portat, et ipsa salem. {Martial. 

Latipedemque anatem cernas excedere ponto. {Avienus. 
Sacra Bonae, maribus non adeunda, Deae. (Ovid. 

Pugnav6re p&res ; succubu^re pares. (Martial, 

Ossaque nec tumulo, nec sepdre conteget urna. ( V. Flac. 
Suppdris haec aevi tempora grata mihi. (Ausonius. 

gladiatorum dare centum 

Damnati populo p&ria. See. ( Horace. 

Sulfureas posuit spiramina Ndris ad undas. ( Ennius . 

Laudibus immodicis Cdres f in astra ferant. (Martial. 

* Ennius, however, and other early authors, wrote Anni - 
bdlis, Asdrubalis , Amilcaris , with the penultima long, as 
noticed by the grammarian Probus, and by A. Gellius, 4, 7, 
and exemplified in the subjoined quotations. But, though 
they, as living nearer to the Carthaginian times, were, no 
doubt, more accurate in this than their successors who made 
the increment short, the authority of the latter is the rule to 
be followed by us moderns. 

Quique propter Annibalis copias consederant. 36. (Ennius. 
Noctu Annibalis cum fugavi exercitum. 22. (Varro. 

So in jEnetd , 8, 725, but short in Theocritus , Id. 17, 89 : 
.... Sn/Aaim, Ai moiq te, ^iXoTrroXc/xotf rt KAPE££I. 
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SECT. 19. — Increment from A and AS- 

A quoque et AS Grcecum breve postulat incrementum ; 

S quoque Jinitum , , si consona ponitur ante ; 

Et Dropax, Anthrax, Etrax, am Smilace, Climax; 
Qyeis Atacem, Panacem, Colacem, StyrScemg^, F S- 
cem que 9 

Atque Abacem, Coracem, Phylacem, comp&staque nectes. 
Adde Harpax. — Syphacis legitur iamen atque Syphacisu 
Greek nouns in A and AS increase short, as Poema> 
Stemma 9 Pampas — also nouns ending in S preceded by 
a consonant, as Trabs 9 Arabs — likewise Fax, Dropax , 
Arctophylax , and any other compounds of Smilax > 
Climax 9 Colax 9 Nycticorax 9 Styrax 9 and the other words 
enumerated in the rule. 

Non quivis videt imm odulata poemdta judex. ( Horace . 
Nullum sollicitant haec, Flacce, toreumata furem. (Mart. 
Undique collucent praecinctap lamp&des auro, (Ovid* 
Nam modo thurilegos Ardbas 9 modo suspicis Indos. ( Ovid. 
Psilothro faciem laevas, et dropace calvam. (Martial. 
Atacem tonare cum suis oloribus. 22. (Sidon. Apollo 
Nunc medica panacem lacrym&, succoque salubri .... 

(Seren. Samon. 

Non styrace Idaeo fragrantes uncta capillos. ( Virg. Ciris. 
M Smyrna” cavas Atrdcis penitus mittetur ad undas. 

(Catullus* 

Syphax has the increment common. 

Compulimus dirum Syphctcem 9 fractumque Metello. ( Claud. 
Tolle tuum, precor, Annibalem, victumque Syphacem . 

(JuvenaL 

SECT. 20. — Increment in E. 

E crescens numero breviabit tertia primo 9 

Prater Iber, patriosque ENIS 9 (sed contraUt Hymen) 

Ver, Mansues, Locuples, Haeres, MercesjK^, Quies que y 
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Et Vervex, Lex, Rex, et Plebs, Seps, insuper Halec ; 
EL peregrinum : ES, ER, Graeca — iEth&rej et A£re 
demtis. 

The increment E of the third declension is mostly short, 
as Gregis? Pedis , CompMis , Mulibis , Lateris, whether 


from Later or Latus 9 &c. 

Nobiliumque greges custos servabat equarum. (Ovid. 
Pressatur pMe pes, mucro mucrone, viro vir. (Fur ins. 
Spes etiam valida solatur compede vinctum. ( Tibullus . 

Haec sunt venena formosarum midierum. 22. (Afranius. 
Non latere cocto, quo Semiramis longam 
fiabylona cinxit. 23. ( Martial . 

Deinde haerere tuo latbi 9 praecedere sellam. ( Martial . 


Exceptions. — The genitive Iberis , from Iber , has the 
penultima long. So likewise have the genitives in ENJS , 
as Pen Renis 9 Siren Sirenis 9 except that of Hymen , which 
increases short. — Ver, Mansues, Sac. increase long. 
Quern juxta, terras habitant Orientis Iberes. (Priscian. 
Nec triste mentum, sordidique lichenes. 23. ( Martial . 

Dulcia (Plautus ait) grandi minus apta lieni. (Seren. Sam. 
Prsedixit spleni Deus Idae posse mederi. (Seren. Samon. 
Quod lapides renum tritus potusque resolvit. (Priscian. 
Capparin, et putri cepas halece tiatantes. (Martial. 

Hebrew and other foreign names in EL 9 as Michaet 9 
increase long, as do likewise Greek nouns in ES and EP 9 
such as Tapes 9 Trapes 9 Lebes 9 Soter 9 Crater — except 
JEther and Aer 9 which increase short. 

Viginti fulvos operoso ex cere lebetas. (Ovid. 

Isse per attonitos bacca pendente trapetas. (Sidon. Apoll. 
Crateras magnos statuunt, et vina coronant. ( Virgil. 
Quid pereunt stulto fortes haltere lacerti? (Martial. 
Quacumque ilia levem fugiens secat aether a pennis. ( Virg. 
Si nigrum obscuro comprenderit aba cornu. (Virgil. 

g 3 
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SECT- 21 .~ Increment m I and Y. 

I crescens numero breviabit tertia primo ; 

Y Gr&cum pariter ; veluti Lapidis, Chlamydisywe. 

Graia sed inpatrio longum INIS et YNIS adoptant. 

Et Lis, Glis, Samnis, Dis, Gryps, Nesisgws, Quirisjw^ 
Cum Viblce, simul tonga incrementa reposcunt. 

The increment I or Y of the third declension is gene- 
rally short, as Stips stipis, Nemo nermnis , Pollex pofflcis, 
Persis Persidis , Chlamys chlamydis , Chalybs Chalybis. 
Die, inquam, parv& cur stipe quaeret opes. (Ovid 

Qualem virgineo demessum poUice florem. (Virgil. 
Indice non opus est nostris, nec vindtee, libris. (Martial. 
Bidente dicit attondisse forfice. 22. ( Virgil, Catalect. 

Codicis immundi vincula sentit anus. (Propertius. 

Nec toga, nec focus est, nec tritus cirnice lectus. (Mart. 
Catus in obscuro cepit, pro sorice, picam. (Petron. 
Neminis ingenio quemquam confidere oportet. (Lucilius. 
Anchisae sceptrum, chlamydem pharetramque nepoti. (Qo. 
Insula inexhanstis Chalybum generosa metallis. ( Virgil . 

Exceptions. — Genitives in INIS or YNIS, from 
nouns of Greek origin, have the penultima long, as Del 
phin delphinh, Phorcyn PJiorcynis, Salamis Salaminis ; 
likewise Dis Ditis, Vibex vibicis, Glis gliris, Gryps 


gryphis, Samnis Samnitis, Quiris Quiritis. 

Orpheus in silvis, inter delphlnas Arion. (Virgil. 

Laomedontiaden Priamum Salamina petentem. (Virgil. 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis. (Virgil. 

Huic horret thorax Samnitis pellibus ursae. (Sil. Ital. 
Tradite nostra viris, ignavi, signa, Quirites . (Lucan. 

Silvaque, quae fixam pelago Nesida coronat. (Statius. 
Nec spatio distant Nesidum litora longe. (Priscian. 
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Psophis , too, increases long*, as in Ovid. Met. 5, 607— 
Usque sub Orchomenon, Psaphidaqae Cyllenenque, 

SECT. 22. — Increment from IX and YX. . 

IX atque YX produc . — Breviabis Nixjutf, Cilix^w, 
Strix, Fornix, Histrix, Chcenixjwe, Varixjw, S&llxque : 
Mastichis his, Filicis, Laricis, Coxendicis, et Pix, 

Et Calicis, Calycisgw*, et Eryx, et Styx, et Iapyx, 
Phiyx, et Onyx, addas . — Bebryx variare memento. 

Nouns ending in IX or YX mostly have the penultima 
of the genitive long, as Felix filicis, Perdix percticis , 
Cotumix cotumicis, Pemix pemicis, Lodix lodicis , Bombyx 
bombycis. 

Tollite jampridem, victricia tollite signs. (Lucan. 

Ecce cotumices inter sua pr celia vivunt. ( Ovid. 

Vulturis atque jecur, vel jus perdtcis apricae. ( Seren . Sam. 
•••Cedit apex, summa qua lux pistrice coruscat. ( Avienus . 
Spadices vix Pellaei valuere Cerauni. ( Gratius . 

Lodices mittet docti tibi terra Catulli. ( MartiaL 

Nec siqua Arabio lucet bombyce puella. (Propertius. 
Et mala radices altius arbor agit. (Ovid. 

Vivere cornices multos dicuntur in annos. (Pedo Albinov. 
Fata cicatricem ducere nostra sine. (Ovid. 

Exceptions. — Nix, , Cilix , Strix , Fornix , Histrix , 
Ckcenix , Varix , Salix, Filix , Larix, Coxendix , Pix, 
Calix , Calyx , Eryx, Styx, Iapyx, Phryx , Onyx, have 
their increments short, as have likewise some proper and 
gentile names, such as Ambiorix, Biturix, &c. 

Et stngis invent® per busta jacentia plum®. (Propert. 

* Statius, however, makes it short, Theb. 4, 296 : 
JEpytios idem ardor agros, et Psopkida celsam ..... 
unless here, as in Ovid, we should read Psophidaque. And 
N. B. The name occurs several times in Pausanias, with the 
penultima uniformly circumflexed. 
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§22. — Increment from IX and YX: 

... Venit; et hirsute spinosior histrice barba. ( CalpKurn . 
Ille licet Cilicum victas agat ante catervas. ( Tibullus. 
Saepius occultus vict& coxendxce morbus .... ( Seren . Sam. 
Fecundi* calices quem non fecere disertum ? (Horace. 

Mastix mastichis, a gum, increases short: Mastix, 
mastigis, a whip or scourge, has the increment long. 
Pulegium, abrotonum, nitida cum mastiche coctum. 

(Seren. Samon. 

A Wol Aio* MASTin xaxYj eticLpyipev A^aioi. (Homer. 
■Nunc mastigophoris , oleoque et gymnadis art ^...(Prudent. 

If we be guided by analogy, Appendix ought to increase 
short, Appendicis. — Natrix is said to increase short, on 
the authority of the following fragment of Lucilius, 2, 19- 
Si natibus natricem impressit crassam, capitatam — 
which bears the appearance of a hexameter verse. If it 

* I had long entertained a suspicion that Fecundi was not 
from the pen of Horace, and that he had perhaps written 
Facundi , poetically transferring to the cause the epithet 
which properly belongs to the effect, as, in Homer, omv 
•vtyoiw (11. r, 246) — in English, the cheerful glass — in Pro- 
pertius (3, 23, 18) garrula hora> &c. &c. for I never could 
reconcile myself to the epithet Fecundi , in the common ac- 
ceptation. But, if we give to Horace’s words a new and 
different interpretation, consonant to the idea of Propertius 
ii\ the subjoined passage (4, 6, 75), the adjectiye Fecundi , 
far from being exceptionable, must be considered as a very 
happy epithet ; the poet having in view, not so much the 
overf owing bumper, as the bowl teeming with poetic inspir- 
ation — the verse-inspiring glass : 

Ingenium potis irritat Musa poetis : 

Bacche, soles Phcebo fertilis esse tuo — 
which interpretation is fully authorised by Ovid, who uses 
the very word in question, Fecundus , in a perfectly analogous 
sense : 

. . . Quam clausam implevit fecundo Jupiter auro. (Met. 4 , 698, 
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§ 23. — Increment in O. 

really is what it appears, there can be no doubt respect- 
ing the quantity ; though I confess that I should still be 
inclined to consider Natrix in the same light as Nutrix , 
Victrix , Altrix, and other feminine verbal nouns in IX, 
all increasing long, if Lucan had not used it in the mas- 
culine gender : 

Et natrix violator aquae .... 9, 723. 

Bebryx and Sandix have the increment common. 
Bebrycis et Scythici procul inclementia sacri. ( Val . Flac, 


Possess us Baccho saeva Bebryds in aula. ( Silius . 

Illaque plebeio, vel sit sandicis amictu (Propertius* 

Interdum Libyco fucantur sandice pinnae. ( Gratius . 


SECT. 23. — Increment in O. 

O crescens numero producimus usque priore . — 

O parvum in Greeds brevia ; producito magnum. — 
Attsonius genitivus ORIS, quern neutra dedere , 

Corripitur : propria hisjunges, ut Nestor, et Hector. — 
Os oris, mediosque gradus , extende: — sed Arbos, 

Tlovg compSsta , Lepus, Memor, et Bos, Compos, et Impos, 
Corripe , Cappadocem, Allobrogem, cum PraecSce, et 
OBS, OPS.— 

Verum produces Cercops, Hydropsy, Cyclopsy^. 

The increment in O of the third declension is long in 
words of Latin origin, as Sol solis, Vox vocis , Velox 
veldcisj Victor victoris , and all other verbal nouns in 
OR, Lepor lepdris 9 Bos roris 9 Flos Jldris 9 Dos ddtis 9 Cos 
cotis 9 Tiro tironis 9 Custos custddis 9 Statio stationis 9 and all 
other feminine verbals in 10 — Cato Catbnis 9 and other 
Latin proper names in O. 

Vivite, lurcones 9 comedones / vivite, ventres ! (Lucilius. 
Delectique sacerdotes in publica vota. (Manilius. 

Matrona incedit, census induta nepotum . (Propertius* 
Inquinat egregios adjuncta superbia mores, (Claudian. 
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§ 23.— Increment in O. 

Exesosque situ cogit splendere ligdnes. {Claudian. 

Ire vetat, cursusque vagos stations moratur. {Lucan. 
Et mala vel duri lacrymas motura Catdnis. {Lucan. 

Exception. — Nouns in O or ON 9 taken from the Greek 
J2N, as Sindon 9 Aedon — Proper names, as Agamemnon 9 
Plato or Platon — and other Greek nouns increasing in 
O, preserve in Latin the same quantity of the increment 
which they have in the Greek. If that increment be an 
0-micron 9 it is short ; if an 0-mega 9 it is long. 

Thus Sindo7i 9 Aedon 9 Agamemnon 9 Iason 9 Philemon j, 
&c. increase short; whereas Simon or Simo 9 Laco 9 Plato 9 
Spado 9 Agon 9 Solon 9 Sicyon 9 &c. increase long. 

Cultus sindone non quotidiana. 38. {Martial. 

Si confers fulicas cycnis, et aedona parrae. {Paulinas. 
Sic Methymnaeo gavisus Arione delphin. {Martial. 
Halcyonum tales ventosa per aequora questus. {Pedo Albiri. 
Pythagoran, Anytique reum, doctumque Platona. Hon 
Et gratum nautis sidus fulgere Laconum. {Martial. 
Daphnonas 9 platandnas 9 et aerias cyparissos. ( Martial . 

Sollicitant pavidi dum rhinocerota magistri. ( Martial . 

Sidon 9 Orion 9 JEgceon 9 have the increment common. 
Stat, fiicare colus nec Sidone vilior, Ancon ..... {Silius. 
Atque equidem Teucrum memini Sidona venire. ( Virgil. 
Quorum si mediis Bceoton Oriona quaeres. {Ovid. 
Ensiferi nimium fulget latus Oridnis. {Lucan. 

Haec centumgemini strictos AEgczbnis enses . . .( Claudian . 
.... JEgcedna suis immania terga lacertis. ( Ovid. 

Amazon 9 Macedo 9 Saxo 9 Seno 9 and several other gentile' 
names, increase short.* 


# So much greater is the proportion of gentile names in- 
creasing with O short than with O long — whether Greek, as 
AoneSf Dolopes , Pceones , Myrmidones , or barbaric, as Teu- 
tones, Santones, Vascones , AUobrbges — that the reader, who. 
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§ 23. — Increment in O. 

Me Seribnum furiis, Brenni me reddite flammis. {Claud. 
Prospicerem dubiis venientem Saxona ventis. ( Claudian . 
Pugnaces pictis cohibebant Lingonas armis. {Lucan. 

Brito has the increment common. 

Qua nec terribiles Cimbri, nec Brittones unquam. . .{Jitv. 
Quam veteres brachse Briltdnisp&uperis, et quam ...{Mart. 

Exception 2. — Genitives in ORIS , from Latin nouns 
of the neuter gender, have the penultima short, as Ebbris , 
Marmbris , Corporis , &c. — But 
Ador forms adoris and adoris , whence Addreus in Virgil, 
and Adorea in Horace and Claudian. 

Mox ador, atque adoris de polline pultificum far. {Auson. 
Illam sponte satos adbris stravisse maniplos. 

( Gannius , ap. Prise . 
Emicat in nubes nidoribus ardor adoris. {Idem, ibid. 
Whether this variation of quantity be connected with 
difference of gender, as in Decus decoris and Decor de- 
coris , I will not pretend to decide. 

Greek proper names in OR, and appellatives, as Rhetor, 
increase short. 

Ingemit et dulci frater cum Castore Pollux. {Val. Flac. 
Et multos illic Hectbras esse puta. {Ovid. 

Peleos et Priami transit, vel Nestbris, aetas. {Martial. 
Dum modo causidicum, dum te modo rhetbra fingis. 

{Martial. 

Os (the mouth) makes oris long. Adjectives of the 
comparative degree have a long increment, as Mclioris , 
Majoris, Bejoris, &c. 

Componens manibusque manus, atque oribus ora. {Virgil. 
.... Mens aliud suadet : video melibra, proboque ; 
Detei'idra sequor. {Ovid. 

in cases of doubt, should venture to shorten every name of 
the kind which occurs new to him, would much oftener pro- 
nounce right than wrong. 
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$ 24. — Increment in U. 

The compounds of Ilouf, as Tripus , Polypus * , (Edipus, 
also Memor 9 Arbor , Lepus , Bos, Compos, Impos , increase 
short. 

Insignem fama, sanctoque Melampode cretam. ( Statius . 
Phineas invites, Afer, et CEdipodas . ( Martial . 

Strata jacent passim sua quaque* sub arbbre poma. ( Virg* 
Mavis, Rufe, coquum scindere, quam leporem. {Mart. 
Vivite felices, membres et vivite nostri. ( Tibullus < 

Exception 3. — Cappadox , AUobrox , Prcecox , and nouns 
which have a consonant immediately before S in the no- 
minative, as Scrobs, Ops , Inops, AStkiopSy Cecrops y 

DolopSy increase short — except Cyclops 9 Cercops, Hydrops . 
Mancipiis locuples, eget seris Cappad&cum rex. ( Horace . . 
.... Materna, letum prcecocis mali tulit. 22. (Seneca. 
Insita prcccbquibus surrepere Persica prunis. (Ccdphtirnius. 
Virginibusque tribus gemino de Cecrope natis. ...(Ovid. 
Et portentosos Cercdpum ludit in ortus. (Manilius. 
Tela reponuntur manibus fabricata Cydopum. (Ovid* 

SECT. 24. — Increment in U. 

U crescens breve sit. — Verum genitivus in URIS, 

UDIS, et UTIS, ab US, producitur : adjice Fur, Frux, 
Lux, Pollux. — Brevia Intercusgw, Pecusyw*, Ligusgw& 
The increment U of the third declension is mostly 

* So the text is judiciously given by Professor Heyne — 
sua agreeing with poma — quaque with arbore — i. e. “ Lo 
junipers and chestnut-trees , and, under every tree, a profusion 
of its native produce 1 * — far preferable to the common read- 
ing, sud quceque , which, besides being metrically objection- 
able on account of the harsh synaeresis in sua, is moreover 
inferior in point of sense, viz. “ Junipers and chestnut-trees, 
and each fruit under its own tree”— all safe and regular 
not one rolled or blown beyond its proper limits — not one pur - 
loined by any truant schoolboy l 
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short, as Murmur murmiiris , Furfur Jurfitris , Z)&r 
Prcesul prcestilis, Turtur turturis . 

Consule nos, dike nos, dike jam victore, earemus. ( Pedo . 
Non fals& pendens in mfce Laureolus. ( Martial . 

Exceptions . — Genitives in UDIS, URIS , and UTIS, 
from nominatives in [7$, have the penultima long, as 
Palus pal&dis , /hcws incUdis , Tellus tellUris , Virtus 
virtutis ; — also .Fwr furis 9 lux lUcis 9 Pollux Politicise 
besides FrUgis from the obsolete Frux. — But Intercus , 
Pecus, and Ligus , increase short. 

Tam grave percussis incUdibus sera resultant. ( Martial , 
Cum sanguis nimius puri commixtus atroci. (Seren. Sam . 
Quid domini faciant, audent cum talia.yftm ( Virgil . 

PollUcem pugiles, Castora placet eques. (Ovid* 

Like sacra requiescat humus, requiescat arator. ( Tibullus . 

SECT. 25. — Plural Increment of Nouns . 

When the genitive or dative case plural contains a 
syllable more than the nominative plural, the penultima 
of such genitive or dative is called the plural increment, 
as SA in Musarum, BO in Amborum and Ambobus 9 BI in 
Nubium and Nubibus 9 Quo in Qtvorum, QUI in Quibus 9 
RE in Rerum and Rebus . 

Plural Increments in A, E, I, O, U*. 

Pluralis casus si crescat 9 protrahit A, E, . 

Atque O. — Corripies I, U : verum excipe Bubus. 

The plural increments, A 9 E 9 O, are long, as Harum 9 
Qudrum, Musarum, Ambabus, Animdbus 9 Rerum, Rebus, 
Hbrum, Quorum, Dominorum, Ambbbus , Dubbus . 

Qudrum quae forma pulcherrima, Dei'opeam . . . . ( Virgil. 
Appia, longarum , teritur, regina vidrum . (Slat. 

....Templa ; simul geminis adolentur thura deabus. ( Prud . 

H 
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Arreptaque manu, “Quid agis, dulcissime* rerUm ?” (Hor* 
Rebus in angustis facile est contemnere vitam. ( MartiaL 

* As this passage has been misconstrued by the learned 
H. Stephanas and other critics, who have erroneously made 
the genitive rerum to depend on quid ; tliat mistake has 
induced me to notice in this place some other passages of 
different authors, in which rerum and rebus might in like 
manner be inadvertently misconstrued ; but which, brought 
here together into one focus, will mutually illustrate each 
other, and exemplify the proper application and import of 
an idiom by no means peculiar to Horace. 

Virgil’s “ Romanos rerum dominos” is, by every schoolboy, 
known to signify “ lords of the world) or the unvoerse and 
thus we find in Ovid, “ Deos rerum dominos ” (Pont. 2, 2, 12) 

— “ Urbem rerum dominam ” (Met. 15. 447) — “ Urbs Ro- 
mana caput rerum” (M. 15, 736) — “ Populus rerum potens ” 
(Fast. 1, 88) — Rerum potentia” (Met. 2, 259, and Fast. 6, 
359) — “ Media rerum regia” (Fast. 6, 273) — “ Reram 
consule sumnue” (Met. 2, 300) — and in Curtius, “ Illud 
mare , quod rebus humanis terminum voluit esse natura” (9, 3) 

— « Ultimus rerum humanaram terminus tT (9, 2) — M Hu- 
manarum rerum terminos” (9, 2) — in all which passages,* 
rerum means the world or the universe , as likewise in the 
following : 

. . Sic traditus illi, 

Servatusque, Oriens ; at non pars altera rerum 

Tradita Claudian, 4 Cons. Hon. 70. 

“ the other great division of the world,” i. e. the West* 
Tertia pars rerum, Libye .... Lucan, 9, 411. 

« Africa, the third grand division of the world.” 

Aut Libyae aut Asiae latus, aut pars tertia rerum . (Silius. 
i. e. “ Europe ,” agreeably to the same tripartite division. 

Hence “ Pompeio rebus ademto” (Lucan, 9, 205), is readily 
understood to mean “ Snatched from this world;” “ Erep- 
tum rebus humanis” (Curtius, 10, 5, compared with the 
preceding quotations from him) to express the same idea ; 
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Ambobus populis sic venerandus eris. (Ovid. 

Atque alii, quorum comcedia prisca virorum eSt. (Horace. 

and that of Persius (5, 103) “ Exclamet Melicerta perisse 
Frontem de rebus” — “that all shame has vanished from 
the world/’ 

With respect to Horace’s “ dulcissime rerum” the observ- 
ant scholar well knows, that, in this and similar combinations 
with a superlative, the word rerum is exactly equivalent 
to our English phrase, “ in the voortdf or, as the French more 
nearly express it, “ of the xvorld ” — “ du monde ” — ex. gr. 

Quid membra imraania prosunt ? 

Quid geminae vires ? quid, quod Jortissima rerum 
In nobis natura duplex animalia junxit ? Ovid, Met. 12, 501. 
. ‘‘combined in us [ Centaurs ] the powers of two different 
animals, the most courageous under heaven ” — the adjective 
very properly agreeing with animalia , not with res , as in 
Catullus, 4, 2, 

Phaselus ille, quem videtis, hospites. 

Ait fuisse navium celerrimus — 
i. e. u celerrimus phaselus omnium navium,” with which 
Horace’s Fortissimo Tyndaridarum (Sat. 1, 1, 100) is in per- 
fect unispn \ fortissimo agreeing with femina understood, and 
Tyndaridarum (from the masculine Tyndarides) meaning 
the whole posterity of Tyndarus — the masculine gender 
including, of course, the feminine, as in numerous other 
instances, occurring in every page of the classics ; so that 
there was not the smallest necessity for that pretended 
emendation, Tyndariarum 9 which is neither Greek nor 
Latin, or for supposing the unlicenced feminine nominative, 
Tyndarida . — As well might operum , in the following pas- 
sage of Claudian (4 Cons. Hon. 284) be considered as a 
syncope for operorum from a pretended masculine, operus 
or oper 9 of the second declension, because , truly, the adjec- 
tive pulcherrimus is masculine ! 

Nonne vides, operum quo se pulcherrimus ille 
Mundus amore liget ? 

H 2 
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The plural increments /and U are short, as Quibus, 
Tnbus , Montibus , Lacubus 9 Verubrn : — except Bubus> 
which has the penultima long, for the reason alleged in 
page 60 . 

in which phrase the idiom is the same as in that of Catullus 
above quoted— and in <( Pessimiservitiorum ” (Tacit. H. 4, 1) 
— *“ Phycis, sola piscium” (Pliny, 9, 26) — “ Immanissimi 
gentium Galli et Germani” (Florus, 3, 10) — Postrema cer - 
taminum Munda” (FI or. 4, 2) — u Hcec sola meorumfami - 
liarium ” (Plaut. Amph. 5, 1, 31) — with many others obser- 
vable in the best writers. 

But, to return to rerurit — 

Ergo erit ilia dies, qu& tu, pulcherrime rerum 9 

Quattuor in niveis aureus ibis equis? Ovid, Art. 1, 213. 
Si, quae te peperit, tabs, pulcherrime rerum , 

Qualis es ipse, fuit. Ovid, Met. 8, 49. 

O utinam nocitura tibi, pulcherrime rerum % 

In medio nisu viscera rupta forent ! Ovid, Ep. 4, 125. 
Qu& tanto minor es, quanto te, maxime rerum , 

Quam quos vicisti, vincere majus erat. Ov. Ep. 9, 107- 
The sense of these passages is sufficiently evident from what 
has preceded ; nor will the following be less easily under- 
stood. 

Modo maxima rerum > 

Tot generis natisque potens [//ipCM^a],nuribusque,viroque» 
Nunc trahor exsul, inops — Ovid, Met. 1 3, 508. 

« the greatest queen in the universe” 

.... Maxima rerum Roma ; — Virgil, ^En. 7, 602, and 
Prudentius, Peri Steph. 9, 3, and 

.... Rerum pulcherrima Roma — Georg. 2, 534, 

« the greatest, the finest, city in the universe ”* — the adjec- 
tive agreeing with Roma; as, in Horace’s 

Venit, vilissima rerum> 

Hie aqua — (Sat. 1, 5, 88) 
vilissima agrees with aqua> though we translate it, u the 
cheapest thing (or commodity) under heaven.” 
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Vivite felices, quibus est fortuna peracta.... ( Virgil . 

Uaec effatus thus : latrones dicta facessunt. ( Ennius . 

Necte tribus nodis ternos, Amarylli, colores. ( Virgil . 


Non opibus mentes hominum curaeque levantur. ( TibidL 
Praeterea domibus flammam, domibusque ruinam .... 

( Propertius. 

.... Praemia, de ladtbus proxima musta tuis. {Ovid. 
Porttibus egredior, ventisque ferentibus usus .... {Ovid. 
Et totum lustret curvatis arcubus orbem. ( Manilius . 

Pars in frusta secant, verilbusque trementia figunt. {Virg. 
Adversis specubus , ruptoque e pectore montis.... ( Gratius v 
.... Pestilitas ; etiam pecubus balantibus aegror. {Lucret. 
Et Tiberis nostris advena bubus erat. {Propertius. 

SECT. 26. — Increment of Verbs. 

The second person singular of the present tense indi- 
cative active is the standard by which we estimate the 
increments of verbs. Any tense or person, which does 
not contain a greater number of syllables than that 
standard word, has no increment. Thus Amat , Amant 9 
Ama 9 Amem 9 Amans 9 containing, like Amas 9 only two 
syllables, have no increment.* 

If a tense or person contain one additional syllable, it 
has a single increment, which is the penultima, as 


In the following passage of Ovid, Art. 1, 359> the word 
rerunt will hardly bear to be translated — 

Mens erit apta capi tunc, cum, hetissima rerum , 

Ut seges in pingui, luxuriabit, humo. 

* For deponent verbs, we may either suppose an active 
voice which shall furnish our standard to regulate the incre- 
ments, or we may regulate them by other verbs of the same 
conjugation which have an active voice. Thus, for the verb 
Gradior 9 we may either suppose a fictitious active, Gradio 
jrradis , or be guided by Rapior 9 which has a real active. 

H 3 
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$ 27 . — Verbal Increment irt A. 

aMAmus , aMAiis ; for the final syllable is never called 
the increment. — If it contain two additional syllables, it 
has a double increment, as aMABAmus , aMABImus . — 
If it contain three additional syllables, it has a triple in- 
crement, as aMAVERImus , aMA VERItis ; — if four, a 
fourfold increment, as auDIEBAMIni. 

SECT- 27. — Verbal Increment in A- 
A crescens produc. — Do incremento excipe primo . 

A is long in the increments of verbs, of every conju- 
gation, as Stdbam 9 Stares , Properdmus , Doceb&mur 9 Audie - 
bdminiy &c. 

Serius aut citius sedem properdmus ad unam. ( Ovid* 
Pugnabant armis, quae post fabricaverat usus. ( Horace . 
Festinavit Arabs, festinavere Sabaei. ( Martial * 

Qua nunc arte graves tolerabis inutilis annos? ( Martial . 
Ipse gubemabit residens in puppe Cupido. ( Ovid * 

Clam tamen intrato, ne te meacarmina lsedant- ( Ovid « 
Hunc omnes servate ducem, servdte senatum. ( Martial , 
Serta mihi Phyllis legeret, cantdret Amyntas. ( VirgiL 
Esse videbarisy fateor, Lucretia nobis. (Mart* 

Jupiter ! o quanta belli donabere praeda ! ( Statius . 

Contemplator item, cum se nux plurima silvis... (Virgil* 
Exception. — The first increment (alone} of the verb 
Do is short, as DdmuSy Datisy Dabamy Daboy D&reniy 
Dare; for which reason we pronounce Circumddrey 
Venumdarey Pessumdare 9 & c. with the penultima short. 
— The second increment of Do 9 not being excepted, is 
long according to the general rule, as DdbamuSy Daba* 
miniy &c. 

His lacrymis vitam ddmus 9 et miserescimus ultro. ( VirgiL 
Mille dabam * nummos: noluit accipere. ( Martial * 

* This passage invites a remark on a propriety of the im- 
perfect tense indicative, which is perhaps not always suffi- 
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§ 27. — Vei'lal Inwement in A. 70 

Quamvis magna daret , quamvis majora d&turus. ( TibulL 
.... Taurino quantum possent circumdare tergo. ( VirgiU 

ciently noticed. Besides its two well-known meanings — 
that we were engaged in 'performing some unfinished act at a 
particular point of time mentioned* — or that we were, 
during a continued length of time, regularly accustomed to 
perform some actf — it is also used to express a simple in* 
tention or preparation, without any positive commencement 
of the act itself, or any proceeding beyond the preparatory 
measures. A single example from Livy (43, 21 ) will suffi- 
ciently explain and prove this. A plan (he says) was con- 
certed for surrendering the city of Stratus to king Perseus ; 
and, on his march thither, Perseus met Archidamus, 44 per 
quern ei Stratus tradebatur” Now the intended surrender 
never took place, nor was even attempted : whence 44 trade- 
batur” can only signify, that the town was intended , or about , 
to be surrendered ; or (expressing it in the active voice) that 
Archidamus intended , or was preparing , to surrender the 
town — in other words, that affairs were in train for a sur- 
render. — So, in Martial, above quoted, “Dabam” signifies, 
not “ I gave” or “ I was giving” (for there could be no 
giving without acceptance), but 44 I was preparing to give”— 
44 I made the offer of giving” — or, simply, “ 1 offered :” and 
in Terence, Andria, 3, 3, 13, 44 Olim cum dabam” “ when 1 
was willing [ready > or preparing ] to give” — In like manner 
we find the present tense used to express the simple inten- 
tion, or the preparation for a future action not yet com* 
menced, as in this passage of Terence (And. % 1, 1), “ Z)a- 
turne ilia Pampkilo 9” and these of Virgil, “ Mopso Nisa 
datur” (Eel. 8, 26), and “ Daiur tibi paella, quam petis? 
datur” (Catalect. 4, 2) : in all which cases, the “ Datur ” 
implies nothing more than the intention of giving the fair one 

* As, Quo tempore tu cecidisti , ego surgebam — was rising . 

*)■ As, in Martial, 9, 89, and 10, 57, Mittebas —were ac- 
customed to send . — So congerebam 9 Terence, Eun. % 3, 18- 
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§ 28. — Verbal Increment in E. 

Mul la rogant utenda dari 9 data reddere nolunt. (Ovid. 
Nam quod consilium, aut quae jam fortuna, dctbatur? ( Vir . 

SECT. 28. — Verbal Increment in E. 

E quoque productint verbi incremental — Sed, ante R, 

E breviare solent ternce dm tempora prima. — 

Die BeRIS atque B£RE: at ReRIS producito ReRE. — 
Sit brevis E, quando RAM, RIM, RO, adjuncta se- 
quent ur. — 

Con'ipit inter dum Stet&runt DedSrunt quepoeta. 

The increment E is long, as Flebam , Rebar , Ameris 9 
Docerem , Legerunt. 

Haec super arvorum cultu, pecorumque canebam* ( Virg . 


in marriage, and the preparations for the wedding. — In the 
Andria alone, may be found six other instances of the pre- 
sent tense thus used to express the intention, or preparation 
for a future act, viz. 44 datf' 2, 2, 15 — 44 dare” 2, 2, 16 — 
44 dat” % 2, 34* — 44 non dat” % 3, 2 — 44 ducere ” % 4*, 8 — 
44 nubere” 3, 3, 3. 

• From this line, considered as the date of Virgil’s Geor- 
gies (4*, 559) — and from the imperfection of our English 
grammar, which does not afford such nice discriminations of 
tense as we find in the French and Italian verbs — seems to 
have arisen the too prevalent mode of dating prefaces and 
title-pages in the preterimperfect tense: 44 Scribebam ” [I •uoas 
writing f this] — 44 Dabam ” [I was giving it to the printer, 
or bearer] — 44 Imprimebat” or 44 Excudebat” [he was print- 
ing it] — instead of Scripsi, Dedi 9 Impressit 9 Excudit. — The 
error £ appears to have proceeded from a want of attention 

f See the note on Dabam> page 78. 

% Pretty nearly on a par, in point of elegance and pro- 
priety, with that of the foreigner who should say, 44 1 did 
write this ; and I did give it to the printer ; and he did print 
it.” 
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§ 28. — Verbal Increment in E, 

Praeteritique memor Jlebat , metuensque futuri. (Lucan. 
Sic equidem ducebam animo rebarque futurum. (Virgil. 

to the peculiar circumstances and intent of Virgil’s date — 
supposing it to be really his; though its authenticity is of 
little consequence on the present occasion, since we have, 
in Martial (9, 85), an exactly similar date, with similar re- 
ference to the period of another (contemporary) transaction, 
or series of transactions, viz. 

Cum tua, sacrilegos contra, Norbane, furores, 

Staret pro domino Caesare sancta fides ; 

Haec ego' Pieria ludebam tutus in umbra — - 
i. e. “ While you •were engaged in defending Caesar’s cause, I 
•was habitually employed in writing .” — So Virgil’s Canebam : 
L e. During the period of Caesar’s Eastern campaign,” or, 
“ While Caesar was hurling * the thunders of war, &c. I con- 
tinued habitually engaged in composing these Georgies,” • — 
Had he simply meant to declare himself author of the 
Georgies, he would have said Cecini , as Lusi in verse 565 ; 
and as Ovid (Met. 15, 871) “ Jamque opus exegi," and, in 
2 Trist.549, 

Sex ego Fastorum scripsi, totidemque libellos — 
not Exigebam, or Scribebam , because he barely mentions the 
complete, finished act, without reference to the period or du- 
ration of any contemporary action or circumstances. — Let 
us now suppose, that, instead of “ Veni, Vidi , Vici," Caesar 
had written, Veniebam , Videbam , Vincebam , [I was coming ; 
I was looking at the enemy ; and I was gaining the victory], 
what could the senate have understood ? — They might well 
have doubted, whether he had completed the business, and 
actually gained a final victory — or, when on the point of 
defeating the enemy, he, by a sudden reverse of fortune, was 
himself defeated. But this victory (it may be said) was the 
work of a short time — a few hours at most ; whereas the 


* The substitution of the present tense, Fulminat 9 &c • 
for the past, makes no difference in this case. ^ 
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} 28. — Verbal Increment in E. 


Non hue Sidonii torserunt cornua nautce. 
Pendentem summa capream de rupe videbis. 
Neu juvenes celebret multo sermone, caveto. 
Quo fletu manes, qua numina voce, moveret ? 


{Horace. 

( Mart - 
( Tibullus . 
( Virgil. 


writing of an elaborate volume of Latin may have occupied 
whole months or years* Granting this, the length of the 
action or performance cannot affect the tense, unless its gra- 
dual progress be noted as co-incident with the period of some 
other transaction. For example, let us have to express that 
the Romans conquered the world ; which was the business of 
several centuries : notwithstanding the length of time, if we 
mean simply to state the fact, without reference to the period 
of any co-existing circumstances, we cannot, with propriety, 
employ any other tense than the preterperfect, Domuerunt , 
as, in Suetonius, “ Gallias Ccesar subegit” — not Subigebat 9 
though it was the work of several years. — These consider- 
ations, suggested by me, some years since, to a professed 
critic much practised in writing Latin, induced him at last to 
adopt the preterperfect tense for his dates, instead of the 
imperfect, which he had before Been in the habit of using. 

— While on the subject of tenses, I am induced to observe, 
that young Latinists might easily be taught to avoid a very 
common twofold misapplication of them in the passive voice, 
by the observance of this simple direction, which, in the 
course of my long practice as a teacher, I have found effec- 
tual for the purpose, viz. “ Before you choose the passive tense 
by which any fact is to be expressed , express that fact in the 
English active voice: and whatever tense is proper in the active 9 
will also be proper in the passive” Ex. gr. “ Our enemies 
are conquered” — Are we now conquering them ? — No: “ We 
already have conquered them” — preterperfect — Victi sunt 

— not Vincuntur 9 according to Lily’s grammar. — “ Out 
prisoners were chained , -when you saw them.” Were we then 
chaining them ? — No : “ We already had chained them” — 
preterpluperfect — Vincti erant — not Vinciebantur 9 accord- 
ing to the grammar. 
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§ 28. — Verbal Increment in E. 

Daedale ! Lucano cum sic lacereris ab urso .... ( Martial . 
Unde habeas, quaerit nemo : sed oportet habere . ( Ennius . 
Castigatque, auditque dolos, subigitque fateri ... ( Virgil . 

Exception . — 22 before 22 is short in the increment 
of all the present and imperfect tenses of the third con- 
jugation, as Legbe (pres, infin.) Legh'em , Leg bis Leg be 
(pres. ind. pass.) Legbe (imperat.) Legerer . But, in the 
second increment, where the word terminates in ReRIS 
or ReRE, the E is long, as Loqubbis, Prosequerbe . 
Extremum tanti fructum capbetis amoris. (Lucan. 

Par cere personis, dicere de vitiis. (Martial. 

Cum consternatis diripereris equis. (Chid. 

Jungebam Phrygios, cum tu raperere , leones. (Claudian. 

BeRIS and BeRE are likewise short, as Donabbis , 
Fatebere. 

Sanguine Trojano et Retulo dotabbe 9 virgo. (Virgil. 
Tu cave defendas, quamvis mordebbe dictis. (Ovid. 
Cras donabbis hsedo. 48. (Horace. 

Quis nunc te adibit? quoi videberis bella ? 23. (Catullus. 

VRim , Velis, &c. have the E short. 

Quod sis, esse velis, nihilque malis. 38. (Martial. 

Exception . — E is short before RAM, RIM, and RO, 
(and, of course, before -ras, - rat , -m, -rit, and the other 
persons of the same tenses) as Amavbam, Amaverim, 
Amavbo, Feceram , Fecerim, Fecero. — But 

This rule does not apply to those syncopated tenses 
which have lost the syllable VE, as Fleram, Flerim, Flbo; 
the E, in these contracted forms, retaining the same quan- 
tity which it possessed previously to the syncope, viz. 
Fle(\e)?'am, Fle(ve)rim, Fle(ve)ro. (See Redit and Amat, 
tmder “ Final T,” Sect. 35.) 

Te spectem, suprema mihi cum venbit hora. ( Tibullus . 
Nerunt fatales fortia fila deae. (Ovid. 

Respecting Dederunt, and such other examples of the 
penultima short, see the remarks under " Systole,” § 51. 
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SECT. 29. — Verbal Increment in I. 

Corripit I crescens verbum. — Sed done Vellmus, 
Nollmus, Slums, quceque liinc formantur ; et IVI 
Prceteritum . Par iter quartce prius incrementum 9 
Consona cum sequitur , tu protraxisse memento . — 

RI conjunctivum gaudent variare poetce. 

In the increment of verbs, (whether the first increment, 
or the second, third, or fourth) I is short, as Linqmmus 9 
Amabimus , Docebimini , Audiebamini , Venimus of the pre-* 
terperfect tense, &c. &c. 

Victuros agimus semper, nec vivimus unquam. (Manillas. 
Nicimus ; expulimus facilis jam copia regni. ( Claudian . 
Cras ingens iterabimus aequor. 7. ( Horace . 

Scinditur interea studia in contraria vulgus. ( Virgil \ 

Quapropter id vos factum suspicamini ? 22. ( Plautus K 

Mora tarda mente cedat; simul ite; sequimmi. 34. ( CatuU . 

Exceptions. — The I is long in Nolito 9 Nolite , Nolitote , 
Nollmus , Nolltis, Vellmus 9 Velllis 9 Mallmus 9 Malltis 9 
Simus 9 Sltis 9 and their compounds, Posslmus 9 Adsimus, 
pi'osimus 9 &c. 

Ne nimium slmus 9 stultorum more, molesti. (Martial. 
Cum sltis similes paresque vit&. 38. (Martial. 

.... Possitis 9 ter quisque manus jactate micantes. ( Calph 
Credere, pastores, levibus nolite puellis. (Calphumius. 

The penultima of the preterite in IVI is long, of what- 
ever conjugation the verb may be, as Audivi 9 Petivi 9 Po- 
tlvi : also the first increment of the fourth conjugation, in 
every tense and person where it is immediately followed 
by a consonant, as Audimus 9 Auditis 9 Audlto 9 Audlte 9 Au - 
dxrem 9 Audire 9 Audlris 9 Audlmur 9 Auditor 9 Audlrer 9 Au- 
diri 9 with the contracted form Audlbam 9 and the antique 
Audxbo 9 which we uniformly find in lbam 9 and lbo 9 from 
E0 9 as well as in Qiilbam and Quibo 9 from Queo. 
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§ 29. — RIS arid RI Subjunctive* 

Cessi, et sublato montem genitore petivi. (Virgil. 

Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior Ito. ( Virgil . 
Jungimus hospitio dextras, et tecta subimus. . ( Virgil* 

Nutribat , teneris immulgens ubera labris. ( Virgil . 

Lenibunt tacito vubiera nostra sinu. ( Propertius . 

Qui non edistis, saturi fite fabulis. 22. (Plautus. 

Ipse suas aether flammas suffeire nequwet. * ( Manilius . 

Ridet ager ; vestitur humus ; vestitur et arbos. ( Martial . 
Deficit alma Ceres, nec plebes pane potitur. .( Lucilius. 
In hac est pura oratio : experimini. 22# ( Terence. 

Where the I is immediately followed by a vowel, the 
former is of course short by position, as AuMunt , Audie • 
bam , , Audiam, Audiens 9 &c. 

Respecting the quantity of RI in RIMUS and RITIS 
of the subjunctive mood, prosodians are by no means 
agreed; some asserting that it is short ki the preterperfect, 
and long in the future, while others maintain that it 
ought to be long in both. — For a modern writer on 
Prosody to hazard a judgment on a point which remained 
undecided among the ancient grammarians, might be 
deemed presumption. Yet, if we attend a little to the 
rules of analogy, we may perhaps be enabled to form an 
opinion, either true or nearly approaching to the truth. 

In all the other tenses, wherever we see one syllable 
more in the first or second person plural than in the second 
person singular, we observe an agreement, in point of 
quantity, between the penultima of such first or second 
person plural and the final syllable of the second person 


* It is worthy of observation, that Priscian (Periegesis, 
417) has nequvtur with a short increment : 

.... Exstingui nequttur ; quem Graii nomine vero 
Asbestonmemprant. 

i 
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§ 29. — RIS and RI Subjunctive. 

singular, except where a difference is caused by position^ 
as in es, estis. Thus we see, 

Present, amas, amdmus , amdtis 
doces, docemus, docetis 
legis , legimus , legitis 
audis , audlmus, audxtis. 

Imperf. ... bds, ... bamus , ... batis , every conjugation. 
Pluperf. ... ras 9 ... ramus , ...ratis, every conjugation. 
Future ... .. Mmus , first and second ; 

••• es, ...emus, ...etis. third and fourth. 
Imperat. d, first conjugation 
e, ete 9 second 
e 9 ite 9 third 
i 9 ite 9 fourth. 

Subj. pres. es 9 emus 9 etis, 1st conj. 

as, amus 9 atis , 2d, 3d, 4th. 

Imperf. res, remus, retis , every conj. 

Pluperf. sses, ssemus, ssetis, every conj. 

And the same regularity is observable in the passive 
voice; the penultima of MINI and MINOR in the plural 
being every-where short, as the final RIS and RE are 
in the second person singular. 

Now, since we observe that analogy to run so uniformly 
through the other tenses, we may, I think, reasonably con- 
clude that it equally prevails in the perfect and future of 
the subjunctive.* Nor is this a gratuitous supposition, 
but a fact, as will presently appear. If, therefore, we can 
by any means ascertain the quantity of either RIS or 
RIMUS or RITIS, that will be sufficient to determine 
the quantity of all the three, since, by the law above 
noticed, they will mutually prove each other. 


* The same opinion is maintained by Burmann, in his 
note on Ovid, Ep. 7, 53. 
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To begin with the future tense, we find the RIS short 
in many instances, as 

Dixens , experiar ; si vis, potes, addit, et instat. (Horace. 
Tune insanus eris, si accepens ? an magis excors ...(Hor. 
Is mihi, dives eris, si causas egeris, inquit. (MartiaL 
...VideriSj hoc dices, Marcus avere jubet.) (MartiaL 
Nec porrexeris ista, sed teneto. 38. (MartiaL 

... Junxeris, alterius fiet uterque timor. (MartiaL 

Videris , immensis cum conclamata querelis... (Martial. 
Et cum, “ Jam satis est,” dixens 9 ille leget. (MartiaL 
Hoc, precor, emenda : quod si correxeris unum, 

Nullus in egregio corpore naevus erit. (OvidL 

In the following passages, we find the RIS of the future 
long — naturally long, not accidentally made so by the 
effect of the caesura. 

Si thure pla-\-c&ris\ et homa . . . . 30. (Horace. 

Quemcumque miserum vi-\-d$ris\ hominem scias. # 22. 

(Seneca. 

Simul sonante sen-\-seris\ iter pede. 22. (-f Tibullus. 

Nisi tu illi drachmis J!e-\-veris argenteis. 22. (PlautuS* 
From the preceding examples, we may fairly conclude^ 
that, in the following also, and in numerous other in- 
stances where the long RIS happens to stand in the cae- 
sura, it is not to the caesura that it is indebted for being 
long. In the first verse, quoted from Statius, that licence 
would hardly be admissible. 

... Aut, cum me dap ejuverfs opimfi . ... 38. (Statius. 

* This line might otherwise be scanned with the fourth 
foot a tribrachys , thus 

dens A#-|-minem | scias, 

but for the consideration that the fifth iambus is more rare 
in tragedy. 

t Burmann’s Anthologia, 6, 83. 

I 2 
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§ 29. — RIS and RI Subjunctive) 

Aut non tentaris , hut perfice : tollitur index • . . . (Ovid. 
Cum semel occiderls , et de te splendida Minos... (Hot. 
...Audierzs haeres. Ergo nunc Dama sodalis... (Horace. 
i..Mi$cueris elixa, simul conchylia turdis . . . ( Horace • 

Da mihi te placidum : dederis in carmina vires. ( Ovid. 

. From the authorities above adduced, it evidently ap- 
pears that the future RIS was common. It now remains 
to inquire whether the RIS of the preterperfect was so 
likewise. In the following passages, it is short. '• 

...Et, cum tot Crcesos viceris , esse Numam. (Martial. 
Par animi laus est, et, quos sper averts annos, 

Perd^re. (Lucan. 

Hoc, si me decies una conveneris hor&, 

Dicis. ( Martial , 

Romam vade, liber: si, veneris unde, requirat. . ..(Marti 
Nec venit in mentem, quorum consederis arvis. ( VirgiL 
Quantum profueris, quantam servaverzs urbem. (Claudidm 

Nec, quos promovens , alto 

Turgidu&alloqueris fastu ... (ClaudiarL 

Deniquc), cum meritis implevens omnia, Caesar ... {OvicL 
^..Liqueris Anchisen : superet conjuxne Creusa...(Pifrg. 
Hinc age, Rhipaeo quos videris orbe furores, 

Musa, mone. (Valerius Haccus. 

;Adspicis, in quales miserum patefeceris usus... (Statius. 
Quae domus, aut tellus ; animam quibus hameris astris. 

(Statius. 

...... ......Quae nuper bella sub Arcto - . 

Felici, Carine, manu confecerzs ; ipso... (Nemesian. 

Of the RIS long in the preterite I can hardly produce 
one perfectly unquestionable instance : yet I proceed to 
quote a few examples, such as I can find. 

...Quos ad Eoum tideris Oronten. 37- (Statius. 

Calvus cum fueris , eris comatus. 38. (Martial. 

Munera, quae dederis , habeat sine lite jubeto. ( Ovid. 
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Qui mihi cum dederis ingentia pignora, cumque...(Owrf. 
Ignorant populi, si non in morte probaris, 

An scieris adversa pati. (Lucan; 

«..Quos dederis : acie nec jam pulsare r ebelles . . . ( Claud. 

In the last four of these examples, it is true, the quan- 
tity of the RIS may be attributed to the caesura : but, in 
the lines quoted from Statius and Martial, that argument 
is not of equal force, as the caesura was very rarely allow- 
ed to lengthen a short syllable in lyric composition: and, 
from what we have observed in the RIS of the future, we 
may safely venture to assert that the RIS of the preterite 
is also common in its own nature, without the assistance 
of the caesura. 

The RIMUS and RITIS of the future are common 
beyond all doubt*: ex. gr. 

Quas ob res, ubi vidertmus , nil posse creari . . .( Lua'etius. 
...Viderttis stellas illic, ubi circulus axem . • . (Ovid. 
Odenmus magis in culpam poenasque creatos# (Manilius. 
Haec ubi dixeritis, servet sua dona, rogate. (Ovid. 
Nec mi aurum posco, nec mi pretium dedentis. (Ennius. 
•••Accepisse simul: vitam dederxtis in unda. (Ovid. 
...Consulis ut limen contigeritisj erit. (Ovid. 

Et maris Ionii transieritis aquas. ( Ovid. 

Dein cum millia multa fecerimus. 38. (Catullus. 

Ne dixeritis, obsecro, huic, vostram fidem. 22. (Plautus. 
.... Possint, figurd nove?'imus mystica. 22. (Prudentius. 

* To the examples here quoted of acknowledged subjunc- 
tives, may safely be added Erimus and Eritis from Sum, 
which, though usually considered as of the future indicative, 
do nevertheless really belong to the subjunctive, as will be 
shown in page 97* And, agreeably to my ideas on the sub- 
ject, Tertullian, Juvencus, and Paulinus, have the RI long 
in Erimus and Poterimus, thus making it common, as it is 
in every other future subjunctive. . 

x 3 
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....Hinc pedem si ceperirhus, edere iterum dactylum. SB* 

( Terentianus Maurus. 
Nam, quum sustiderbnus u O Camcen8e”...38. (T. Maur. 

Of the preterite RIMUS or RITIS, either long or 
Short, I do not recollect any unquestionable example, ex- 
cept the following, from iEneid, 0, 514: 

Egertmus , nosti; et nimium meminisse necesse est. 

On the authority, however, of this verse, and the ar- 
gument of analogy from the numerous instances above 
adduced of the preterite RIS short, we may very safely 
pronounce the preterite RIMUS and RITIS to have 
been short also. 

But the ancient grammarian Probus asserts the RI to 
be long in the preterite ; and Servius, in his note on the 
above quoted passage of Virgil, considers the short RI 
in Egerimus as a poetic licence ; which proves at least 
that it was not unusual to make it long *. 


* Some of my readers — not aware of the scrupulous at- 
tention paid by Cicero to poetic feet and measures, the 
serious earnestness with which he discusses them in his di- 
dactic compositions, and the fond predilection he entertained 
'fir’ the concluding ditrochee, which was so grateful to Roman 
ears — may be tempted to smile, when I declare my firm 
persuasion that he could not have pronounced the R I of the 
preterite otherwise than long at the close of the following 
sentences — “ Quanti me semper feceritis ? Orat. for Mile, 
sect. 36, and “ Quamquam, quid facturi Jueritis, non dubrtem , 
ifuum videam quid Jeceritis” for Ligarius, sect. 8. — However, 
when those readers consider the general burst of applause 
excited by the harmonious cadence alone of the final ditro- 
chee in u Patris dictum sapiens temeritas Jilii comprobamt” 
as we leant from Cicero, in his Orator, sect. 214 — when 
apprised, that, in hi^ laboured harangue for Milo, I find, on 
a hasty glance over the pages; at least a hundred and seven- 

t i 
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Hence, with Virgil and analogy to support us on the 
one side, and Probus and Servius on the other, we are 
fully justified in affirming that RIMUS and KITIS are 
common in the preterite , as well as in the future 2 and* 
since the R is common in them, it follows, by analogy, 
that the •preterite RIS is also common (as I have clearly 
proved the future RIS to be), and consequently that, in 


teen periods or members of periods concluding with the 
ditrochee , but not a single period which terminates with a 
pceon of one long and three short syllables — and when they 
take into the account the strong emphasis laid on fsceritis in 
at least the second of the above quotations — they may 
perhaps allow that my persuasion is not groundless, parti- 
cularly when supported by the authority of Probus and Ser- 
vius. — To the examples above quoted from Cicero, let us 
add the following, from his oration against Piso, sect. 7: 
“ Vos autem sempitemas foedissimce turpitudinis notas suMt- 
ritis it being not at all probable that he should have 
closed the period with five short syllables. On the contrary, 
his fondness of the ditrochee renders it more than probable 
that he wrote and pronounced SubiVeritis.— Of the future , 
, indeed, he has a most remarkable instance in his fourth 
against Catiline, $ 3 : “ Sive hoc statueritis, dederitis mlki 
comitem” &c.; for, to me, it appears utterly incredible that he 
. could here have pronounced statu entis and dedtritis with 
the i2/ short ; or that any man, who had not the ears of a 
Midas, could have endured such a congregation of short 
syllables, as must thus have been crowded together in this 
. group, so little accordant with the gravity of a Roman con- 
. sul on so momentous an occasion, and only fit to be warbled 
by the quavering priests of Cybele. (See, in the Appendix, 
u Galliambus,” N° 34.) — Several other instances occur in 
the same oration, where the Rimus or Ritis uniformly ter- 
minates a period, or member of a period. 
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the examples above quoted of the preterite BIS long, it 
is intrinsically long, not lengthened by the caesura. 

In addition to the reasons and authorities above ad- 
duced in support of the opinion that the ItIS 9 RIM US, 
and RITIS, are equally common in the preterite as in 
the future, that opinion is further confirmed (if further 
confirmation be necessary) by the consideration, that it 
was a doubtful point among ancient critics whether the 
termination RIM signified the past time, the future, or 
both, as we learn from A. Gellius, xviii. 2 : and, since 
that doubt existed with respect to RIM, in which alone 
the preterite and future differed, we may conclude that a 
much greater uncertainty prevailed respecting the other 
persons, which are exactly alike. — On the whole, there- 
fore, I presume that I may safely venture to express the 
following opinion : 

That the RIS, RIMUS, and RITIS, whether past or 
future , were one and the same tense*, having ( like the 
Greek aorist subjunctive ) both a past and a future signifi- 
cation ; — that the quantity was the same in both cases ; — 


* That the Romans, having RIM for a future termination, 
should also have RO , we need not be surprised, when we 
see Amaverunt and AmavSre , with Ama , Amato , and so many 
other duplicate forms. And, that (for some reason unknown 
to us moderns — some delicate propriety of idiom, which we 
do not understand,) they should in most cases prefer the RO 
to the RIM for the future tense, and confine the difference 
of termination to the first person singular, we need not won- 
der, when we reflect, that, in English, the verb “ Shall ” is, 
in like manner, confined to the first persons singular and 
plural, in numerous cases, where WiU is used for the second 
and third persons : as, « If it rain, I shall be wet — you will 
be wet — he will be wet—rwe shall be wet — they will be wet.” 
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and that the RIMUS and RITIS were usually long in 
prose , though common in poetry . 

r Respecting RIM as a future termination, see Vossius, 
<Je Anal. 3, 15, and observe the following passages, with 
others which will occur in reading. 

, Jussprim , Plautus, Capt. 3, 4, 67 — Processerim 9 
ibid. 116 — Luserim, Sumptificerim, Creaverim , Cas.2, 
7, 1 — Dederim 9 Epid. 2, 2, 73 — Viderim , Bacch. 2, 
1, 6 — Dederim 9 Most. 3, 3* 19, Pseud. 1, 1, 89, and 
again, 91 — Occceperim, Mil. 4, 8, 52 — Amiserim , ib. 4, 
3j 3 — Acceperim, Trin. 3, 2, 69 — Dixerimy ib. 3, 15 
7 — Crediderem , ib. 4, 2, 96 — Confutaverim 9 True. 2, 3, 
28 — Injecerim , ib. 7, 64 — Ceperim 9 ib. 68 — Exemerimy 
Terence, And. 1, 2, 29 — Resciverim 9 ib. 3, 2, 14 — 
Fecerim 9 Eun. 5, 2, 23 — Perierim 9 Heaut. 2, 3, 75 — ? 
f>ederim 9 Horace, Sat. 1, 4, 39 — Perscripserim, Livy, 
1, praef. — Norim , Propert. 3, 15, 1 — Viderim 9 Cicero, 
J5p. fam. 2, 8 — to say nothing of Axim , Faxim 9 Ausifn 9 
noticed in page 96. 

, . The other future of the subjunctive, which, from its 
relation to the preterpluperfect of the same mood, may, 
without impropriety, be called the Future Pluperfect 9 
AmassOy AmassiSy Amass? t, Amassmus 9 Amassitis 9 Amas- 
sinty seems to have the I short in the final syllable of the 
second person singular, and the penultima of the first and 
second plural, as is likewise the E in the penultima of 
the corresponding infinitive, Amassere. 

This tense occurs in Virgil, ^Eneid, 11, 467, Jusso* y 
and was found in Cicero, de Legg. 2, 9, Jussity until 
altered to Jusserit by modern editors. — Not satisfied 
with Vossius’es formation of it from the future in EROy I 


* Acknowledged by Seneca, Epist. 58, and imitated by 
Silius, 12, 175 ; “ Ubijttwo ... fundite,” &c. s 
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derive it from the (contracted *) pluperfect subjunctive, 
as Ama’ssem, Amasso — Summo’ssem, Summosso , — Recep 9 - 
sem , Recepso — Effec’sem, or Effexem * , Effexo — Jufsem, 
Jusso — AudUssem , Audisso . — The verbs in UI took 
ESSO, as Habesso, in Cicero, de Legg. 2, 8. 

To give the learner a more distinct idea of this tense, 
I collect into one view a number of examples, omitting 
many from regular verbs of the first conjugation, which 
occur too frequently in Plautus to be all quoted. It may 
be well to compare these with the instances of contrac- 
tion which I give under the head of “ Syncope” sect. 56. 
Ulsoj, Accius, frag. 317 — Faxo, Plautus, Men. 1, 2, 

45 — Capso 9 Bacch. 4, 4, 92 — Accepso 9 Pacuvius, frag. 
349 ■ — Recepso 9 Catullus, 44, 18 — Occcepso 9 Plaut. 
Amph. 2, 2, 41, and Cas. 5, 5, 22 — Appellassis 9 Te- 
rence, Phorm. 5, 1, 15 — Dixis 9 Plaut. Asin. 5, 1, 12, 
Capt. 1, 2, 46, Mil. 2, 3, 12, Merc. 2, 4, 16 — Faxis, 

~Men. 1, 2, 4 — Effexis 9 Pcen. 1, 3, 19, and Cas. 3, 5, 
63 — Respexis 9 Aul. 1, 1, 19, Most. 2, 2, 90, and Rud. 
3, 2, 16 — Objexis 9 Cas. 2, 6, 52 — Induxis 9 Capt. 1, 2, 

46 — Parsis 9 Bacch. 4, 8, 69, and Pseud. 1, 1, 77 — 
Taxis 9 Varro, fr. 312 — Excessis 9 Terence, And. 4, 4, 
21 — Prohibessisy Plaut. Amph. 4, 2, 22, and Aul. 4, 2, 
4 — Prohibessit 9 Pseud, i, 1, 12 — Occcepsit, Asin. 4, 1, 
49 — Capsity Accius, frag. 442, and Plaut. Pseud. 4, 3, 6 
— Injexit 9 Persa, 1, 2, 18 — Surrepsit 9 Mill. 2, 3, 62 — 
Adspexit 9 Asin. 4, 1, 25 — Ademsit or Adempsit 9 Epid. 3, 


* For the process of contraction, see “ Syncope/' sect. 56. 
f From Vico or Ulcio, the original verb whence Ulciscor 
was deduced, and which (like Parco par si y or Fulciofulsi ) 
formed its preterite Vlsu — The participle Vitus is easily 
traced from the original verb — the supine being ulciium 9 
ulc'tum , uUum 9 like futcitum 9 fulc*tum 9 fultum. 
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2, 37 — Excussit , Bacch. 4, 2, 16 — Noxit , Lucilius, 
frag, incert. 61 — Occisit 9 Legg. XII. Tab. ap. Macrob. 
Sat. 1, 4 — Exstinxit , Plaut. True. 2, 6, 43 — Eduxit , 
True. 1 , 1 , 18 — Capstmus , Rud. 2, 1, 15 — MidcassUis , 
Mil. 2, 2, 8 — Exoculassitis 9 Rud. 3, 4, 25 — InvitassUis, 
Rud. 8, 5, 31 — Auxitis 9 Livy, 29, 27 — Adaxint 9 Plaut. 
Aul. 1, 1, 11 — Impetrass&'e 9 Mil. 4, 3, 35, Stich. 1, 2, 23, 
Cas. 2, 3, 53, and Aul. 4, 7, 6 — Expugnassere 9 Amph. 
1, 1, 55 — Reconciliassere, Capt. 1, 2, 65. 

Examples of this tense would, no doubt, occur in much 
greater number than we now find them, if they had not 
been altered by copyists and editors, as Jussit above quoted 
from Cicero, and, very probably, Rupsit and Paxit in 
the Lex Talionis quoted by A. Gellius, 20, 1, where we 
now see Rupit and Pacit . And, had we at present a 
possibility of ascertaining the fact, perhaps we might find 
that the verb Demo is wholly indebted for its perfect 
DemPSi to the copyists of remote ages, who, finding 
some examples of Dempsit and Dempsimus (i. e. Dem’sit, 
Dem 9 simus 9 as Adempsit in Plautus above,) in the future 
pluperfect, mistook them for the perfect indicative, and 
altered the regular perfect Demi in other places to make 
them agree ; although the original Emo 9 with its other 
compounds, Adimo 9 Eximo 9 Perimo 9 ail form the pre- 
terperfect in Emu — Respecting the copyists, see 66 Sys- 
tole,” §51. 

I will not assert that we ought, after this form, to read 
Submossis instead of Submosses 9 in Horace, Sat. 1, 9, 48 : 
but few persons, I believe, will deny that Faxim and 
Ausim, instead of being defective verbs, are in reality 
only contractions of Facio and Audeo 9 in what we call the 
pluperfect tense subjunctive, which tense has a future as 
well as a past signification, and which the early writers 
terminated in IM as well as EM, like Navim , Navem 9 
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^nd many other nouns of the third declension. Thtf$ 
we find, in Plautus, LocassIM , Aul. 2, 2, 51 — NegassIM, 
Asin. 2, 4, 96 — EmissIM , Gasin. 2, 5, 39 — ConfexIM 
(i. e. Confed sim), True. 4, 4, 49 — Objexim (i. e. 05- 
jedsim), Pcen. 1, 3, 37 — and, among the fragments of 
Pacuvius, fr. 280, Axim*, formed from Agi, the obsolete 
preterite . of Ago , viz. Agissim, Ag’sim, Axim. — Now, 
allowing Facio in like manner to have once made Foci, 
as well as Feci, we may say Facissem , Fadsem, FaxEM, 
(which occurs in Plautus, Ps. 1, 5, 84, as does SubaxET 
in Pacuvius, frag. 191,) and FaxIM. — In the same man? 
per, as Suadeo gives Suasi, Audeo gave Ausif, whence 
Ausissem , Aus'sem, AussEM, and AussIM , which, for this 
reason, ought probably to be written with double SS. 
And, as we have Faxo from Faxim , so, from Aussim , 
we may reasonably suppose Ausso\, like Jusso, quoted 
from Virgil in page 93. 

Jrlere I would just hint, that, wherever we find the 
word Escit in Lucretius, we probably ought to read Essit 

. * The passage is too remarkable not to be quoted entire, 
as it so pointedly proves the futurity of the termination 
IM — 

Precor veniam, petens 

Ut quae egi,ago , AXIM , verruncent bene. 

. f Unless I be mistaken, an example of the antique pre- 
terite Ausi occurs in Plautus, Am phi t. 4, 3, 33. 

Id Sosiaefactum’st opera, qui mehodiequoquepraesentemazmY 
Indigne praevortier — 

I grant, indeed, it might be the subjunctive after Qui: but, 
however that may be, Priscian says, “ Vetustissimi et Ausi , 
pro Ausus sum , et Gavisi , pro Gavisus sum , protulerunt.” 
l<ib. 9. 

' $ Nunc par infandum, miserisque incognita terris 
Pugna subest : auferte oculos : absentibus aussint 
Ista Deis, lateantque Jovena. (Statius, Theb. 11, 125. 
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in the future pluperfect, forming Esso, Essis, &c. from 
Essem* \ for neither the Latin form - ESCO , nor the Greek 
-E2K12, is future. In like manner, instead of Superescit , 
in Ennius, Annal. 6, 33, I would read 
Dum quid&n unus homo Rom& tota superESSIT. 

To conclude on this subject — I submit to the con si* 
deration of the critical reader, whether it be at all impro- 
bable that the copyists have frequently altered the text of 
their authors, and changed the terminations -SIS, -SIT, 
-SINT, of the future pluperfect, which they did not un- 
derstand, to -SES, - SET \ -SENT, of the common plu- 
perfect, in many places where we now find the latter in a 
future sense — future, I mean, with respect to the time 
qf some other verb in the sentence, as Peperisset (or Pe- 
perissIT) with respect to Decreverunt, in the following 
passage from Terence, relating to a child not yet born— 


* Essem , though commonly called the imperfect, is in 
reality the 'pluperfect subjunctive of the original verb Eo , to 
come into existence, or to be in existence. Some other tenses 
are equally miscalled. Let us see. — Eo, preterite Ei — 
pluperfect Eeram , E’ram , I had come into existence, or I 
•was in existence — pluperf. subjunct. Eissem , Essem , I mould, 
or should have come into existence, or I mould, or should be 
in existence — fut. subj. Eero , Ero, I shall have come into 
existence, or I shall be in existence — perfect infin. Eisse, 
Esse, to have come into existence, or to be in existence. Let 
these tenses be compared with Memineram , Meminissem , 
Meminero , Meminisse , from the obsolete Meno , to mind, re- 
gard , observe, or commit to memory ; and all doubt will im- 
mediately vanish : or, if any yet remain, it will be removed 
by. the learned Dr. Vincent’s ingenious Hypothesis on the 
Greek verb Eft. — See, meantime, the note on Erimus and 
Eritis, in page 89, and the remarks on “ Es from Sum” 
under “ Final ES,” sect. 4*2. 
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Gravida est 

Quidquid peperisset, decreverunt tollere . {And. 1, 3, 14. 

Every Latin author furnishes abundant examples oi 
the pluperfect subjunctive thus applied in a future sense, 
particularly Caesar, who uses it perhaps oftener for a 
conditional future, than for a completely past time. 

SECT. 30. — Verbal Increments in O and U. 

O ina'ementum produc : U corripe : verum 
U sit in extremo penutiima longa futuro. 

O in the increment of verbs is always long, as Amatbte , 
Facitote , &c. 

Cumque loqui poterit, matrem facitote salutet. {Ovid. 
Hinc quoque praesidium laesae petitdte figurae. {Ovid. 

The increment U is short, as Sumus, Possumus, Volu- 
mus , Malumus. 

Nos numerus sitmus , et fruges consumere nati. ( Hwace . 
Dicite, Pierides: non omnia possilmus omnes. {Virgil. 
Si patriae volitmus 9 si nobis, vivere cari. {Horace. 

Malumus et placidis ichneumonaquaerere ripis. ( Nemesian . 

But U in the penultima of the future in II US is always 
long, as AmaturuSy Periturus, Venturus. 

Flebis et arsuro positum me, Delia, lecto. ( Tibullus. 
Si periturus abis, et nos rape in omnia tecum. ( Virgil . 

Quae sint, quae fuerint, quae mox ventura trahantur. ( Virg. 

FINAL SYLLABLES. 

SECT. 31. — Final A. 

A Jinita dato longis. — Ita, Postea, deme, 

Eia, Quia, et casus plerosque : at protrahe sextum , 

Cut Grcecos ( quot ab AS recto) conjunge vocandi. 

Pinal A is long, as Ama, and all other verbs in the 
same form*, Frustrdy Ultra, Extra, Intra. 

* Puta, however, is sometimes found with the A short. In 
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Plm% si sapis, o puella, plora. 38. ( Martial . 

Intra fortunam qui cupis esse tuam. ( Propertius . 

Extra fortunam est, quidquid donatur amicis. ( Martial . 
Circa te, Ligurine, solitudo. -38. ( Martial . 

Frustra cruento marte carebimus. 55. ( Horace . 

Jam tenet Italiam : tamen ultra pergere tendit. ( Juvenal . 

Prceterea, Interea , Antea , Postilla , being in reality 
nothing more than accusatives neuter joined with prepo- 
sitions, ought, one would imagine, to have the A short : 
yet we find them all with the A long. I once supposed 
that this might perhaps be the effect of the caesura : but, 
as we find the A undoubtedly long in the first two of the 
following examples, without the aid of the caesura, we 
may conclude, that, in the other instances also, it is by 
its own nature really long. 

Petti, nihil me, sicut antea juvat... 22. ( Horace . 

Sedet interea conditor altus. 14. ( Boethius . 

Postilla , germana soror, errare videbar. ( Ennius . 

Nec sibi postilla metuebant talia verba. ( Catullus . 

Multaque jprceterea vatum praedicta priorum. ... ( Virgil . 

In Postea , however, we find the A common. 

Posted mirabar, cur non sine litibus esset .... (Ovid, 
Posteaquam rursus speculatrix arva patere . . . ( Victorinus, 

Si auctoritatem postea defugeris 22. (Plautus, 

Some prosodians, I know, make a distinction in this 
case, asserting, that, when the A is short, we should read 

Persius, 4, 9, there may be some doubt whether Puta or 
Puto be the true reading : but there can be none with respect 
to this of Martial, 9, 97, though altered to Puto in the 
Dauphin’s and some other editions : 

Sed jDttfa me verum, Callistrate, dicere nomen: 
to which may be added another example in 11, 96 ; and (if 
my memory deceive me not) two or three more in the same 
author. 

K 2 
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Post ea, as two separate words. Whether that distinc- 
tion he founded in fancy or reason, I leave each reader to 
determine for himself. It might otherwise be supposed* 
that, in the line above quoted from Ovid, the A is not 
short, but that the FA is made one long syllable by syn- 
aeresis, as in Virgil’s Aurea (^En. 1, 698). But I see 
no necessity for such supposition. 

Fid and ltd have the A short . The same is generally 
the case with Quia : yet, since we find the latter long in 
Phaedrus, we may, upon his authority, pronounce it to 
he common. 

...Ferret ad aurigerae caput arboris, Eid, per ipsum... 

( Valerius Flaccus . 

Qui Getica longe non itd distat humo. {Ovid. 

Odi te, quid bellus es, Sabelle. 38. {MartiaL 

Haud (equidem credo) quid sit divinitus illis... ( Virgil . 
Ego primam tollo, nominor quid leo. 22. {Phcedrus. 

The final A is likewise short in all cases of nouns, ex- 
cept the ablative of the first declension, and Greek voca- 
tives from nominatives in AS; to which we may add the 
long vocative Anchisd (iEnei’d, 3, 475), as being sup- 
posed to come from a Doric nominative, Anchisas , of 
which we find the genitive Ay^Kroto in Homer, Iliad 
B, 819, and elsewhere; the Dorians forming the genitive 
in AO from their own nominative in A2, as the Ionians 
formed their genitive in Eli from the nominative in H2 j 
for there is no necessity of alleging the caesura in this 
case, and deriving it from a Latin nominative, Anchisd . 
Aftom^quaeque domus servis est plend superbis . {Juvenal. 
Musa, mihi causas memora; quo numinelaeso... ( VirgiL 
...Gorgona desecto vertentem lumina collo. ( Virgil . 

Tethyd marmoreo fecundam pandere ponto. {Sotinus. 
Tempedcpie exhalant floribus innumeris. ( Anthol . 

Rurd mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes. {VirgiL 
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Arma , viri, ferte arm&! vocat lux ultima victos. ( Virgil . 
Funda bella gerens Balearis, et alite plumbo. (Silius. 
Nunc animis opus, AEned, nunc pectore firmo. ( Virgil . 

Greek vocatives in A, from nouns in AS of the third 
declension, forming the genitive in - antos , are likewise 
accounted long ; as Alla, Thoa, Calcha , Palla , Peripha , 
Polydama, , &c. : ex. gr. 

Non haec, o Palla, dederas promissa parent! ( Virgil . 

Temp us, veniet, tuajwo* spoliabitur auro...(Owtf. 

Nevertheless, as the force of the caesura would alone 
be sufficient to make the A long in these examples, and 
in every other which I can at present produce, I con- 
ceive we are justifiable in supposing (until positive proof 
be adduced to the contrary) that the vowel is in its own 
nature short, and only lengthened by poetic licence f; 
since we find such vocatives short in Greek, as 
12 ©OAN, otms txvrjg vvv y outio$ 9 ocrcrov eyccye.... 

(Iliad, N, 222. 


. * This quo makes a very awkward figure so near to auro 9 
and is most probably a corruption of the original text. I 
hardly entertain a doubt that Ovid wrote 

Tempus, Atla, veniet, tua quom spoliabitur auro 
Arbor — 

as Virgil, Geo. 1, 493, 

Scilicet et tempus veniet, quom finibus illis 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 

Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila, &c. 

The word quom (i. e. quum) being usually written quo , an 
ignorant or hasty scribe might easily mistake it for quo . 

f Or that the nasal sound of the Greek final N was re- 
tained. — Priscian makes the vocatives in question to form AN 
after the Greek fashion, and also AS after the Latin. If his 
decision be admitted, the business becomes clear and easy ; 
the AN being short, as in Greek, the AS long, of course, as 
. K 3 
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AIAN*, sarei to* 8 ooks §eo$ /xsygfloj re jSiijv re. ••(H. H, 288# 
Greek vocatives in TA 9 from nominatives in TES 
(changed to TA in some branches of the Doric dialect), 
are short, as Polydectd , Oresta , JEetd , Thyesta, &c. 
(See Maittaire, and Clarke, on the nominative 'I?nror* 
for Tawonjf, Iliad, A, 175.) 

Te tamen, o parvae rector Polydecta Seriphi.... {Ovid. 
.... Fecerunt furiae, tristis Oresta, tuae. {Ovid. 

Non, ait, hos reditus, non hanc, JEeta, dedisti... {V. FI. 
.... Tereos, ant ccenam, crude Thyesta, tuam. ( Martial . 

in the nominative, His words are, “ Et sciendum est , quod in 
ASdesinentia masculina , si NT habeant in genitivo, vocativum 
in AN volunt terminare more Graeco, et similem kune nomina - 
tivo servare, ut oCalchan vi/oCalchas, et o Pallan vet o Pallas. 
Virgilius tamen, auctoritate poetica, o Palla protulit in xi. 
........ Salve aeternum mihi , maxime Palla — 

et in eodem, 

Quin ego non alio digner te funere, Palla — 
in hoc quoque Graecorum poetas secutusJ* lib. vi. 

But, as to any difference between Pallan and Palla , the 
omission or % retention of the final N in touting must appear 
of little or no consequence, when we consider the stifled 
nasal sound of that N in pronunciation, noticed in Sect. 50, 
and other parts of this book. Wherefore, granting that, in 
the verses which I have above quoted from Virgil and Ovid, 
those poets actually did not write the final N, yet, as they 
probably still retained its nasal sound, that alone (without 
the aid of caesura) would, in either example, have been 
sufficient to make the syllable long by its position before 
the following consonant, as in tusus from tunsus , trado from 
transdo, &c. 

* Though different from the examples above quoted, it 
may be well to notice here a short vocative in A, from a 
long nominative, viz. A»», which several times occurs in 
Homer and Callimachus : ex. gr. 

Ziv ANA, 2o< thtoutQou, o pt KpOTEfo; k*k copy*. (Iliad, T, 351# 
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While on the subject of Greek nouns, it may be well 
to notice a question started by Dr. Clarke respecting 
such accusatives as Orphea , of which we can prove to a 
certainty that the final A is short, at least in the Ionic 
dialect, making Orphea , the two last syllables a trochee. 
In a note on Iliad, A, 265, that critic informs us, that, in 
the Attic dialect, this A is always long, so that the word 
becomes Orphea, the two concluding syllables an iambus; 
the quantity of the accusative being regulated in both 
cases, he says, by that of the genitive, which we know 
to be Orpheos in the Ionic, and Orpheds in the Attic. 
Without presuming to combat his opinion — especially 
where I see it supported by so many proofs of the Attic 
quantity — I shall only observe, that, if such Greek 
names were to be sounded with their proper quantity in 
Latin — as it appears reasonable that they should — we 
never could have Orphed a dactyl, unless there were some 
third accusative case, which Dr. Clarke has not men- 
tioned. But Horace makes an unquestionable dactyl of 
Orphed, in Od. 1, 12, 8 * — Ovid also makes Thesed a 
dactyl in the latter half of a pentameter, Epist. 10, 34, and 
again in verse 1 10 f — to say nothing of numerous addi- 
tional examples that might be quoted from him and 
other poets, particularly Statius, whose writings abound 
with such accusatives, and in such positions, that a con- 
siderable number of his verses must sound very inhar- 
monious indeed, unless the EA be pronounced as two 
short syllables; and such pronunciation is perfectly 
agreeable to the common dialect, which, giving 0§<p$o$ in 


* Unde vocalem temere insecutse 
Orphea silvae. (37, IS.) 
f Excitor, et gumma Thesed voce voco. 
Ilb'c, qui silices, Thesed, vincat, habes. 
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the genitive, must therefore, according to Dr. Clarke’s 
rule, give, in the accusative, Og<psa, a dactyl. And, since 
Homer frequently took from that dialect the genitives 
Args o$ 9 Tvdeo$ 9 Odv<r<rso$ 9 & c. &c., we may fairly presume 
that he took from it also the accusative : whence we may 
Conclude, that, in the line of Homer above mentioned, 
(0H2EA t Aiyei&jv, ementskov ctQuvotTOHri) 

Qrjosct forms a legitimate dactyl ; reserving to ourselves 
the resource of recurring to the Attic dialect, when 
forced to it by necessity. But that necessity does not 
exist in the present case, nor in any other where we can 
conveniently scan such accusatives as dactyls, nor indeed 
at all in Homer’s versification, where, if we should find 
an instance of such an accusative with the final vowel 
long, we can as easily reconcile ourselves to a diastole of 
the al])ha> as we do to that of the e-psilon and short iota 
in similar positions, where Atticism is wholly out of the 
question. 

The numerals in GINTA are more generally found 
long, though they sometimes occur short.* 

triginta j ugera prati. ( Catullus , 115. 

Et nunquam visjs triginta clara mamillis. ( Juvenal . 

Sanguine Germano, sexagintaque triumphis. ( Petronius . 
Sexaginta teras cum limina mane senator. ( Martial . 

Mutua quod nobis ter quinquaginta dedisti. ( Martial . 

Sexaginta minas, seu vis, sex millia drachmas. ( Priscian . 
Ter triginta quadrum partes per sidera reddant. {Manilius, 

If it should be suspected, that, in the fourth and fifth 
of these examples, Sexaginta and Quinquaginta are only 


* It is worthy of remark, that, in most of the passages 
where they are long, they happen to be placed in positions 
where the caesura alone would be sufficient to lengthen a 
short syllable, as in AEneid 1, 273 ; 3, 391 ; 8, 44. 
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errors of the transcribers for Sexagena and Quinquagena, 
at least that suspicion cannot attach to the sixth or 
seventh, on account of the different gender of the sub- 
stantives : and it may be well to recollect that the Greek 
termination KONTA, whence the Latin GINTA is evi- 
dently borrowed, has the final vowel short, as in the line 
To/£ §* a/ta Tg<r<r«gaKONTA ixzXolwou ytjeg Iwovto — 
and many other instances, in the enumeration of the fleet, 
Iliad, B. 

Contra * is usually long in the more polished writers, 
though sometimes found short. 

.... Contra collegae jussa redisse sui. ( Ovid. 

Quis pater aut cognatu* volet vos contrd tueri ? ( Ennius . 
Contra jacens Cancer, patulam distentus in alvum. ( Manil . 

The final A is short in the names of the Greek letters. 
Alpha , Beta , &c. and in Taratantarit , the imitated voice 
of the trumpet. 

Hoc discunt omnes ante Alpha et Beta puellae. (Juvenal. 
Quod Alphit dixi, Codre, paenulatorum... 23. ( Martial . 
At tuba terribili sonitu “ Taratantara ” dixit. ( Ennius . 

SECT. 32. — Final E. 

E breoia . — Primes quinteeque vocabnla prodne, 
Queisjungas Graium contracta , quot ex EA dant E, 
Tempea ceu Tempe, Diomedea ceu Diomede. 

Adde Ohe, Yevmeque 9 Fer eque 9 Fam eque. Doc eque 9 
Ft socios — necnon adverbia cuncta secundce , 

Fxceptis Inferng, SupernS, Beng, ac Mal& — Prceter 
Encliticas ac syllabicas 9 monosyllaba produc. 

* Juxta> which is usually found long, has been supposed 
to have the A common, upon the authority of Catullus, 66, 
66 ; where, however, the best editions exhibit the text quite 
differently, viz. 

Virginis et saevi contingens namque Leonis 
Lumina, Callist bjuncta Lycaonice ..... 
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Final E is mostly short, as Nate, Fuge , Lege, Legere, 
Nempe , Deinde , Ille, Quoque , Pcene. 

Me dolet vere, qui sine teste dolet. (Martial. 

Jupiter est qvodcumque vides, quocumqiie moveris. (Lucan. 
Frange toros, pete vina, rosas cap%, tingere nardo. (Mart. 
Sic, ne perdiderit, non cessat perdere lusor. (Ovid. 
Mille mali species, mille salutis erunt. (Ovid. 

Exception. — The final E is long in all cases of the 
first declension, as Nymph e, Tydide ; to which we may 
add such Doric vocatives as Ulysse and Achille *, with 
such Attic vocatives from names in ES of the third 
Latin declension, as Demosthene, Hippomene. 


... . Mcerere, siccis haesit Alcmene genis. 22. (Seneca. 

Hanc tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, Ulysse. (Ovid. 

Dextra peremti, victor Alcide , viri ( Seneca . 

Secura victo tandem ab Alcide vacat. (Seneca. 


Hippomene f, propera: nunc viribus utere totis. (Ovid. 

The final E is also long in the ablative of the fifth 
declension, as Re, Die , together with their compounds, 
Quare, Hodie, Pridie , Quotidie , and in the contracted 
genitive and dative, as Die, Fide. — Fame , with the E 
long, comes under the fifth declension. 


# In the corrupt text of former editions of Propertius 
(4, 11, 40) was read this line : 

Quique tuas proavus fregit, Achille , domos ; 
which gave countenance to the supposition of a vocative 
Achille , with the E short. But, in later and more correct 
copies, that supposed vocative proves to be an ablative ; the 
verse running thus, as amended by Professor Heyne in a 
note on iEnei'd, 6, 840 : 

Qui tumidas proavo fregit Achille domos. 
f In this example, the E might be supposed to be length- 
ened by the caesura : but, being an Eta in the Greek, it 
must be intrinsically long. 
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Et, quamquam ssevit pariter rabie que fame que... ( Ovid . 
Fable fera carens, dum breve tempus animus est. 34?. {Cat. 
Effare : jussas cum fide poenas luam. 22. ( Horace . 

Consumit horas, et die tota sedet. 22. ( Martial . 

Quae mens est ho die, cur eadem non puero fuit? 4?2. {Hot. 
Ille quidem procul est, ita re cogente, profectus. ( Ovia . 
Quare non juvat hoc, quod estis, esse? 38. ( Martial . 

Libra die somnique pares ubi fecerit horas. ( Virgil . 

Prodiderit commissa fde, sponsumve negarit. ( Horace . 

Exception 2. — The final E is long in contracted 
Greek cases, whether singular, as Diomede * from Dio- 
medea (iEneis, 11, 24? 3), Achille\ from Achillea — or 
neuters plural, as Tempe from Tempea J, and others 
similarly contracted, as Cete, Mele, Pathe§, Pelage , Ca- 
coethe . 

Cunctaque prosiliunt cete, terrenaque Nereus ... {Claud. 
Parvamne Iolcon, Thessala an Tempe petam? 22. [Senec. 
Et cycnea mele 9 Phoebeaque, daedala chordis... ( Lucret . 
At pelage multa, et late substrata videmus. {Lucretius. 

Exception 3. — Ohe 9 Ferme , and Fere, have the final 
E long. U 

Ohe ! jam satis est, ohe! libelle. 38. { Martial . 

Mobilis et varia est ferme natura malorum. {Juvenal. 

Partes | fere | nox alma transierat duas. 22. {Seneca. 
Stupet omne vulgus, et | fere | cuncti magis.... [Seneca. 
Exception 4?. — The second person singular of the 

* So Macrobius asserts it to have been written (Sat. 5, 17) ; 
and so Professor Heyne has given it in his edition. 

-jr AppXtaj, Euripid. Electr. 4*39. 

J Vos quoque, qui resono colitis cava Tempea ccctu. 

( Anthol. lib. 2. 

§ Pathe , Macrob. Sat. 4?, 1. 

1| Ausonius, however, has Fere short ; viz. 

Nam tecum fere totus ero, quocumque recedam. 

(Epig. 105. 
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imperative of the second conjugation has the E long, as 
Doce, Mone , Vide , Responde , Cave , &c. Yet Cave often 
occurs with the E short; sometimes also Vale, and Vide , 
and, in one instance, Responde* 

Gaude , quod spectant oculi te mille Ioquentem. ( Horace . 
Tu cave , nostra tuo contemnas carmina fastu. ( Propertius , 
Idque quod ignoti faciunt, Vale dicere saltern. ( Ovid. 

, Auriculas? Vide, sis, ne majorum tibi forte... (Pers. 

Vide, ne dolone collum compungam tibi. 22. (Phvedms. 
Si, Quando veniet ? dicet; responde , Poeta... ( Martial . 

Exception 5. — Adverbs formed from nouns of the 
second declension have the final E long, as Placide , 
Valde or Valide , Maxime, Minime, & c. &c. ; except 
Bene, Male , Inf erne, and Supeme .^] [ 

* The ancients had Respondere of the third conjugation, 
as well as Respondere of the second: witness Manilius, 5, 737: 
Sic etiam magno quaedam respondere mundo 
Haec natura facit, quae cceli condidit orbem : 
and, in like manner, the short Cave, Vale , and Vide, came, 
no doubt, from obsolete verbs of the third conjugation. With 
respect to Cave , this is rendered more than probable by the 
anecdote of the Caunian figs, noticed in page 6, which shows 
that the E of Cave must have been pretty commonly pro- 
nounced short in prose. 

f The three quotations from Lucretius prove the pro- 
priety of Supeme , in Horace, Od. 2, 20, 1 1 : 

Album mutor in alitem 

Supeme : nascunturque, &c. ; 

leaving no. necessity for Monsieur Dacier to remedy a sup- 
posed violation of quantity by that inharmonious alteration 
of the text, “ Super N A .• NAscunturque ff . . . especially as 
Horace uses the same word Supeme in exactly the same 
sense. Art. Poet. 4?. 

% Temere likewise is short in Seneca, Octav. 783, 792 r 846. 
Pondusque et artqs temere congestos date. 

(Hippol. 12 1 1 . 
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Excipe sollicitos placide, mea dona, libellos. ( Martial . 
Nil bene cum facias, facis attamen omnia belle. ( Martial . 
Tecta superne timent: metuunt inf erne cavernas . . . ( Lucr. 
Terra superne tremit, magnis concussa minis. (. Lucretius . 
...Remorum recta est; et recta superne guberna. (Liter. 

Adjectives neuter of the third declension, used as ad- 
verb Sj retain the original quantity of their final E , which 
is short, as Sublime , Suave , Didce, Facile , Difficile , &c. 

Impurie , also, whether etymologists. choose to derive it 
from a lost adjective of the third or of the second declen- 
sion, has the E short. — The final vowel is likewise short 
in the adverb Here , in Hercule , and in Mag$, for Mag?, 
i. e. Magis . 

Cantantes sublime ferent ad sidera cycni. ( Virgil . 

Suave locus resonat voci conclusus. Inanes... ( Horace . 
Dulce Venus risit: nec te, Pari, munera tangant. (Ovid. 
Vix impune suos inter convertitur enses. (Lucan. 

Et positum est nobis nil here prseter aprum. ( Martial . 
Experiar calamos, here quos mihi doctus Iolas... (Calph. 
...Verterat in fumum et cinerem, non (Hercule) miror... 

(Hwace. 

Causa fuit Juno, sed mage causa Venus. (Propertius. 

Exception 6. — Monosyllables ending in E, as Me, 
Te, Se, and Ne (lest or not) 9 are long — except the en- 
clitic particles Que, Ve 9 Ne (interrogative), and the syl- 
labic additions Pte 9 Ce 9 Te 9 De, as in Suapte 9 Nostrapte , 
Hosce 9 Tute 9 Quamde. 

Extinxti me 9 te que, soror, populumque, patresque. ( Virg. 
Ne, pueri, ne tanta animis assuescite bella. ( Virgil . 

Tanta«£ vos generis tenuit fiducia vestri ? ( Virgil. 

Hinc omnis pendet Lucilius. Hosc£ secutus... (Horace. 
O Tite tu te Tati tibi tanta tyranne tulisti. (Ennius. 
Nostrap^ culpa facimus, ut malos expediat esse. 26. ( Ter. 
Jupiter ! haud muro fretus magi’, quamde manfim vi. 

l (Ennius. 
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SECT. 33. — Final I and Y. 

I produc. — Brevia Nisi cum Quasi, Grcecaque cuncta . •— 
Jure Mihi varies Tibig^, ^ SibI ; Ibi, \Jb\que 9 
Sic et Uti, Cul prceterea dissyllabon , addas . 

Necubi corripiunt , cum Sicubi, Sicuti, mfes. 

The final I is mostly long, as in Domini , Classi, Fieri , 
Audiri, Fill *, 

Invia Sarmaticis domini lorica sagittis. ( Martial . 

Sic fatur lacrymans, classique immittit habenas. ( Virgil. 
Pastores ! mandat jieri sibi talia Daphnis. ( Virgil . 

Hinc exaudiri gemitus, iraeque leonum. ( Virgil . 

Si metuis, st prava cupis, si duceris ira. ( Claudian . 

Atqui y digna tuo si nomine munera ferres .... ( Martial . 
Olli respondit rex Albdi Longdi . {Ennius. 

Ah miser et demens ! viginti litigat annis. ( Martial . 

Noli nobilibus, noU conferre beatis. {Propertius. 

Magne gem 9 cape dona libens, votisque faveto. ( Tibullus . 
Juli Flore, quibus terrarum militet oris.... {Horace. 

Exceptions . — The final vowel is generally short in Nisi 
and Quasi. 

Ascendi, supraque nihil, nisi regna, reliqui. {Lucan. 
Plurima dum fingis, sed quasi vera refers. ( Martial . 

Lucretius, nevertheless, has Quasi with the I long — 
Et, devicta quasi, cogatur ferre patique (2, 291) — 
and four similar examples occur in Avienus, Phaen. 554, 
1465, 1567, and 1654 : but all these may perhaps be at- 
tributed to the caesura. In the following verse, however, 
from Statius (Silv. 4, 3, 59) the caesura cannot with equal 

* + Being formed by crasis from Filie, Ovidie: for, if 
formed by apocope, the final / would remain short. And it 
is curious to remark, that adjectives are not thus contracted 
in the vocative, even when used for proper names, as Delie , 
Laertie , Tirynthie , &c. 
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probability be supposed to have lengthened the final I 
of Nisi — 

His parvus (Lechise nisi vetarent) .... 38. 

The final I and Y are short in Greek words, as Moly — 
in vocatives of the third declension, as Tiphy , Chely , TV- 
thy*, Theft, Party Daphni ^, — sometimes in the dative 
singular, as Palladia Mino'idt, Tethyi% (the I of such 
datives being always short in Greek, unless rendered 
long by position or poetic licence), — and datives and 
ablatives plural in SI, as Herotsi , Dryast, Hamadryaft , 
Thyniast , Chari ft, Lemniasi , Troasi, Ethesi , Schemasi § , &c. 


* But not in Tethy , the contracted dative for Tethyi. 

f But not in Simoi, Pyroi , or similar vocatives from nouns 
which form the genitive in ENTOS$ such vocatives being 
written in the Greek with a diphthong, 2 »/x 0 «, IIvpou, and, of 
course, long. 

J The authorities quoted for these short datives render it 
not improbable, that Virgil, although he elsewhere used 
Orphei as a spondee by synaeresis, intended it as a dactyl in 
Eel. 4, 57: 

. . . . Orphei Calliopea, Lino formosus Apollo. 

§ Ethesi is found in the remains of Varro, from whom 
Schemasi is also quoted : Lemniasi occurs in Ovid, Art. 3, 
672 — Troasin , Epist. 13, 137 — Heroisin , Trist. 5, 5, 43 — 
Dryasi , Hamadryasi , Thyniasi , in Propertius, 1 , 20 — Charisi 
in the same author, 4, 1, 75, as amended by Burmann. — In 
imitation of which examples, I would recommend to my 
youthful readers to use, not the Latin termination AD IB US 
or ID IB US, but the Greek A SI or ISI 9 for the datives 
and ablatives plural of feminine patronymic or gentile names 
in AS or IS, such as Lesbis , Sestis, Nereis , Lesbias , Sestias , 
Appias , &c. Nor am I singular in this opinion : for the late 
learned and ingenious Gilbert Wakefield, with due atten- 
tion to classic propriety, wrote Charisi and Pierisi in the 

L 2 
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Ne pete Dardaniam frustra, Theft, mergere classem. (Staf. 
Moly vocant superi : nigra radice tenetur. (Chid. 

Cedamus, chely: jam repone eantus. 38. (Statius. 

Ars tua, Tiphy, vacet, si non sit in aequore ductus. (Ovid. 

dedicatory poem prefixed to his truly valuable edition of 
Lucretius. 

In compliance with the wishes of some friends, I here 
restore, from my first edition, the following bagatelle , which 
I had omitted in my second. It owed its casual origin to a 
dispute in a literary circle, on the propriety of using those 
Greek forms, and was intended as a more decided expres- 
sion of the opinion which I had given in approbation of 
them. 

Ecce ! Venus, nymphis permixta Britannisin , orbe 
Se movet, et facili ducit ab arte choros. 

Nulla sinus divas substringit zona fluentes : 

Arcta sinus stringit zona Britanniasi . * 

Terrigenam Venerem, Veneresque Britannidas esse> 
Deceptus, qui non norit utrasque, putet. 

At non decipitur, mundum qui perspicit omnem> 

Jupiter, aethereSL desuper arce videns. 

Advocat extemplo geiytor Cythereian, aitque, 

“ Cur tibi non solitum pectora ceston habent — 

“ Ccelestem ceston, cui vis invicta decusque, 

“ Cui blandae charites, cui lepor omnis inest ?” 

Diva refert : “ Nunquam posthac mihi pectora ciniget ; 

“ Namque dedi nitidis ipsa Britanniasi. 
u Utque Britanniadis noster dedit aegida Mavors, 

" Et terra dominos jussit et esse mari ; 

“ Nos quoque tradidimus divina Britannisin arma> 

M Cum cesto charitas, cumque lepore decus. — 

“ Sic, quacumque pedem tuleris, Hymenaeus Amorque 
“ Serta tibi, victrix nympha BritannT, parant.” 

* At the time when this trifle was penned, our British 
Belles commonly wore girdles or sashes. 
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Quam Tethy* longinqua dies, Glaucoque repostam.... 

( Valerius Flaccus . 

Palladi litoreae celebrabat Scyros honorem. ( Statius . 

...Morte, ferox Theseus, qualem Minoidi luctum... 

(Catullus. 

Luce autem can® Tethyi restituor. ( Catullus . 

Edidit haec mores illis lieroisin\ eequos. (Ovid. 

Troasmf invideo; quae si lacrymosa suorum ... (Ovid. 

Grammarians assert that the / is always long in the 
adverb Uti : and it is true that we often find it so, as 
Magis relictis non utx sit auxili. 22. (Horace, EjpocL 1. 
to which may be added, Horace, Od. 3, 15, 10 — Od. 3, 
28, 6 — Od. 4, 5, 6, and 35, &c. But we also read it 
short in Lucretius, 2, 536, Lucilius, frag. 5, and a verse 
of Ennius quoted by A. Gellius, 3, 14, viz. 

Sic uti quadrupedem cum primis esse videmus . . . (Liter et. 
Sic uti mechanici cum alto exsilu£re petauro . . . ( Lucilius. 
Sic uti siqui* ferat vas vini dimidiatum... (Ennius. 

and, as a further proof that the I may be short in the 
simple Uti , we find it so in its compound Utinam , which 
indeed I do not recollect to have ever seen with its 
middle syllable long. — It is also short in Utique. 

Ars utinam mores animumque effingere posset. (Martial. 
Tertiam addamus necesse est utique correpti soni. 36. 

(Terentiarms Maurus. 
Exception 2. — Tibi, Silk , Uln, Ibi, have the 

final vowel common. 

* It is to be observed, that some editions here give Thetidi. 
f The N making no difference in the quantity, and being 
added (as every Greek scholar knows) merely to obviate the 
hiatus at the meeting of the two vowels, as we say in English 
AN Artist , not A Artist . 

£ The contracted dative Mi, formed by crasis from Mihi, 
is, of course, necessarily long, as 

L 3 
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§ 3 Si —Final I and Y. 

Cur mihi non eadem, quae tibi, coena datur ? ( Martial . 

Tecum mihi discordia est. 29. {Horace. 

MiM* corolla picta vere ponitur. 22. ( Catullus . 

Datur tibi puella, quampetis, datur. 22. ( Virgil , Catalect . 
Duni sibi nobilior Latonse gente videtur. {Juvenal. 
...&’5zque melius quain Deis notus, negat. 22. ( Seneca . 

...Venalesque manus: ibi fas ubi maxima merces. {Lucan. 
Instar veris enim, vultus tdn tuus...44. ( Horace . 

Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circiun. {Virgil. 

Cui , when used as a dissyllable, generally has the I 
short f, though, in reality, it is common. 

Mittat, et donet dffcumque terrae. 37. {Seneca^ Troas , 852. 
to which may be added four other examples of XJtii short, 
from Martial, 1, 105 — 8, 52 — 11, 72 — 12* 49 — 
besides several from Terentianus Maurus ; whence we 


Lesbia mi, praesente viro, mala plurima dicit. ( Catullus . 

and so in numerous other instances. — In the following verse 
of Ennius, however, we find MV formed by apocope, and 
remaining short — 

Ingens cura mV cum conCordibus aequiparare. (Annal. 2, 5. 
* In the same poem of Catullus (the twentieth), three 
other examples occur of Mihi an iambus. 

f But we find no example of Cui otherwise employed than 
as one long syllable, in Virgil, Horace, Ovid — at least none 
in which it can be proved that the poet intended it for two 
syllables : though I have, in the preface to my “ Claws Me - 
trico- Virgiliana given good reasons for supposing, in every 
case where the structure of the verse does not forbid the 
supposition, that Virgil (and, I might add, every other poet) 
intended both CW and Huicior dissyllables: ex. gr. 

At puer Ascanius, cui nunc cognomen Iulo. {JEn. 1 , 271. 
Tantus in arma patet : latos huic hasta per armos 
Acta tremit. {JEn. 11,644* 

(See Final C,” sect. 36, and “ Synaresis" sect. 47.) 
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§ 34. — Final O. 

may conclude that Juvenal also used cm as two short 
syllables in the following line, instead of intending it for 
a spondaic verse — 

...Cantabat patriis in montibus : et cift non tunc... 

In the following lines the I is long — 

Ille, c&i ternis Capitolia celsa triumphis 
Sponte defim patuere, cm freta nulla repostos 


Abscondfire sinus. (Albinos. 

Credemus gremio cut fovendum? 38. ( Ausonius . 


In these, perhaps, the length of the /may be attributed 
to the caesura: but, as the other datives, Mihi, Tibi , Sibi, 
have the final vowel sometimes long without the influence 
of the caesura, it appears reasonable to suppose that the 
case is the same with the dissyllable Cui 9 and that, like 
them, it has the I common. In fact, we find it long, 
independently of caesura, in the following line of Pru- 
dentius : 

Puer, o, cut trinam pater 29. 

SECT. 34. — Final O. 

O datur ambiguis . — Grceca et monosyllaba produc , 

Ergo pro causa, temum sextumque secundce , 

Queis etiamjungas adverbia nomine nata . — 

Sed Cit5 cotripies 9 Immo, et Modo. — At hcec varia?ilur 9 
Postremo, Sero, Idcirco, Porro que 9 Adeo que 9 
Atque Ideo, Retro, simul his conjwnctio Vero. 

The final O is common, as Quandd 9 Cato 9 Apollo 9 Duo 9 
Ambd 9 Octd 9 Amd 9 and other verbs, Ego, Homo , &c. &c. 
Qxiando pauperiem, missis ambagibus, horres. (Horace. 
Quandb ratem ventis, aut credat semina terris. (German. 
Tu produxisti nos endd luminis oras. (Ennius. 

End6 mari magno fluctus extollere certant. (Ermius. 
Sit Cato, dum vivit, sane vel Caesare major. (Martial. 
Cato grammaticus, Latina Siren. 38. (ap. Suetoniwn. 
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Munera, quae grandes octo tulere Syri. ( Martial . 

Rex velit honesta : nemo non eadem volet. 22. ( Seneca . 
Obruta virgo jacet : servat quoque nomina turris. ( Gattus . 

Victa jacet pietas ; et virgo caede madentes {Ovid. 

•••Miscuit. Elysium possidet ambo nemus. ( Martial . 

Ambo florentes aetatibus, Arcades ambo. ( Virgil . 

Nam melius duo defendunt retinacula navim. {Propert. 
Europamque Asiamque, dud vel maxima terrae 
Membra .... (. Ausonius . 

Ergo 9 metu, capiti Scylla est inimica patemo. ( Virgil. 

Ergo sollicitae tu causa, pecunia, vitae es ! {Propertius. 

With respect to the O of verbs, being copied from the 
Greek 0-mega 9 we might naturally expect that it should 
be long. Accordingly, the poets of or near the Augustan 
age most commonly used it so. They, however, some- 
times made it short — though seldom*, yet sufficiently 
often to prove that they held it to be common, as it like- 
wise had been in the more remote age of Ennius.f But 
Statius, Martial, and their contemporaries and succes- 
sors, very frequently made it short. 

Horrida Romuleum certamina pango duellum. {Ennius. 


* In Virgil , for instance, I have not observed any other 
examples than that of Spondeo here quoted, with Scio % 
Eel. 8, 48, and Mn. 3, 602, besides a few of Nescio, adverted 
to in the following note. 

| I lay no stress on Puto 9 parenthetically used, as thus 
by Ovid, Nux, 57 — 

Sed, putdy magna mei est operoso cura colono — 
nor on the numerous examples, occurring in all the poets, 
of Ne$do-quis 9 Nescio-quid 9 &c. in which the Nescio has not 
the declaratory force of a verb, but merely serves to produce 
a sort of indefinite compound pronoun (like Qui-vis and 
Qui-libet) 9 as in Ovid, Met. 6, 185 — 

Nescio -yttd-que audere satam Titanida Cceo .... 
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Torquatus, volo, parvulus...46. ( Catullus . 

Nunc eum volo de tuo ponte mittere pronum. 3. ( Catull . 
...Nescio ; sed fieri sentio, et excrucior. ( Catullus.* 

ZkstnOf ne dominae luctus renoventur acerbi. ( Tibullus. 
Nunc volo subducto gravior procedere vultu. {Propertius. 
Non ego velifera tumidum mare Jindo carina. (Propert. 
Vel caligineo laxanda reponito fumo. ( Gratius . 

Mitto quod eequali nihil est sub lege tributum. ( Manilius . 
Mittb quod et certum est et inevitabile fatum. {Manilius. 
Te peto 9 quem merui, quem nobis ipse dedisti. {Chid. 
Exemplumque mihi conjugis esto bon®. (Ovid- 

Protinus ut moriar, non ero 9 terra, tuus. (Ovid. 

Spondeo digna tuis ingentibus omnia coeptis. ( Virgil . 

Ingenio form® damna rependo me®. (Ovid. 

Nec me nominibus iuriosus confero tantis. (Ovid. 

...Dixero quid, si forte jocosius, hoc mihi juris... ( Hor . 
Ni te visceribus meis, Horati, 

Plus jam diligo 9 tu tuum sodalem...38. (Mcecenas. 
Prandeo 9 poto 9 cano, ludo, lavo 9 ccenb 9 quiesco. (Martial. 
Capto tuam, pudet, heu ! sed captd 9 Pontice, ccenam. 

(Martial. 

The gerund in DO, being in reality nothing else than 
a dative or ablative of the second declension, might 
naturally be expected to be long ; and accordingly we 
find it so in the best authors : yet we also find a few, 
indeed very few, examples of it with the O short : but 
not a single one, I believe, that can with certainty be 
quoted as authority, is to be found in any writer of the 
Augustan age.* 

• The following passage in Ovid, Ep. 9, 126, is rendered 
extremely dubious by the various readings : the same is the 
case with the verse from Tibullus, 3, 6, 3 : and the line 
quoted from Germanicus, Phaen. 176, must appear still more 
suspicious to any critic who examines the context. 
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Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem. ( Ennius . 

Omnia si pergas vivendo vincere saecla. (. Lucretius . 

Quid facilem titulum superando quaeris inertes ? ( Ovid. 

Altaque, posse capi faciendd , Pergama cepi. ( Ovid . 

Plurimus hie aeger moritur vigilando : sed ilium... (Juv. 
Sic varios tam longa dies renovando dolores. . .( Ter . Maur . 
Quae nosti, meditando velis inolescere menti. ( Ausonius . 

Exception . — Monosyllables in O are long *, as Prb 9 
Proh (the H not being accounted as a letter), the inter- 
jection 0+, the datives and ablatives of the second de- 
clension, as Somnd — Greek cases written in the original 
with an 0-mega 9 as Androgeo 9 Aihd 9 Clid 9 Alecto — like- 
wise Ergo 9 signifying “ for the sake or on account of.” 

0 patribus plebes, o digni consule patres ! ( Claudian . 

Pro molli viola, pro purpureo narcisso.... ( Virgil . 

Flaventesque abscissa comas, Proh Jupiter ! ibit...( Virg. 
Auro pulsa fides, auro venalia jura. {Propertius. 

Emeritos musis et Phcebo tradidit annos. ( Martial . 

Adfuit Alecto brevibus torquata colubris. {Ovid. 

In foribus letum Androgeo : turn pendere pcenas . . ( Virg. 

Fortunam vultus fassa tegendo suos. ( Ovid . 

Aufer et ipse meum pariter medicando dolorem. ( Tibull. 
* Among the long monosyllables, are usually reckoned the 
verbs Do and Sto. It is true that we do not find them short ; 
nor am I an advocate for shortening the 0 in these or any 
other verbs. Yet I believe that the circumstance of our 
always finding Do and Sto long is purely accidental, and that 
they do not differ in that respect from all other verbs, since 
the 0 is common in their compounds. But no poet, who had 
any ear, would have made those monosyllabic verbs short, 
because they would have been nearly lost in the reading, if 
the voice had not dwelt on them as long syllables. 

+ For an example of 0 made short, when not elided before 
a vowel, see “ Synalcephe” sect. 49. 
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Argo saxa pavens postquam Scyllei'a legit. (. Pedo . 

Quondam ego tentavi Clotkoque, duasque sorores. {Pedo. 

Ego and Homo , according to Lily’s and the Eton gram- 
mar, are hardly to be found with the final vowel long — 
“ vix producta leguntur.” Here, however, are sufficient 
authorities for both. # 

Insulsissimus est homo f 9 nec sapit pueri instar. 3. {Catull. 
Miraris, Aule? Semper bonus homo tiro est. 23. {Mart. 
...Cordatus homd 9 quo non melior«..14. {Sen. Apocol. 
Ne nesciret homo spem sibi luminis. 44. {Prudentius. 
To which may be added, Ennius, Annal. 1, 106 — 4, 2 

— 6, 33 — 7, 68 — 8, 4 — Lucilius, Sat. 1, 19 — 11, 
19 — incert. 130 — Lucretius, 1, 67 — Catullus, 82, 2 

— Horace, Sat 1, 2, 31 — Prudentius, Apoth. 25 — ib. 
164 — ib. 605 — cont. Symm. 2, 185 — 2, 827 — Ha- 
mart 151 — Psychom. 385 — besides numerous exam- 
ples of the compound, Nemo. 

Ego duorum regum testimonio...22. {Ausonius. 

Sed nunc rogare ego vicissim te volo. 22. {Plautus. 

* It is worthy of remark, that Terentianus Maurus, in 
framing an example of a particular species of verse, where 
accurate precision is required, expresses a doubt whether 
the reader will admit Ego to have the O short, so as to form 
a pariambus (or pyrrichius ), which foot consists of two short 
syllables. His words are — 

Si pariambus Ego aut Modo vel Puto, quern dabimus, sit. 

(De Metr.292. 

f In all the other verses of the piece which has furnished 
this example, and which consists of twenty-six lines, Catullus 
has uniformly made the third foot an amphimacer. Yet, as 
it might be a dactyl, this example alone would not prove 
the point: neither would that from Prudentius, because he 
sometimes lengthens a short final syllable before two con- 
sonants. But those from Martial and Seneca are decisive. 
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Fateor. Quidni fateare, ego quod viderim ? 22. {Plant. 
Ego te smutti* novi cum Parthaone. 22. ( Plautus . 

Hunc ego, juvenes, locum, villulamque palustrem...3. 

{Catullus. 

Ausus ego primus castos violare pudores ? {Cato. 

. . . Sicut ego , solus, me quoque pauperior. {Ausonius. 

Exception 2. — Adverbs, formed from nouns, have the 
final O long, as Merito , Mult 5 *, &c. 

.... Fecerunt : merito tumet Sabellus. 38. {Martial. 
In thermis subito Neronianis .... 38. {Martial. 

Adde, quod iste tuus, tarn rard prcelia passus . . . {Ovid. 

But the last syllable is sort in Cito, Immo , Quomodo , 
Dummodo , Postmodo , though common in the simple 

Modd. 

Fortunata domus, modb sit tibi fidus amicus. {Propertius. 
Excede, pietas ; si modd nostra in domo . . . 22. {Seneca. 
Quae fama modd venit ad aures? 14. {Seneca. 

Dummodo purpureo spument mihi dolia musto. {Propert. 
Et perit exemplo postmodd quisque suo. ( Ovid. 

Quidquid habent omnes, accipe, quomodo das. {Martial. 
Quo levis a nobis tam cito fugit amor ? {Ovid. 

Non habet ergo aliud ? Non habet immo suum. {Martial. 

The adverb Serb, the conjunction Vero , as likewise 
Porrb , Retro, Idcircd, Postremo , have the final 0 
common. 

Imperium tibi zero datum : victoria velox . . . {Claudian. 
Sero domum est reversus titubanti pede. 22. {Phcedrus. 
...Quod petimus: sin vero preces et dicta superbus 
Respuer it ... ( Valerius Flaccus. 


* Subito occurs short in Seneca, Troas , 144: 

Cum subito nostros Hector ante oculos stetit. 22. 
and again in verse 1133 of the same piece. 
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Pascuntur verb silvas, et summa Lycaei. ( Virgil . 

Vester porro labor fecundior, historiarum 
Scriptores. (Juvenal. 

Quid porrd tumulis opus est ? aut ulla requiris . . (Lucan. 
Atque anima est animae proporro totius ipsa. (Lucretius. 
...Unde retro nemo. Tulimus Oceani minas. 22. (Seneca. 
Audax virago non tulit retro gradum. 22. (Seneca. 

Idcirco gemellum vocitarunt choriambon. 5 1 . ( Ter. Maur. 
Idcirco certis dimensum partibus orbem... (Virgil. 

Et Scauros, et Fabricios; postremo severos... (Juvenal. 
Postremd , quoniam incultis praestare videmus... (Lucret. 

Adeo , and Ideo likewise have the O common. 

Usque adeone times, quem tu facis ipse timendum ? 

(Lucan. 

Mercare tales adeb : nec sciet quisquam. 23. (Martial. 
...Vulneribus quaesita meis: ideone tot annos... (Claud. 
An ideo* tantum veneras, ut exires? 23. (Martial. 

Ire jam nunc ideo nobis viswwf est consultius. 36. 

( Terentianus Maurus. 
Profectb and IUico are found with the final vowel 
short. J 

...Addas, hexameter pjofecto fiet. 38. (Ter. Mauims. 
Ostentata oculis illico dona rapis. (Auso?iius. 


* In all his scazons (nearly eight hundred in number) 
Martial has not a single instance of a spondee in the second 
place. 

f The um is not elided here, but made short — a practice 
very frequent with Terentianus Maurus. 

J But it is evident from their derivation (pro facto — in 
loco) that the final O could not be naturally and constantly 
short; though 1 have not at hand an example of either word, 
in . which it is unquestionably long. 

M 
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§ 85 . (a ) — Final U. 

SECT. 35. (a) — Final U. 

U tibi sit longum , sen Grcecum , Latinum. 

U final is generally long, as Comil , ManU 9 and such 
Greek vocatives as Panthu and Melampa, which, being 
written in the original with the diphthong ot/, must neces- 
sarily have the U long in Latin. 

Sed, tu quod nolles, voluit miserabile fatum. (Ovid. 
Praeterea lumen per coma transit : at imber . . . (Lucret. 
Quo res summa loco, Panthu ? quam prendimus arcem ? 

( Virgil . 

Quid fiirtim lacrymas ? Ilium, venerande MelampU .... 

(Statius. 

Curru superbum vecta transcendes caput. ( Seneca . 

Tantaleae poterit tradere poma manit. * (Propertius. 
Quod sumtum atque epulas victu praeponis honesto. 

(Lucilius. 

Exceptions. — Indu and Nenu have the U short. It is 
likewise so in those words naturally ending with short wS, 
in which the final S suffers elision, to preserve the syllable 
from becoming long by its position before a consonant 
at the beginning of the following words, as PlenvH for 
Plenus — Simitu ? for Simittts , i. e. similiter . + 


* This verse, with the accompanying line from Lucilius, 
will satify the scruples of those who refuse to acknowledge 
Curru , MetUy Venatu f &c . as datives in the following and 
other passages : 

Parce metu> Cytherea ...... (Virgii, iEneTd 1, 261. 

Curruque volans dat lora secundo. (^En. 1, 160. 

Venatu invigilant pueri (^En. 9, 605. 

f Concerning this elision of the final S , which was very 
frequent with the earlier poets, see the remarks under 
“ Ecthlipsisy” sect. 50. 
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* . . Indu manu validas pods est moderanter habenas. 

[Lucretius. 

Nenit queunt rapidi contra constare leones. ( Lucretius . 

Ille vir haud magn& cum re, sed plenu * fidei. ( Ennius . 

Ego te novi simitff cum Parthaone. 22. ( Plautus . 

SECT. 35. [b) — Final B, D, T. 

Corripe B: pariier D, T purum, breviabis. 

Final syllables ending in B or D are short *, as ab 9 
Quid, FlUd, and likewise those in T pure, f 
Ipse docet quid agam. Fas est et db hoste doceri. [Ovid. 
Dixit : at ilia furens, acrique incensa dolore . . . ( Virgil. 
Esse sdt est servum : jam nolo vicarius esse. [Martial. 
At mihi jam videor patri& procul esse tot annis. [Ovid. 
Tot mala sum passus, quot insethere sidera lucent. [Ovid. 
Luce sacr& requiescat humus, reqtiiescat arator. ( Tibullus. 
Ducit Itonaeos, et Alalcomenea Minervae 
Agmina. $ [Statius Theb. 7, 330. 

With respect to the T, however, an exception must be 
made of those third persons singular of the preterperfect 
tense, which contract IVIT or LIT to IT, or AVIT to 
AT; the /Tand the A T being in these cases long, as 
Quo tibi fervor abit, aut quo fiducia fad? [Lucan. 

. . . Quo non dignior has subit habenas. 38. [Statius. 

* Except Haud, which is long on account of the diphthong, 
f That is to say, T with a vowel immediately before it, as 
et, at, Tdt 9 Quot, Amat ; for, if there . be another consonant 
joined with the T, the vowel is necessarily long by position, 
as est, ast , Amant. — Aut also is long, on account of the 
diphthong. 

£ This passage, together with Pyrrhus’es inscription — 
Tow? $upEov$ o M o\o<T<ro 4 ITONIAI <$apov A0ANA* 

Tlvppoq octto Spourtwv ix.ptpa,ai raXarav, &C. 

may serve to determine the meaning of A Own in 

Homer, Iliad, A, 8. 


M 2 
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§ 35. ( b ) — Final B, D, T. 

Flamma petit altum : propior locus aera cepit. (Ovid. 
Eloquio sed uterque peril orator : utrumque . . . (Juvenal. 

In these examples, as in numerous others which might 
be quoted, (particularly from Lucan, who furnishes a 
much greater number than any other of the poets,) the 
length of the IT must not be attributed to the power 
of the caesura ; since that syllable is formed by a crasis 
of two short II into one long — Abut , Abit , &c. as 
Tibicen , is formed from Tibiicen , and Sepeli and Perimus 
(preterite) from Sepelii and Peiiimus , in the following 
examples : 

Jam pridem hunc sepeli : tu rest as. Perge : tacebo. 

(Persius. 

Callida prosiliat, dicatque ancilla, “ Perimus ” (Ovid. 

Or, even if it were proved, that, without crasis, Abit , 
Subit, Petit , Perit, See. were formed by a syncope of the 
VI, still the remaining I must be long, because it was 
already long before the syncope took place. 

Irritat * animi virtutem, eefringere ut arcta . . . (Lueret. 
. . . Disturbat # urbes, et terrae m’otus obortus. (Lueret. 

Similar instances of contraction occur in Virgil, Ovid, 
and other poets ; as, for example : 

Cceumque Iapetumque create saevumque Typhoea. ( Virg. 
At non sic Phrygius penetrat Lacedaemona pastor, 
Ledaeamque Helenam Trojanas vexit ad urbes? (Virgil. 
At Maiam (auditis si quidquam credimus) Atlas, 

Idem Atlas generate cceli qui sidera tollit. (Virgil. 

Postera lux melior : super&t Masinissa Syphacem, 


* In these contractions, the A was naturally long before 
the syncope was made, and therefore must continue long, as 
it does in other persons and tenses, Ama-verunt amarunt> 
Ama-verant ama'rant, Ama-verint amarint 9 Amavit amat — 
or thus, Amavit or Amavoit , amavot y amat . 
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Et cecidit telis Asdrubal ipse suis. ( Ovid * 

to which add Peritat and Conturbat , in Lucretius, 3, 710, 
and 5, 69. — In Terence also, Phormio, 5, 7, 50, some 
critics consider Educat as a contracted preterite * ; and 
the ancient grammarian Probus viewed in the same light 
Fumat, in JEneid 3, 3 : 

„ . .. omnis humo fumat Neptunia Troja.f 

* This, however, is at least very doubtful : for, considering 
the character and intention of the speaker, we may reason- 
ably suppose him to use ihe present tense for the purpose of 
aggravating the crime, and exasperating the wife by the in- 
formation that her husband still continues to spend the family 
property in the maintenance of his illegitimate daughter. The 
present tense Educat here expresses a continued action, as 
in Catullus, 62, 41 : 

Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 

Ignotus pecori, nullo convulsus aratro, 

Quem mulcent aura, firmat sol, educat imber. 
f Priscian also (lib. 1) seems to agree with Probus, when 
he says, “ Ante T siqua inveniatur vocalis longa , per conci - 
sionem hoc evenit , ut Audit, Munlt, Fumat, pro Audivit, 
Munivit, Fumavit.” — It was probably Virgil’s Fumat that he 
here had in view: but still I cannot believe that Virgil intended 
it as the preterite ; for, although the action of Cecidit , in the 
preceding line, be past, what necessity to suppose the same 
with respect to Fumat ? Why not say, “ While fallen Troy 
lies smoking on the plain, we are impelled” ( agimur )? It 
adds beauty and interest to the narrative, which thus pre- 
sents to us a two-fold picture — on the one side, a set of 
wretched outcasts anxiously deliberating on the course they 
are to pursue — and, at a small distance from this melancholy 
scene, the ruins of their late magnificent city still enveloped 
in flames and smoke ; which last image entirely disappears, 
if we understand Fumat in the past tense, “ after Troy has 
smoked — Now it is natural to imagine that the ruins of 
Troy continued to smoke during a considerable time after 
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§ 36. — Final C. 

SECT. 30. — Final C. 

C longum est . — Brevia N&, FSc ; quibus adjice Don£c» 
— Hie pronomen , et Hoc primo et quarto , variabis. 

the first night : and Seneca the Tragedian supposes the 
smoking to have lasted long enough, surely, for any reason- 
able purpose of modern criticism; since he represents the 
Trojan captives, when carried off to sea by the returning 
Greeks, and no longer within sight of land, still pointing to 
the volumes of ascending smoke, and saying to each other, 
Ilium est illic, ubi fumus alte 
Serpit in ccelum * .... ( Troas , 1053. 

Besides, the continuity of the action is better sustained by 
supposing that the fugitives, so soon as they had reached a 
place of safety (iEneld 2, 804*), recapitulated the disastrous 
events of the preceding night — canvassed the different omens 
and preternatural admonitions enumerated by the Dauphin 
editor in his note on i£n. 3, 5 — and, in that day's con- 
sultation, formed their resolution to emigrate: after which, 
the building of a fleet, and the collecting of adventurers to 
accompany them, properly fill up the remaining period pre- 
vious to their embarkation, without that breach of con- 
tinuity in the action, which must inevitably intervene, if we 
understand Fumat in the past tense, and know not what be- 
comes of the fugitives during the supposed interval from the 
time of Petivi (2, 804), to that of Agimur (3, 5). — I take 
for granted, that no man, who is versed in the classics, 
will make the preceding Postquam an objection to the pre- 
sent tense in this passage, any more than in the two follow- 
ing, from Georg. 3, 432, and iEn. 3, 193 — 

Postquam exhausta palus, terraeque ardore dehiscunt — 
Postquam altum tenuere rates, nec jam amplius ullae 
Apparent terras — 

* To which may be added, from his “ Agamemnon a 
similar observation of the Greeks themselves : 

Iliacus atra fumus apparet nota. (v. 459. 
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Final C is generally long, as Sic, Hue , Flic, Flue, the 
adverb Hie, the ablative Hoc. * 

Macte nova virtute, puer : sic itur ad astra. ( Virgil . 

Flic indocto primum se exercuit arcu. ( Tibullus. 

Est hie, est animus lucis contemtor, et istum . . . ( Virg . 
Hue, hue adventate; meas audite querelas. (Catullus. 
Adhuc Achilles vivit in poenas Phrygum. 22. ( Seneca . 

Aut hoc, aut simili, carmine notus eris. (Ovid. 


Transiliunt praedas humiles: hac ipse magistra.. . (Claud. 

Exception. — Nec, Donee , and Fac, are short, f 
Parve, (nec invideo) sine me, liber, ibis in Urbem. (Ovid. 
Donee eris felix, multos numerabis amicos. (Ovid. 

Signa rarius, aut semel fac illud. 38. ( Martial . 


* The imperatives, Die and Due, do not properly come 
under this rule, being only abbreviations of Dice and Duce, 
in which the quantity of the lor U cannot be affected by the 
apocope of the final vowel. 

f With respect to Fac, some grammarians assert that it is 
long, find that, wherever we find it short, we ought to read 
Face. But that difference cannot affect the quantity ; for, 
whether we write Fac illud or Face illud, the words will, in 
either case, measure neither more nor less than Fac * illud, 
with the Fac short. Thus, in Lucretius, 2, 4*84, 

. . . Non possunt : fac enim minimis e partibus esse . . . 
and in Ennius, Phaget. 6, 

Surrenti fac emas glaucum, et Cumas apud : at quid . . . 
whether we write Fac or Face, it can make no possible dif- 
ference. But it makes a considerable difference on the other 
side of the question, that two passages, quoted from incor- 
rect copies of Ovid (Art. 1, 225, and Rem. 337) to prove 
that Fac is long, wear a quite different appearance in better 
editions, viz. 

Hos facito Armenios : haec est Danaeia Persis. 

Durius incedit ? Face iwambulet. Omne papillae . . • 
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Exception 2. — The pronoun Hie is common. 

Hie vir, hie est, tibi quem promitti ssepius audis. ( Virg. 
Atque ait, Hie, hie est, quem ferus urit amor. {Ovid. 

To speak more properly, Hie is really short: and, 
wherever we find it long before a vowel, it ought to be 
written Hicc*, as an abbreviation of Hicce by apocope. 

The same remark applies to the nominative and accusa- 
tive Hoc , which the ancient grammarians positively assert 
to be short*; wherefore they observe, that, in JEneid, 2, 
664, we must read 

Hoed erat, alma parens .... 

which rule we see uniformly followed by the late learned 
Gilbert Wakefield in his* elaborate edition of Lucretius, 
with respect to both Hie and Hoc. 

To these two examples of Hoc short, from Plautus, 
Bacch. 4, 1, 10, and Trinumm. 4, 4, 1. 

Heus ! ecquis hie est? ecquis hoc aperit ostium ? 22. 
Quid hoc hie clamoris audio ante asdes meas ? 22. 
may be added the following, from an anonymous ancient 
poet, in Burmann’s Anthol. 6, 51 : 

Et vos f hoc ipsum, quod minamur, invitat. 23. 

In Huic , of two syllables, I presume the latter to be 
common, as it is in its fellow Citi J, though I cannot 

* Terentianus Maurus thus expresses himself on the sub- 
ject, De Metris, 86 — 

At geminum in tali pronomine si fugimus C, 

Spondeus ille non erit, qui talis est — 

“ HOC illud, germana,Juit ” — sed et “ HOC erat , alma ” — 
Iambus ille fiet, iste tribrachys. 

' t The poem, whence this is quoted, (consisting of twenty- 
eight verses) has the second foot of every line uniformly an 
iambus. 

X Huic and Cui are formed by the same declension : 
genitive Cu-i-us, Hu-i-usj dative, Cu-i } Hu4 ; the final C 
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§ 37. — 1 Final L. 

produce positive poof of its being short. * In the fol- 
lowing lines of Terentianus ( De Met?\ 17 and 38), it 
is long — whether in its own right, or by the caesura, I 
leave to the reader’s judgement : 

Est Mic adversus ille, qui duas longas liabet. 36. 
Namque hUic adversus ibit, qui tribus longis patet. 36. 

SECT. 37. — Final L. 

Corripe L. — At produc Sal, Sol, Nil, multaqne Hebrcea. 

L final is short, as Mel, Fel , Pol, Simul, Semel , Nihil, 
Vigil, Asdrubdl, Facul, Famul, Consul . 

Florea serta (meum met!) et haec tibi carmina dono. (Apul. 
Sive fel ursinum tepefacta dilue lympha. (Seven. Samon. 
Velim, pol, inquis : at pol ecce villicus . . . 22. ( Catidlus . 

in Huic being only the remnant of the syllabic addition Ce, 
when curtailed by apocope, viz. Hic-ce, Hujus-ce , Hui-ce, 
Huic . — See Hum-ce, Hum-Ice , Hunc , under *• Ecthlipsis ,” 
sect. 50; and Horunc for Horumce, in Terence, Hec . 1, 2, 97. 

* Yet I doubt not that Virgil, and every other poet, who 
wrote in hexameter or pentameter verse, generally intended 
Huic as two short syllables, wherever we find it to termi- 
nate a foot before a vowel ; and, in like manner, Cui ter- 
minating a foot before a consonant. Nor can it be unfelt by 
any reader who possesses a terse musical ear, that such pro- 
nunciation would, in many cases, materially improve the 
fluency and harmony of the metre, by producing an expedite 
dactyl, instead of a lingering spondee terminated with a 
cumbrous monosyllable ; as in the following instances 
(iEneid, 1, 271, and 11, 644) : 

At puer Ascanius, cui nunc cognomen Iulo .... 

Tantus in arma patet : latos huic hasta per armos 
Acta tremit : 

in the latter of which examples, Virgil himself would, no 
doubt, have pronounced tos huic a dactyl, as much better 
calculated, than the tardy spondee, to paint the rapid flight 
and prompt effect of the spear. 
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Obstupuit simul ipse, simul perculsus Achates. ( Virgil. 
Cum semel in partem criminis ipsa venit. {Chid. 

Exiguum, sed plus quam nihil, illud erit. ( Ovid. 

Vesta eadem est, quae terra : subest vigil ignis utrique. 

( Ovid. 

Vertit terga citus damnatis Asdrubtil ausis. ( Silius . 

Innocui veniant : procul hinc, procul impius esto . . . ( Ovid. 
Jura dabat populis posito modo consul aratro. {Ovid. 


Quod superest,jfad*/ est ex his cognoscere rebus. {Lucret. 
Ossa dedit terrae, proinde ac famul infimus esset. {Lucret. 

Exceptions. — Nil and Sol are long. 

Nil opis extemae cupiens, nil indiga laudis. (Claudian. 
Cum sol oceano fulgentia condidit ora. ( Germanicus. 

Sal is also said to be long, on the authority of the two 
following lines — 

Non sal , oxyporumve, caseusve. 38. {Statius. 

Sal, oleum, panis, mel, piper, herba; novem. {Ausonius. 

Nevertheless, as Sal is in fact only an abbreviation of 
the old nominative Stile, still extant in this line of 
Ennius, preserved by A. Gellius, 2, 26 — 

Cceruleum spumat sale confertfi rate pulsum — 

I think we may be allowed to suppose that it was in 
reality short, and that Statius and Ausonius made it long 
merely by poetic licence. * 

* Servius , on ASne’id, 3, 91, says, “ Omnia monosyUaba 
ad artem non pertinent and I would not here have recourse 
to the supposition of Non sal being a trochee ; since, among 
many hundred verses written by Statius in the phalaecian 
measure, not a single instance elsewhere occurs of a trochee 
or iambus in the first place, as was common with the earlier 
writers. But, that Sal from Stile is not, by that apocope, 
rendered long, must appear probable, when we recollect, 
that even those nouns in AL , which had the A long in ALE 
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With respect to Hebrew names ending in L , the final 
syllable has generally been made long. A modern 
versifier, however, who wishes to use them, would do 
well to consult the Septuagint or Greek Testament, and, 
wherever he finds any of them written with an Eta 9 an 
O-mega, or a diphthong*, to make the syllable of 
course long — making E-psilon and O-micron short — 
and elsewhere following his own discretion : for few 
critics, I presume, will condemn him for adopting, in 
such cases, whatever quantity best suits the exigency of 
his versification f, without regarding the authority of 
the old Christian writers, who were certainly not so 
good prosodians as their pagan predecessors. X 


before the apocope took place, thence became short, a3 
Cervical , Tribunal , Vectig&l , &c. 

Tinge caput nardi folio : cerviofrl olebit. ( Martial . 
Mane superba tribunal adit. 10. (. Prudentius . 

Rettulit ignotum gelidis vectigal ab oris. (Claudian. 

* As 'LaovX, Act. Apostol. 9, 4*. 

f I hope I shall not be censured for having taken similar 
liberty with the termination of Amram , in thus describing 
two of the Mosaic miracles : 

Amramides per aquas sicco pede duxerat agmen : 

Dum sitit agmen, aquas sufficit Amramides : 
though, by the bye, a Greek or Roman would have written 
Ambr amides or Arr amides ; the M and R refusing to unite 
in social harmony in either Greek or Latin. — See “ Cawi- 
brick” under “ Epenthesis” sect. 56. 

X Besides, the Christian writers (different, in that respect, 
from the pagan authors noticed under “ Diastole ,” sect. 52) 
did not think themselves tied down to rule in proper names. 
Witness the most polished and classical of all the old Christian 
poets — Prudentius — who, on a violation of metre in a proper 
name, adds the following remark : 
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§ 38. — Final M. 
SECT. 38 . — Final M. 


M vorat ecthlipsis : prisci breviare solebant . 

Respecting the real quantity of final syllables ending 
in M, we moderns are very much in the dark, from this 
circumstance, that (with few exceptions) the writers of 
the Augustan age, and their successors, elided all such 
syllables before vowels; and, before consonants, we 
cannot tell whether they be naturally long, or long by 
position. And, although we sometimes find the M with 
its vowel un-elided and short, particularly in the early 
poets, so we likewise find diphthongs and single vowels 
which we know to be naturally long, as will appear 
under the head of “ Synalcephe ,” sect. 49. Hence, no 
conclusive argument can be drawn from those examples 
to prove the real and proper quantity of the final M : 
and we are justifiable jn supposing that it was various 
in various cases — that the Romans had, for example, 
a short UM * or OM corresponding to the ON of the 
Greeks, and a long UM for their X2N, as Tlctfov, 
Paphom , Paphum , Agxotticvv, Arcadum — and that, al- 
though the AM might have been short in Maiam from 
Maiav # , it probably was long in JEneam from AweiSv. 


Carminis leges amor aureorum 
Nominum parvi facit ; et loquendi 
Cura de sanctis vitiosa non est, 

Nec rudis, unquam. ( Peri Steph.b, 165. 

* Valerius Probus says, “ Nominativus singularis, M lite- 
ra terminatus , semper brevem facit (Putschii Gram. ant. 
col. 1392) — and Terentianus Maurus (De Metr. 1089) con- 
siders at least the feminine AM of the first declension as 
naturally short, since he talks of its being rendered long by 
position before a consonant. His own verses afford several 
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Bat it is of little consequence at the present day, whether 
we consider the final syllables in Mas long or short, since 
the practice of the best authors requires that we should, 
in writing poetry, either make every such syllable long 
before a consonant, or elide it before a vowel. 

The earlier Latin poets, as above remarked, often pre- 
served the final M before a vowel, and made the syllable 
short; which practice was retained by their successors, 
with respect to the compounds of Com (or Con) and of 
Circum , as Comes , Comedo , CircUmago , Circumeo or 
Circueo , the syllable being equally free from elision, and 
the quantity remaining the same, whether the M be 
written or not. 

Insignita fere turn millia militum octo. {Ennius. 

Dum quidem unus homo Roma tota super escit.* {Ennius. 
Praetextae ac tunicae, Lydorum opu’ sordidum omne. 

jr m {Lucilius. 

Et earum omnia f adirem furibunda latibula. 34. {Catull. 
Cedo equidem, nec, nate, tibi comes ire recuso. {Virgil. 
Vivite, lurcones, comedones ! vivite, ventres ! {Lucilius. 
Luctantur paucae, comedunt coliphia paucse. {Juvenal. 

Quo te circUmagasP quae prima aut ultima ponas? {Juv. 
Circumeunt hilares, et ad alta cubilia ducunt. {Statius. 
Saevaque circUitu curvantem brachia longo ...... {Ovid. 

Quoniam, which is nothing else than Quomjam (i. e. 


instances of the M and its vowel un-elided and short — as do 
likewise those of Phaedrus ; for example — 

Bina productas habere nec minus compertum est. 36. 

(Ter. Maurus. 

Hac re probatur, quantum ingenium valet. 22. (Phcedrus. 
* Probably supereSSit. — See “ Future Pluperfect” § 29. 
f For the quantity of omnia in this place, see under 
“ Synalcephe” sect. 49. 
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§ 38. — ' Final M. 

Qmmjarn) pronounced together as a single word, fur- 
nishes another instance of the final ilf with its vowel pre- 
served and made short by the poets of every age. 

... Juverit; quSniam palam * ... 46. ( Catullus , 61, 203. 

In most other eases than those of the Com and 
Circim, the best and purest writers were accustomed to 


* This is the only verse I can find, t o prove the quantity 
of Quoniam. No verse of Virgil, for instance, can certainly 
prove that he intended to use it otherwise than as two long 
syllables ; though, from this example in Catullus, we are 
authorised to conclude that Virgil, and the other poets, used 
the word as three syllables, the first and second short.— An 
equal uncertainty would exist respecting the syllables and 
quantity of Etiam — to which let me add Nihil and Nihilum— 
if they occurred in no other than hexameter verse. As 
Etiam is nothing more than Et jam , we might very fairly 
conclude that the Et is* equally long by position, when united 
with Jam into one word, as when it stands before it separate, 
as, for example, in JEneiid 4, 584. 

et jam prima novo spargebat lumine terras — 
and, as Nihil and Nihilum are derived frdm Hilum, which 
has the / long, we might reasonably presume that Nihil is in 
fact only one long syllable, Nil — Nihilum two, Nilum — 
and no hexameter verse could, in either case, be possibly 
made to prove the contrary. But the subjoined Sapphics, 
from Horace, Od. 3, 11, and 4, 6, prove Etiam to be three 
syllables, of which the first and second are short ; the Jam 
becoming i-am by diaeresis: and the accompanying choriam- 
bic from Catullus, 61, 197, will likewise prove Nihilum to be 
three syllables, the first and second short, as two verses, 
which I have quoted in pages 39 and 130, prove Nihil to be 
two short syllables. 

.... Quae manent culpas etiam sub Oreo. 37* ( Horace . 

.... Ureret flammis, etiam latentes • • .37. ( Horace . 

.... Ccelites, nihilo minus . . . • 46. ( Catullus. 
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elide the final M with the preceding vowel *, though we 
see an instance to the contrary in Horace, Sat. 2, 2, 28 — 
...Quam laudas, pluma? cocto f num. adesfc honor idem? 
while, on the other hand, Propertius, , (2, 15, 1,) Tibullus 
(1, 5, 33,) and Lucan (5, 5,27) furnish: examples of the 
M with its vowel unelided and* long and many more 
such occur ia different authors. 

O me felicem ! o nox mihi Candida ! et o tu . • . (Prqpert. 
Et tantum venerata virum , hunc sedula curet. ( Tibullus* 

• ... Scit non esse casdm . O vitae tuta facultas • • * (Lucan. 
SECT. 39. — Final N. 

N longum in Greeds Latiisque. — Sed EN breviabis 
Dans breve INIS: Grtecum ON [modo non plurale) 
secundee 

Jungito —preeter Athon et talia. — Corripe ubique 
Graiorum quartum , si sit brevis ultima recti . 

Forsitan, In, Forsan, Tam£n, an, VidSn’, et Satin’, 
addas . 

The final N is long in Latin words, and in those of 
Greek origin, as Non, en, Ren , Splen , Siren , Hymen, 
Pdn, Quin , Sin , Salamin , Attagen, Orion , Platon, Plu - 
ton, Titan . 

Mors non una venit : sed, quae rapit, ultima mors est. 

(Lucilius jun. ap. Senec. 

* For the probable cause of this elision, and the Roman 
mode of pronouncing the final M , see the remarks under 
“ Ecthlipsis” sect. 50. 

f So the line is given by Messrs. Dacier, Bentley, and 
Wakefield, instead of the awkward reading of the Dauphin 
edition, coctove num adest 

| But, in these cases, the caesura, particularly when ac- 
companied with such a pause in the sense, would be sufficient 
to lengthen and preserve from elision a short vowel, even 
without the M . — See “ Ccesura sect. 4*6. 

N 2 
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... Dixerit, Hos calamos tibi dant (en 9 accipe) Musas*. 

( Virgil. 

. . . Et trita illinitur: vel splen apponitur haedi. (Ser. Sam . 
Lacte madens illic suberat Pan ilicis umbrae. ( Tibullus . 
Hymen , o Hymenaee ! Hymen , ades, o Hymenaee ! ( Catull. 
Non potuit mea mens, quin esset grata, teneri. (Ovid. 
Quern si leges, laetabor; sin autem minus .. . 22. ( Phccdrus . 
Non attagen Ionicus . . . 29. ( Horace . 

Mersit et ardentes Orion aureus ignes. ( Manilius. 

jSSthereusque Platon , et qui fabricaverat ilium ... (Manil. 
Unde venit Titan , et nox ubi sidera condit. (Lucan. 

Greek accusatives in AN from nominatives in AS, and 
accusatives in JEN from nominatives in JE or US', are like- 
wise long, as JEnean , Tiresian , Penelopen 9 Calliopbi , 
Anchisen 9 Hippomenen * — likewise Greek genitives plu- 
ral in ON 9 of whatever declension they be, as Cimmeridn , 
Metamorphoseon f , &c. 

Ponto cum Borean expulit Africus. 44. ( Seneca . 

. . . Harpen alterius monstri jam caede rubentem. (Lucan. 
. . . Occurrit; veterem Anchisen agnoscit amicum. ( Virgil . 
Hippomenen adii; docuique, quis ususin illis. (Ovid. 
Cimmeridn J etiam obscuras accessit ad arces. ( Tibullus. 
Jupiter ! ut Chalybon omne genus pereat ! (Catullus. 


* The Attic accusative, as Demostherien , Diomeden , and 
others, from names which properly belong to the third Latin 
declension. — See the Attic vocative of such names, under 
“ Final E” sect. 32, p. 106. 

t After the same form, we find, in Martial, Epigrammaton % 
1, 2 — jEolidon , 11, 91 — In Terentianus Maurus, Heroon % 
de Metr. 1023 — InPriscian, Bulimeon, 380 — Tegestrceon> 
375 — &c. &c. 

t For Cimmerian , we find Cimmeriorum in Heyne’s edition > 
4, 64. 
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Exception . — tin Forsltn, Forsitdn, tn 9 Tamen, VidbC *, 
Satin 9 f, are short; so are nouns in EN 9 which form 
the genitive in iNIS short, as Nombi, Pecten 9 Tubicen, 
Tibic&n, FlumZn, Flamen, Tegmbn, Augmen. 

Quis scit tin adjiciant hodieraae crastina summae. . • . .? 

( Horace . 

Forsitan et, Priami fiierint quae fata, requiras. ( Virgil , . 


Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus. ( Ovid * 

Nomen Arionium Siculas impleverat urbes. {Ovid. 
Cur vagus incedit tot& tibicen in urbe ? ( Ovid . 

Flamen ad haec prisco more Dialis erat. ( Ovid. 


Vota cadunt: viden y 9 ut trepidantibus advolet alis? ( Tib. 
Satin 9 id est? Nescio, hercle : tantum jussu’ sum . . . 22. 

( Terence . 

Exception 2. — The Greek ON (written with O-ttz/- 
cron) 9 in the singular number of the second declension, 
is short, as Rhodon 9 Cerberon 9 JEacon 9 Pelion 9 Ilibn 9 
Erotion .% — [The genitive plural in ON is long, as above 
remarked.] 

Laudabunt alii claram Bhodon 9 aut Mitylenen. ( Horace . 
Cerberbn abstraxit, rabida qui percitus ira . . . . {Ovid: 
Pelion hinnitu fugiens implevit acuto. ( Virgil . 


* See Vide short, under M Final E” sect. 32, p. 108. 

+ Lily’s Grammar adds Audin ’, Exin, Subin, Dein, Proin . 
— I will not assert that they may not be found short in some 
passages which have escaped my research : I will only say, 
that I have not observed a single example of Audin 9 , Exin , 
Subin, or Dein short. — Proin , it is true, may be supposed 
short in the following trimeter of Seneca, (Thyest. 201) 
though not certainly so, because he might have intended a 
synceresis, as Virgil in Proinde, Mn. 11 , 383, and 400 : 

Proin antequam se firmet, aut vires paret .... 

% Erotion , Erotii , the name of a female. If Erotion , Ero - 
tionis , it would be masculine, with the ON long. 

N 3 
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Ilibn, et Tenedos, Simoisque, et Xanthus, et Ide. (Ovid. 
Paulula ne nigras horrescat Erotibn umbras. ( Martial . 

But Greek accusatives in ON, of the Attic dialect, 
having an O-mega in the original, are long, as Athon *, 
Androgeon, Peneleon, Nicoleon (from Nicoleos , Attic for 
Nicolaus), Demoleon (from Demoleos , iEneid, 5, 265). 

Lastly, the final N is short in all Greek accusatives, of 
whatever declension, from nominatives whose final sylla- 
ble is short, as Mai&n , AEgindn , Scorpion, Menelaxm, 
Parxn, Inn, Thetin, Ityn f, &c. 

Namque ferunt raptam patriis JEginan ab undis. (Statius. 
Scorpion incendis cauda, chelasque peruris. (Lucan. 
Tu fore tam lentum credis Menelaon in ira? (Ovid. 
. . . Thyrsin, et attritis Daphnin arundinibus. (Propertius. 
. . . Et Thetin et comites, et quos suppresserat ignes. (Stat. 
Tantaque nox animi est, Ityn hue arcessite, dixit. (Ovid. 

SECT. 40. — Final R. 

R breve. — Cur produc. Fur, Far, quibus adjice Ver, 
Nar, 

Et Graium quotquot longum dant ERIS, et iEther, 

Aer, Ser, et Iber. — Sit Cor breve. — Celtiber anceps. — 
Par cum compositis , et Lar, producere vulgo 
Norma jubet ; sed tu monitus variabis uirumque. 

Final M is short, as in Amilcar, Calcitr, MuLier, Te?-, 

* Hence Athon cannot possibly be admitted as the true 
reading in Virgil, Georg. 1, 332, where the measure abso- 
lutely requires the other accusative Atho ; the long O being 
not elided, but made short before the succeeding vowel, viz. 
Aut atho , | aut Rhodo-|-pen, aut alta Ceraunia telo . . . 
f To these might be added (if used in Latin) such Greek 
vocatives in AN, from names in AS, ANTOS, as Calchan, 
(Iliad, A, 86) — Thoan (II. N, 222) — Ai&n, (II. N, 824.)— 
See Atla , &c. under “ Final A sect. 31, p. 101. 
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Pub-, Vir and its compounds, Gadir , Timor , Hectfir, 
Satitr, TurtUr 9 Martyr , Precbr , and all other verbs* 

Nil nocet admisso subdere calcdr equo. ( Ovid . 

Parsque meae poenae totius ms/ar erit. {Ovid. 

Calcatosque Jovi lucos prece, Bostdr 9 adora. (Silvus. 
Ossibus alt&r et impositum. 10. ( Prudentius . 

Martyr ad ista nihil : sed enim ... 10. {Prudentius. 
Quod si pudica mulier in partem juvet ... 22. {Horace. 
Ora ferox Siculae laxavit Mulciber JEtnae. {Lucan. 
Abnuit in liquidis ire pedester aquis. {Martial. 

Cum ilaret madida fauce December atrox. {Martial. 
Deforme alitibus liqu&re cadaver Iberis. ( Silius . 

Fortiter ille facit, qui miser esse potest. ( Martial . 

Semper eris pauper, si pauper es, iEmiliane. {Martial. 
Ipse tbr aequoreo libans carchesia patri . . . ( Val. Flaccus. 
Die vir haud magna cum re, sed plenu* fidei. {Ennius. 
Semivir excelsam rerum sublatus in arcem. ( Claudian . 

. . . Via est diei. Gadir hie est oppidum. 22. {Avienus. 
Hinc am6r 9 hinc timor est : ipsum timor auget amorem. 

(Ovid. 

Hunc illi Bacchus, thalami membr, addit honorem. {Germ. 


Jupiter ambrosia satur est, et nectare vivit. (Martial. 
Dum loqu&r , horror habet; parsque est meminisse doloris. 

(Ovid. 

Labitur 9 et labetUr in omne volubilis aevum. (Horace. 
Quotque aderant vates, rebdr adesse deos. (Ovid. 

Triste nataturo nec querdr esse fretum. (Ovid. 

Perfer et obdura : postmodo mitis erit. r L (Ovid. 
Cum tamen hoc essem, minimoqde accenderer igni ... (Ov. 
Omnes mortales sese laudarier optant. (Ennius. 


Exceptions. — CUr is long, and also F&r, Far , Nar, 
Ver 9 with those words of Greek origin which form their 
genitive in ERIS long, as Crater 9 Staler* &c. — likewise 
Aer 9 2Ether 9 and Ser. — Iber 9 too, is long, but its com- 
pound, Celtiber 9 is common. 
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Multa quidem dixi, cur excusatus abirem. (Horace*. 
Callidus effracth nummos ftir auferet area. (Martial* 
, • . Fdr erat, et puri lucida mica salis. ( Chid. 

Sulfurea Nar albus aquh, fontesque Velini. ( VirgiL 

Et ver auctumno, brumae miscebitur aestas. (Qvieb 

Crater auratis surgit caelatus ab astris. (MamLius. 


Inde mare, inde aer, inde cether igndfer ipse. (Lucretius, 
Aer a tergo quasi provehat atque propellat. (Lucretius, 
Legit Eois Ser arboribus. 14. ( Seneca , 

Si tibi durus Iber, aut si tibi terga dedisset . . . (Lucan, 
Nunc Celtiber es ; Celtiberi& in terra .... 23. ( Catullus, 
Ducit ad auriferas quod me Salo Celtiber oras. (Martial. 

Par and Lar are usually accounted long : and so in- 
deed they are found — the former very frequently, the 
latter in one instance *, in Ovid, Fast. 5, 141. 

Haec modo nascenti, plenae par altera lunae. (Claudian, 
Heu ! par illud ubi est, totidem virtutibus aequum? (Pedo, 
Exagitant et Lar et turba Diania fores. (Ovid, 


* I conceive, however, that they may very safely be held 
common, for these reasons: — 1. They increase short; and all 
other nouns in AR, which have a short increment, have the 
R short. — 2. Even those which, from ARE (with the A long) 
are reduced by apocope to A R, have the AR short, as Altar 
(quoted above), Calcar, Pulvinat, Torcular. — 3. Valerius 
Probus says, “ Nominativus singular is, R liter a jinitus , omni 
genere . . . br extern habet” (Putschii, Gram. Lat. col. 1393) : 
and Servius, on iEn. 3, 91, says, “ Omnia monosyllaba adar - 
tem non pertinent” — 4. The compounds of Par are found 
short in Prudentius (In Symm. 8, 5), Avienus (Fab. 23, 8), and 
Martianus Capella (6, 55) — whose authority (though not 
sufficient to outweigh that of earlier writers) may be allowed 
to have some weight in a doubtful or probable case, when 
supported by reason and analogy : viz. 

fuit impar utrique. (Prudential 

Cumspes in pretium munera dispar agit. (Avienus. 

Omnia compar habet paribus sub legibua ordo. (Mart. CapeU . 
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141 


Cor is short * — 

Confiteor misero molle cor esse mihi. ( Ovid . 

Molle cor ad timidas sic habet ille preces. [Ovid. 

SECT. 41. — Final AS. 

AS produc. — Breve Anas. — Grcecorum tertia quartum 
Corripit — et rectum , , per ADIS si patrius exit. 

Words ending in AS mostly have their final syllable 
long, as jEneas, Ailas 9 Pallas 9 (masculine, making the 
genitive Pallantis 9 ) Cras 9 Fas 9 Mds 9 Vds\ 9 Nefas 9 Musas 9 


* In Lily s grammar, we read this remark, (noticed by me 
with disapprobation in the first edition of my Prosody , A.D. 
1800, and since judiciously expunged from the last edition 
of the Eton Grammar,) “ Cor semel apud Ovidium productum 
legitur” with the following line quoted as proof, viz. 

Molle meum levibus cor est violabile telis — 
in lieu of which, however, Burmann’s edition thus exhibits 
the passage (Ep. 15, 79) on good authority : 

Molle meum levibus que cor est violabile telis ; 

Et semper causa est, cur ego semper amem. 

Now, setting the consideration of quantity entirely out of the 
question, levibusque will, on a careful examination of the 
context, evidently appear the better reading. By means of 
it, the epithet Molle is made to allege a reason, by asserting 
a material fact, instead of supposing that fact to be already 
known — f< My heart is of tender mould, and easily vulnera- 
ble,” &c. Exactly so does Ovid express himself in another 
place, Trist. 4, 10, 65: 

Molle, Cupidineis nec gnexpugnabile telis, 

Cor mihi, quodque levis causa moveret, erat. 

Other examples of Cor short may be found in Lucilius, sat. 
20 — Cicero, Tusc. 8 — Seneca, Thyest. 132, Here. (Et. 49 
— Martial, 10, 15 — Ausonius, epig. 49 — Prudentius, Ca- 
them. 6, 54 — Arator, Hist. Apost. 1. — In a word, it never 
is long, except in position before a consonant. 

f The neuter Vas is unquestionably long : but I am in- 
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— all verbs, in whatever tense, as Amas , Amabas , Do- 
cedSy Legos , Audios , &c. — Gentile names, as Arpinas, 
Larinas. , Antias *, &c. — with such antique genitives of 
the first declension, as Fms, Familias f , &c. 

Cum Trojam JEneas Italos portaret in agros. {Ovid. 

. ...Tela manusque sinit. Hinc Pallas instat et urget. ( Virg. 
Quid verba quaeris ? veritas odit moras. 22. ( Seneca . 

Quam longe eras istud ? ubi est ?■.... ( Martial . 

Si fas est, omnes pariter pereatis, avari ! (. Propertius . 

Jupiter et mas est, estque idem nympha perennis. (Apul. 
Intellexit ibi vitium vas efficere ipsum. ( Lucretius . 

Et belle cantas, et saltas 9 Attale, belle. {Martial. 

Pervius exiguos habitabas ante penates. {Martial. 

Stoice, post damnum, sic vendas omnia pluris. {Horace. 
Quaque jacet superi Larinas accola ponti. {Sil. Italicns. 
Meretrix et mater -familias un^ in domo. 22. {Terence. 

Exceptions. — The AS is short in Ands. 

Et pictis ands enotata pennis. 38. {Petronius. 

2. Those Greek nouns in AS are short, which make 
the genitive in ADOS or ADIS 9 as Arcds 9 Pallds femi- 
nine, and Latin words in AS 9 formed after the manner of 
Greek patronymics, as Appids 9 Adrias 9 Honorids.t 


dined to suppose* that the masculine Vas (which increases 
short in the genitive) was itself short, like Antis 9 Lampds 9 
Dipsas , and other nouns increasing short ; though 1 cannot 
produce any proof of its quantity on either side. 

* I hardly need to caution my reader against the error of 
the Dauphin editor of Justin (32, 3) in declining one of these 
like JEneas , viz. Antias , Anti-ce , instead of -atis — and making 
it (not metonymically, as Mantuanus , Patavinus, &c. but in 
sober prosaic seriousness) the proper personal name of a man, 
viz. the historian Q. Valerius 9 of Antium. 

f Escds, Monetdsy Latonds , Liv. Andron. — Diands. 
Priscian. — Curds 9 Accius. — Tristitids , Ennius, &c. &c. 

' % Limen Honoriades penetrant regale s or ores. ( Claudian . 
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Cum quibus Alcides, et pius Arcds erat. ( Martial . 
Bellica Pallds adest, et protegit eegide fratrem. (Ovid. 
Appids expressis aera pul sat aquis. (Ovid. 

Adrids unda vadis largam procul exspuit algam. ( Avienus . 

Greek accusatives plural in AS of the third declension 
are likewise short, as Troas, Herods , Heroidds , Hectords , 


Lampadds, Delphinds , &c. 

In te fingebam violentos Trods ituros. (Ovid. 

Aut monstrare lyra veteres herods alumno. (Statius. 
Jupiter ad veteres supplex heroidds ibat. (Ovid. 

Et multos illic Hectords esse puta. (Ovid. 

Accendit geminas lampadds acer Amor. (Tibullus. 

Orpheus in silvis, inter delphinds Arion. ( Virgil . 

SECT. 42. — Final ES. 

ES dabitur longis. — Breviat sed tertia rectum , 

Cum patrii brevis est crescens penultima. — Pes hinc 


Excipitur , Paries, Aries, Abiesg^, Ceres que . — 
Corripito Es de Sum, Penes, et neutralia Grceca. 

His rectum et quintum numeri dent Grceca secundi . 

Final ES is long, as Rfa, Spes , Vulpes , Anchisesj Lo- 
tuples, Toties , Quoties , Decies — the genitives of nouns in 
E of the first declension, as Eury dices, Penelopes , Ides, 
Calliopes — the plural cases of Latin nouns of the third 
and fifth declensions — the ES of verbs in every tense 
and conjugation (except Es from Sum , and its com- 
pounds), as Doces , Audies , Ames, Legeres, Fugisses, — 
the antique genitive in ES of the fifth declension, as 
Dies, Rabies *, &c. 


A. Gellius, 9, 14* informs us that this genitive in ES was 
agreeable to the almost general practice of antiquity — quotes 
several examples — and asserts, that, in Virgil’s own manu- 
script, the verse, Geo. 1, 208, was written, 

Libra dies somnique pares ubi fecerit horas — 
not die, as we now read it.—- This genitive appears to have 
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. . . Perses; et fecit per mare miles iter. ( Petronius . 

Vulpes ad ccenam dicitur ciconiam . . . 22. ( Phcedrus • 

Praecedet ergo quando Cres iambicum. 22. ( Terentianus . 
Magna tamen spes est in bonitate Dei. (Ovid. 

Toties uno latrante malo. 14. (Seneca. 

Ducenties accepit, et tamen vivit ! 23. ( Martial . 

Dices o quoties 9 Hoc mihi dulcius .... 44. (Claudian. 
Fatali Dido Libyes appellitur orae. (Silius Italicus . 

Alpes ille quatit; Rhodopeia culmina lassat. (Claud. 
. . . Cretaeisque jugis, vix syrtes inter oberrans. (Avienus. 
Nec res ante vident: accepts clade queruntur. (Claudian. 
Quid Jles abducta gravius Briseide ? quid fles. . . (Propert. 
Fudges , et Venerem ccelesti corpore vincis. (Petronius. 
. . . Pr testes Hesperiae : dicimus integro . . . 44. (Horace. 
. . . Velles, ut nunquam solveret ulla dies. (Propertius. 
Quodcumque est, rabies unde illaec germina turgent. 

(Lucretius. 

Exception. — Nouns of the third declension, which in- 
crease short in the genitive, have ES in the nominative 
short, as Dives , Eques , Pedes , Hospes 9 Termes 9 Limes . 
Vivitur ex rapto : non hospes ab hospite tutus. (Ovid. 
Et tegh 9 et cimex, et nudi sponda grabati. (Martial. 
Ipse deae custos, ipse satelles erat. ( Ovid. 

Et meliore tui parte super stes eris. ( Martial . 

Candidus in nigro lucet sic limes Olympo. (Manilius. 
Deses et impatiens nimis haec obscura putabit. ( Ter. Maur. 
.... Gurges; et exesas illabitur unda lacunas. ( Avienus . 
Vix hebes has oras ardor Titanius afflat. (Avienus. 

Regius Eois Myraces interpres ab oris. ( Valerius Flaccus. 
Prases ipsa jura dicit: assederunt Gratiae. 36. (Catullus. 
Exiguus regum rectores ccespes habebat. (Rutilius. 

originally been of the third declension, Di-e-is — thence, by 
crasis, Di-es. 
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.. . « Interius nebulae; et denso jam fomh in igni. ( Avien , 
Nunc tumido gemmas cortice palmls agit. ( Ovid. 

Dives agris, dives positis in fcenore nummis. {Horace. 
Germinat et nunquam fallentis termes olivae. ( Horace . 

Ipse eques, ipse pedes, signifer ipse fui. (Ovid* 


Et pedfa exsequiafc reddit, equesque, duci. (Pedo Albinov. 

But Abies, Aries , Ceres, Paries , are long, and likewise 
Fes, with its compounds, as Cornipes , Sonipes. * 

Populus in fluviis, abies in montibus altis. ( Virgil . 

. . . Creditur : ipse aries etiam nunc vellera siccat. ( Virgil . 
Hie farcta premitur angulo Ceres omni. 23. (Martial. 
... Votiva paries , indicat uvida .... 44. ( Horace . 


* Perhaps, however, when we advert to the agreement in 
quantity between the ES of the nominative and the penul- 
tima of the genitive in other nouns of the third declension, 
we may be allowed to suspect that the ES, in every one of 
these excepted nouns, was in reality short, or common, espe- 
cially if we recollect that Abies , Aries, Paries , Sonipes (sup- 
posing them to have the ES short), could not have been 
introduced intq heroic verse without a licence of some kind 
— that (without insisting on Prcepes or Perpes of uncertain 
derivation) there occur examples of Pes and its compounds, 
with the ES short, in Ausonius and Prudentius, authorised 
besides by the ^testimony of the grammarian Probus, who 
asserts them to be properly short — and that Ceres also has 
the final syllable short in the following line of Boethius : 
Ut nova f fruge gravis Ceres eat. & (3, 1, 4.) 

Qui bipes et qnadrupes foret, et tripes 9 omnia solus. ( Auson . 
Non recipit natura hominis, modo quadrupes ille • . . ( Prudent . 
Celeripes et adeat loca tacita Erebi. 59. (Auson. 

Tunc oritur magni prcepes adunca Jovis. ( Ovid. 

Atque ita perpes ament dfasfta vincuUdn. (Mart. Capella. 

f Nova is here in the nominative, agreeing with Ceres . — * 
See the context, quoted under u Faliscan Appendix, No. 8. 

o 
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Desuper Aurigse dexter pes imminet astro. ( Manilius ; 

Stat sonipes , et fraena ferox spumantia mandit. ( Virgil . 

Exception 2. — Es in the present tense of the verb 
Sum # is short, as are also its compounds, Poles , Abes, 
Ades , Erodes, &c. f < — likewise the preposition Penes — 

. * Vossius, without quoting any authority, asserts that ES 
(thou eatest ) is long, as being, according to him, a contraction 
of edis. But how was that operation performed ? If by a 
syncope of the Di, the E would still remain short, as it is in 
the original word. If only the / was at first struck out, leav<* 
ing Ed's to be afterwards softened into E's , in that case the 
third person, syncopated in the same manner, would be EcTt 
E*t not Est : and then (to say nothing of Essem or Esse) 
hotv and whence are we to form the imperative Es, found in 
Plautus, Mil. 3, 1, 84? from Edef from Editof .... More 
natural to suppose that Es , thou art; and Es, thou eatest, were 
originally the same identical word ; and that, when the Ro- 
mans employed, for example, the phrase Est panem”' they 
spoke elliptically, viz. “ He exists by means of bread— he 
lives upon bread ” — the accusative being governed by a pre- 
position understood, as in “ Gramina pastus ," ALn. 2, 471 ; 
for surely no grammarian will .assert that pastus does or pos- 
sibly can govern the accusative gramina. — My opinion is 
countenanced by the authority of Caesar and Lucretius, the 
former of whom used the participle Ens of Sum, as we learn 
from Priscian, lib. 6. — “ Ccesar non incongrue protulit ENS 
a v&rbo Sum, Es, Estf which indeed he well might do, 
since his countrymen .daily used itinits compounds, Prcesefis, 
Absens , Potens — to say -nothing of its latent existence in the 
present participles of all, other verbs : — and Lucretius used 
that same participle in the sense of eating or consuming , in 
the. following line, 5, 397 — 

Ignis enim superayit, et AMB-ENS multa perussit. 

See remarks on the tenses of the verb Sum , under “ Future 
Pluperfect," sect. 29, page 97. 

But the final syllable of the subjunctive Essds (like the 
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Gr£ek neuters in ES, as Cacoethes , Hippomanes , &c$ -v-i 
and Greek nominatives and vocatives plural of the third 
declension, from noilns which increase in the genitive 
singular, but which do not form that case in EOS, as 
Tritones , Bhetores , Dcemones , Amazones , Arcades, Troes, 
Troades , Lesbides , Italides . 

Quisquis es, amissos hinc jam obliviscere Graios. ( VirgiL 
Tu et patrim miles et esse decus. (MartiaL 

Nunc o ! cceptis, flava Minerva, meis* (Ovid* 
Te penes arbitrium nostrae vitaeque necisque. {Sabinus* 
...Scribendi cacoethes, et aegro in corde senescit. (Juvi 
Armigeri Tritones eunt, scopulosaque cete. (Statius. 
...Lynces et insolitae mirantur carbasa tigres. ( Claudian . 
•..Aspides: in mediis sitiebant dipsades undis. (Luc am 
Turn ,me vel tragic® vexetis Erinnyes, etm e...(ProperL 
Capripedes calamo Panes hiante canent. ( Tibullus* 
Sunt gemin®, Rhenique Britannides ostia cernunt. (Prise. 

But nominatives and vocatives plural in ES, of Greek 
pouns, forming the genitive singular in EOS, are long, as 
Hcereses, Crises, Phrases, Metamorphoses, &c.; because 
those plural cases are written in the original Greek witli 
the diphthong El2, contracted from EE 2. * 

There is another class of words, overlooked, it seems, 

i 

ES of all other verbs in the same tense) is long, both in the 
simple verb and its compounds : e. gr. 

Esses Ionii facta puella maris. (Propertius* 

Esses antiquo ditior Alcinoo. ( Anthol . 6, 60* 

Posses in tan to vivere flagitio. ( Propertius . 

* A verse of Ovid, which seems to hav,e Tigres with the 
ES short, is noticed in the ensuing section, page 150 ; and a 
verse, which / had here quoted from an incorrect copy of 
Cicero’s Phaeoomena, is given differently in D’Qliyet’a edition* 
vith^Alite lap$Uf instead of Alites una* 

o 2 
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by prosodians, but which may very properly, I conceive,’ 
have the final ES short; viz. such Greek vocatives as 
Demosthenes , Socrates , written in the original with an 
E~psilon , and coming from nominatives in ES which 
form the genitive in EOS. But I do not mean to form 
similar vocatives from those Doric nominatives in ES 
for EUS, as Achilles , Ulysses , though authorised to use 
the genitives Achilleos, and Ulysseos from the nomina- 
tives in EUS ; my remark extending only to those names 
whose nominative originally ends in ES without the in- 
tervention of any dialect or poetic licence. 

SECT. 43. — Final IS and YS. 

Corripies IS et YS. — Plurales excipe casus. 

Gils, Sis, Vis, verbum ac nomen, Nollsgw?, Velisgwe, 
Audls cum sociiss quorum et genitivus in INIS, 
ENTISw, aid ITIS longum, producito semper. — 

RIS conjunctivum mos est variare poetis. 

Final IS and YS are short, as Bis # , Apis, Dulcis, Ak r 


* Lily’s grammar seems to say or imply that Ovid alone 
made Bis short — “ Et bis apud Ovidium.” — In my former 
edition, I had accumulated a mass of quotations, to prove it 
short in almost every other poet. But, as I have shown in 
my small * ** Eton Latin Prosody illustrated? that the words, 
“ Apud Ovidium? were evidently not intended for that place 
by Lily, but introduced from the opposite page by a typo- 
graphic mis-correction, I forbear at present to repeat those 
quotations; though, for the satisfaction of the curious reader, 
I here give references to them — with this single remark, 
that I never have been able to discover even one example of 
Bis long, except in position before a consonant. 

Bis short in Lucretius , 4, 316; Virgil , Moret. 18; Horace , 
Od. 2, 16, 35; Propertius , 3, 1, 32; Ovid , Fast. 5, 595; 
Manilius , 3, 570 ; 4, 483; Lucan, 2, 577 ; Silius, 14, 89 ; 17, 
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IpquiS) Bites, and all other verbs in every tense, (with a 
Jew exceptions, particularly noticed in pages 151 aiid‘l 52, ) 
Thetis , Tethys, Itys, Chelys , Erinnys. The preposition 
Cis, likewise, appears to be short, if We may judge from 


the quantity of Cltra and Citimus. 

Urius is innumeri militis instar habet. ( Ovid. 

Turn Ins ad occasum, bis se convertit ad ortum. ( Ovid . 

Non apis inde tulit collectos sedula Jhres . * ( Ovid . 

Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis ajnici. ( Horace . 

Jamdudum tacito lustrat Thetis omnia visu. (Statius. 


..JSemis. An haec animos aerugo, et cura peculi.... 
c ( Horace . 

Donavi tamen, inqtus , amico millia quinque. (Martial. 
Et bites itnmundam, dum cane, proniis aquam. (Martial. 
Donee eris felix, multos numerates amicos. (Ovid. 

Seque simul juveiiemque premat, fortassis acerbas .... 

(Statins. 

Tiphys agit, tacitique sedent ad jussa ministri. (Val. Flacc. 
Tethys et extremo saepe recepta loco est. {Ovid . T 

Reginam resonant Othrys et Ossa Thetin. (Claudian. 
...Phorcysfg et immanes intorto murice phocas. 

( Valerius Flaccus. 

Exception. -—All plural cases ending in IS have that 


859 ; Statius , Theb. 1, 19 ; 6, 557 ; Silv. 4?, 1, 1 ; Val . Flaccus , 
2, 571 ; Martial , 1, 45 ; 4, 37 ; 9, 40 ; Ausonius , Epist. 7, 26 ; 
ibid. 33 ; Epit. 33 ; Ter. Maur . Syll. 700* 

# I should be glad to ascertain, if it were now possible, 
whether Flores or Bores was the word originally used by 
Ovid ip this passage, and by Tibullus in the following : 

Rare levis verno {^om} ap5s in S erit alveo - ( 2 > I> 49.) 

. f — a different personage — long, in Iliad B, 862 : 

$opx v; av $pvyot,<; wye, xxi ArKOtmq SeoiiStif. 

O 3 
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syllable long, as Musis, Virts, ' Armis , Nobis, Vobds 9 
Quis for quibus, Omnis, Urbts . * — Likewise such con- 

* There appears to have been another class of plurals in 
IS, of the third declension, which were short ; but which, 
through the inattention of ignorant transcribers, have all 
vanished from the poets’ pages, where we now find the words 
written with ES . — Where they stand before a consonant or 
at the end of a verse, we perceive nothing to awake even a 
suspicion that the text has been falsified. Hut there is one 
passage in Ovid, which fairly authorises a belief that those 
short plurals in IS were used by the Roman poets, as we 
know them to have been by the Greeks, ex*, gr. Anthol. 
1 , 6 , 3 : 

O i KOPI2 xopou aopscrarro pov * dXK 9 mopto&nr 

A %pi Kopov x’ avroq, rovg K0PI2 swcopurocg — 
which plainly proves that the plural 12, formed by syncope 
from IE2 and IAS, is short. — Now, as T iypig forms the geni- 
tive singular in 102 as well as IA02, the nominative and 
accusative plural from T lypiog will be T iypitg TVy^, and Tiypiag 
Tvypu;, with the 12 in both cases short, agreeably to the above 
quoted examples. And, as the Romans, in adopting Greek 
terminations, usually retained the original quantity, we may 
fairly conclude that they made the final syllable short in the 
plural nominative and accusative Tigris , and other words 
similarly declined ; though this Graeco-Roman termination, 
with its quantity, seems to have been wholly forgotten, since 
the pages of antiquity were marred and corrupted by the 
copyists. — The passage of Ovid is this (Ep. 10, 86) — 
Forsitan et fulvos tellus alat ista leones : 

Quis scit an haec saevas insula tigres habet ? 

Here it is evident that Tigres (of which the ES, as a Latin 
termination, must necessarily be long,) cannot stand in the 
verse: and numerous have been the attempts of various 
critics to amend the passage by conjectural readings. But, 
instead of adopting any of their conjectures, we have only to 
place a simple dot over the latter vowel of the word Tigres > 
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tracted plurals as Erinnys *, for Erinnyes or Erinnyas , 
have the YS long. 

Praesentemque viris intentant omnia mortem. (Virgil. 
Nobis haec portenta Deum dedit ipse creator. ( Cicero . 

Atque utinam ex vobls unus, vestrique fuissem... ( Virgil . 
Quis f ante ora patrum, Trojse sub moenibus altis . . . ( Virg. 
Non omnis -f arbusta juvant, humilesque myricse. (Virgil. 
Adde tot egregias urlns f, operumque laborem. ( Virgil. 

Fis, Audis , Nescis £, and the same part of all other 
verbs of the fourth conjugation — Glis, Vis, whether 
noun or verb, Veils, and Sis §, with their compounds, as 


and thus convert it into Tigris (like KOPI2 above), which 
will at once give us good sense and good metre. The trans- 
position, however, of Alat and Habet (if authorised by any 
good MS.) would materially improve the distitch, viz. 
Forsitan et fulvos tell us habet ista leones : 

Quis scit an et saevas insula tigrts alat? 

The preceding remarks are extracted from a paper of mine 
on the subject, in the u Monthly Magazine” for April, 1801. 

* I cannot produce a verse to prove the quantity ; but the 
word occurs in Seneca, CEdip. 644 : 

Et mecum Erinnys pronubas thalami t rah am. 

f f f So these three verses are given in the best modern 
editions, which follow the same orthography in similar cases, 
agreeably to the known practice of antiquity. 

X Nescis is said to have the IS short in a line given under 
the name of Ovid, viz. 

Nescis an excedant etiam loca : venimus illuc — 
quoted, however, not from Ovid himself, but from a mis- 
quotation in Smetius. Ovid 9 s line runs thus : 

Nescio an exciderint mecum loca : venimus illuc. 

Ep. 12,71. 

§ In effect, Sis, being- a crasis of Stes ||, must necessarily 

, .. .. -m. . " , - 

|| Quod te quale siet, paucis, adverte, docebo. (Fannins* 
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Quamvis, Nolls, Malls , Adsis , Possis — and Grails, as 
formed by crasis from Gratiis — likewise have the IS 
long. 

Lenior et melior fis, accedente senecta? ( Horace . 

Nestis, heu ! nescis dominae fastidia Romae. (Martials 
Haec tibi si vis est, si mentis tanta potestas. ( Mar tial . 

Bellus homo et magnus vis idem. Cotta videri. ( Martial . 
Seu voce nunc mavis acuta. 30. ( Horace . 

Quidvis et facere et pati. 46. ( Horace . 

Quamvis ille sua lassus requiescat aven&. ( Propertius . 

Quod sis, esse velis; nihilque malis. 38. (MarliaL 
Adsis, et timidis faveas, Saturnia, votis. ( Tibullus . 

Quin etiam docui, qua possis arte parari. (Ovid. 

Gratis an h elans, multa agendo nil agens. 22. ( Phcedrus . 

Exception 2. — The final IS is long in those nouns 
which form their genitives in ENTIS , INIS, or ITIS, 
with the penultima long, as Simms, Salamls, Samnls, Lis. 
Hac ibat Simois : haec est Sigeia tellus. (Ovid. 

Samnis in ludo ac rudibus cuivis satis asper. (Lucilius. 

Sed lis est mihi de tribus capellis. 38. (Martial. 

be long. Yet the following passage is quoted from Juvenal, 
5,10 — 

Tam jejuna fames ? cum possis hones tius illic 
Et tremere, et sordes farris mordere canani. 

Some copies, however, give Possit, having Fames for its. 
nominative, and producing (to my fancy) an impressiye pros- 
opopoeia. To those, however, who do not relish the idea of, 
“ shivering Hunger gnavoing her black crust in a bleak corner ,” 
there remains the alternative of Pol, sit , in Ruperti’s edition — 
unless perchance they should prefer Fas sit , a conjecture of 
mine ; though I do not myself consider either Fas sit, or Pol, 
sit , as by any means comparable to Possit, with the prosopo- 
poeia of Fames . 
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The JRIS of the subjunctive mood has already passed 
under review in sect. 29. # 

SECT. 4*4?. — Final OS. 

Vult OS produci . — Compos breviatur , ct Impos, 

Osque ossis : — Graium neutralia jt^ngito, ut Argbs — 

Ft quot in OS Latice Jlectuntur more secundce , 

Scripta per O parvum : — patrios quibus adde Pelasgos. 

Final OS is long, as in Dominos and other plural 
accusatives of the second declension — Arbos , Honos y% 
and other nouns which have both OR and OS in the 
nominative — ds oris, Flos , Mbs, N5s and Vos , (whether 
nom. or accus.) Rds, Custos , Nepds , Tros, Eds (the dawn 
or morn), Minds , Herds , Athos , and all other words 
which are written in Greek with an O-mega , as Andro- 
geos , with those proper names that change lads (a 
trochee) to leos (an iambus) according to the Attic dialect, 
as Peneleos , Demoleos , Meneleos , Nicoleos , &c. 


* The verbs and Ausis have been said to have the final 
syllable long. — In fact, as futures of the subjunctive mood, 
(see * Future Pluperfect V page 96) they may have the IS 
either long or short at option ; since all other verbs in the 
same mood and tense have the IS common, as I believe I 
have sufficiently proved in sect. 29. — Indeed, if, in each in- 
dividual case, we were to confine our view to that case singly, 
we might run out into endless and unfounded distinctions, 
asserting that such and such verbs, as, for example, Dixeris , 
Feceris, &c. have the IS short — such and such others, as 
Dederis, Audieris 9 &c . make it long — others again common, 
as Videris , &c- for it would be impossible, in what remains 
to us of the Roman poetry, to find examples of every indi- 
vidual verb both long and short. But, on comparing together 
the whole number of examples of different verbs, we clearly 
perceive that the IS of the tense in question was common 
in all. 
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Arctos Oceani metuentes aequore tingi. ( Virgil . 

Clamos ad ccelum volvundu* per aethera mugit. ( Ennius. . 
Labds et olim conditorum diligens. 22. {Avienus. 

Rarius in terras os inclinabat honestum. ( Avienus . 

Ut Jibs in septis secretus nascitur hortis. ( Catullus . 

Si mbs antiquis placuisset matribus idem, ( Ovid . 

Dos mea tu sospes, dbs est mea Graia juventus. ( Ovid . 
Si mulier vitulum, vel si bos ederet agnum. {Juvenal. 
Plaude tuo, miles, Marti : nos odimus arma. ( Ovid. 
Nec nos ambitio, nec amor nos tangit habendi. ( Ovid. 
Et vos, o ! coetum, Tyrii, celebrate faventes. ( Virgil . 

Et ros, et primi suadet dementia solis. ( Nemesian . 

Gustos opaci pervigil regni canis. 22. {Seneca. 

. . . Priami nepos Hectoreus, et letum oppetat. 22. {Seneca. 
Haud aliter Tros iEneas et Daunius heros. ( Virgil . 

Lux una pent ; noctesque duas 
Contulit Eds : ips& quiddam 
Plus luce perit .... 14. {Seneca. 

... In dubio est. Doleo, quod Minds hostis amanti est. 

{Ovid. 

Hie, quem cernis, Athbs, immissis pervius undis. {Petron. 
JEgoceros imbres, et crebro lumine ruptos... {Germanicus. 
. .. Androgeos offert nobis, socia agmina credens. {Virgil. 

Exceptions. — Os (a bone) is short, and likewise its 
compound Exos 9 together with Compos , Impos , and Greek 
neuters, as Chaos , Melos, Argos , &c. 

Necnon e stagnis cessantibus exos hirudo. {Seven. Samon. 
Insequere; et voti postmodo compos eris. {Ovid. 

Et Chaos , et Phlegethon, loca nocte silentia late. ( Virgil. 
...Sive foro, vacuum litibus Argos erat. {Ovid. 

Also Greek nouns of the second declension (written in 
the original with an O-microri) have the OS short, as 
Tyros , Arctos , Fibs. — (Those written with an O-mega 
are long, as noticed above.) 
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Et Tyros instabilis, pretiosaque murice Sidon. (Lucan* 
Prsefulget stellis Arctos inocciduis. (: Helvius Cinna . 

Turn, cum tristis erat, defensa est Ilios armis. ( Ovid , 

Finally, all genitives in OS, from whatever nominatives 
they may come, are short, as Pallados 9 Oileos 9 Orpheos % 
Typhoebs 9 Typhoidos 9 Tethyos . 

Ccerula quot baccas Pallados arbor habet. (Ovid. 

O furor ! o homines ! dirique Prometkeos artes ! (Statius. 
Alta jacet vasti super ora Typhoeos iEtne. ( Ovid . 

Arva Phaon celebrat di versa Typhoidos iEtnae. (Ovid. 
Impia nec poena Penthebs umbra vacet. (Ovid. 

Tethyos alternae refluas calcavit arenas. (Claudian. 

Diripiantque tuos insanis unguibus artus 

Strymoniae matres, Orpheos esse ratae. f ( Ovid. 


* But, though genitives in OS be usually short, there ap- 
pears no reason why those in EOS , from nominatives in IS 
or EUS 9 should be alxvays and necessarily short, or why 
other poets might not with equal propriety have availed 
themselves of the Attic dialect, to make the OS long in 
NeapoleoSy for instance, or Atreos , if the exigency of their 
versification had so required, as Virgil took advantage of the 
Ionic to make the penultima long in Idomenea and Ilionea . 
If we had more of the Roman poetry extant, we might pro- 
bably find numerous examples of such licence: perhaps even, 
if it had seasonably occurred to me to note that particular in 
reading the few poets who have reached our time, I might 
have been able to produce some, which now escape detection 
under the cloak of caesura. (See “ Ccesura” sect. 46.) 

f This distich has been quoted by some modern gram- 
marians, with Orpheon in the second line, to prove that nouns 
in E C7S (diphthong E U) may form their accusative in EON. 
Even if that assertion were true (which is not the case), it is 
easy to discover that Orpheon is here inadmissible, and that 
rates tuos artus esse Orpheon is much less elegant than rates 
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SECT. 45. — Final US. 

US breve ponatur. — Produc monosyllaba , quceque 
Casibtis increscunt longis — et nomina quartce , 

Exceptis numeri recto quintoque prioris. — 

Producas conflata a Hov$ 9 contractaque Grceca 
In recto ac patrio , ac venerandum nomen 9 Iesus. 

Final US is short, as in Tityrus 9 Litus 9 Ambobus, 
MontibHs 9 Poi'tubus, Amamus and all other verbs, IntHs 9 
PenitHs 9 and other adverbs — and in the nominative and 
vocative singular of the fourth declension. 

Tempore ruricolae patiens fit taurus aratri. {Ovid. 

Heu ! fuge crudeles terras ; fuge litus avarum. ( Virgil. 
Nunc etiam peperi: gratare ambobus Iason. {Ovid. 
Fluctibus * hie tumidus, nubibus ille minax. {Ovid. 


tuos artus esse [artus] Orpheos , which reading has enjoyed the 
sanction of the literati for more than a century. 

* The distich to which this verse belongs (from Ovid, 
Trist, 1, 2, 23,) is given, thus altered, in the Eton grammar, 
as an example under the rule which teaches that Hie refers 
to the latter antecedent, Ille to the former — 

Quocumque aspicias, nihil est, nisi pontus et aer, 
Nubibus hie tumidus, fluctibus ille minax. 

But there was no necessity for altering the poet’s text, which 
is perfectly correct, as given in the common editions ; for 
Ovid himself, the best interpreter of his own words, else- 
where says, ( Met. 1, 539) — 

Sic deus et virgo est, hie spe celer, ilia thnore. 

In both cases, Hie refers to the nearer object, Ille to the 
more distant : the sea was nearer to Ovid than the sky; and, 
as we survey afar the eager race between Apollo and Daphne, 
the nymph is more remote from our view than her pursuer. — 
So, in the preceding simile of the hare and the hound : 

Ut canis in vacuo leporem cum Gallicus arvo 
Yidit, et hie prsedam pedibus petit, ille salutem. 
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Litora rarus in haec portubis orba venit. ( Ovid. 

Seriits ant citius sedem proper amis ad unam. (Chids 
Hie mantis heroum placitis ut constitit oris. (Propertius* 
O patria! o divum domis Ilium, et inclyta bello ... (Virg. 
Intis aquae dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo. ( Virgil . 

Perspicere ut possis res gestas funditis omnes. (Lucret* 
Exception. — US is long in monosyllables, as PlUs 9 
Has, Thus — in the genitive singular, and the nomi- 
native, accusative, and vocative plural, of the fourth 
declension — and in all nouns of the third declension 
which increase long, as SalUs 9 Tellus 9 PalUs* ; under 

And, in the following passage, where there is no question of 
comparative proximity, he applies Hcec to the former sutw 
stantive, Ilia to the latter : 

Officium commune Ceres et Terra tuentur: 

Hcec praebet causam frugibus, ilia locum. (Fast. 1, 673. 

* Palustwlth the US short, occurs in Horace, Art. Poet. 65: 

• . • Regis opus, sterilisque diu palus , aptaque remis. 

But critics pronounce the text to be incorrect. — However 
that may be, it is acknowledged, as here given, by Servius 
(on iEn. 6, 107) and Priscian (lib. 6), who both particularly 
notice the shortening of the final syllable of Palus. — Pos- 
sibly, indeed, Horace might have intended Palus to be of thfe 
second or fourth declension, which would give the US short, 
without any violation of quantity. And perhaps, when we 
consider the supposed derivation of Palus from or n*jko$ 9 

and recollect how many other nouns belong to different de- 
clensions, as well as verbs to different conjugations, we may. 
deem the conjecture not altogether unreasonable. — As to 
the examples of Maximianus * (1,246) and Martianus Ca - 
pella (6, 46), where similar liberty is taken with Senectus and 

* Or, as otherwise mis-named, Cornelius Gallus } and con- 
founded with the real C. Gallus. 

p 
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which description we may, without making a separate 
rule, include those Greek names in US which form their 
genitives in UNT1S , as Opus, Amathfts , Pessinus , &c. 


Virtus in astra tendit, in mortem timor. 22. ( Seneca . 

Et rfts in urbe est, vinitorque Romanus. 23. ( Martial, 

Sed rigidumjws est et inevitabile mortis. [Pedo. 

Proscripti Regis Rupili pfts atque venenum. {Horace. 
Fiet enim subito sus horridus, atraque tigris. ( VirgiL 
Emi hortos ; plus est : instrue tu ; minus est. ( Martial . 
Angulus ille feret piper et thus ocyus uva. ( Horace . 

Scilicet immunis si luctus una fuisset. ( Pedo . 

Portfts aequoreis sueta insignire tropaeis. [Silius. 

Divitias magnas sic tellfts ilia ministrat. ( Priscian . 

...Brevi docebo. ServitUs obnoxia 22. {. Phcedrus . 

Est Amathus , est celsa mihi Paphos, atque Cythera. ( Virg. 
Palus inertis Fceda Cocyti jacet. 22. [Seneca. 


Exception 2. — US is long in the compounds of IT ov$ 
(forming the genitive in PODIS or PODCS), as TripUs, 
MelampUs , (Edipus , Polypus. 

Hie C Edipus JEgaea tranabit freta. 22. [Seneca, Theb. 313. 

But Polypus of the second declension (borrowed from 
the Doric dialect) has the US short ; and so it might 
likewise be in (Edipus and Melampus under the same 
circumstance. 

Utque sub aequoribus deprensum polypus hostem... [Ovid. 

US is long in PanthUs , and such other names written 
in Greek with the diphthong 0T2 contracted from 002 
— in genitives from feminine nominatives in O, as 
Mantas , Clifts, Eratfts, Sapphus, Didus, Ius, Infts, Spifts, 


Tellus, their authority is of little weight, in opposition to 
analogy, and the uniform practice of the earlier and better 
writers. 
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ClothUs, Alectus , Enyus *, &c. which are in like manner 
written in Greek with a diphthong contracted from 
002 — and in genitives of neuters in OS, as Pathils f, 
contracted from E02. — Finally, IesUs (in Greek Iij<rov$) 
has the US long. 

Panthus Othryades, arcis Phoebique sacerdos. ( Virgil . 
Fatidicae Mantus, et Tusci filius amnis. ( Virgil . 

Didus atque suum misceri sanguine sanguen. ( Varro. 


SYLLABLES VARIOUSLY AFFECTED 
BY POETIC PRACTICE. 


SECT. 46. — Caesura* 

The term Caesura is used by grammarians in two accepta- 
tions — first, as applied to whole verses — secondly, as ap- 
plied to single feet J. — In the former acceptation, it will be 
noticed in the “ Analysis of the Hexameter” 

* I can see no reason why these names should be allowed 
only the contracted genitive in US (ov<), merely because, in 
the few instances where the Roman poets have written them 
in the genitive, they happened to use the contracted form, 
as best suiting their immediate purpose. Would it not be as 
well to say, in declining Dido , for example, “ Genitive 
Didoos , by contraction Didus” and indifferently to write 
either the one or the other, as occasion might require ? — » 
Indeed I think it by no means improbable* that, in the lin$ 
here quoted from Varro, for an example of Didus , the name 
was originally written by him without contraction : 

Didoos atque suum misceri sanguine sanguen. 

f Macrohius , Saturnalia , 4, 3. 

% Priscian (in his Partitiones, lib. 1.) thus notices and ex- 
plains the minor caesura, in examining the verse, 

Arma f virumque + cano f Trojae f qui primus f ab oris. 

p 2 
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When applied to single feet, the Ccesura means the di- 
vision or separation which takes place in a foot, when that 
foot is composed of syllables belonging to separate words, 

“> Q Q ■ 0 

Pasto-|-res ovi-|-um tene-|-ros de-|-pellere fetus — 
in which verse the Caesura takes place three times, viz. in 
the second foot, between res and ovi — in the third, between 
um and tene — and in the fourth, between ros and de . * 


“ Per pedes , in quinque dividitur hie versus caesuras , quia 
sex pedes quinque habent interruption es,” (which I have here 
marked with the fftf.) And he thus notices the greater 
caesura, in treating the same verse : “ Quot caesuras habetf 

Duos semiquinariam (the penthemimeral, after Cano ) et 

semiseptenariam” (the hephthemimeral, after Trojae ) ; though, 
.by the bye, he would have done better to have confined him- 
jself, in this verse, to the Semiquinaria ; and, omitting the mem- 
lion of the Semiseptenaria (which is here neither necessary 
nor proper), to have sought an example of it in some other 
verse, where it is proper and necessary ; as, 

' Lucas in urbe fuit media, f laetissimus umbrft. 

Et mulcere dedit fluctus, f et tollere vento. 

* It is not uncommon, particularly on the Continent, to 
give the name of Ccesura to the final long syllable of a word, 
remaining after the completion of a preceding foot, as res, 
nm 9 and ros, in the example above quoted. — Alvarez, whose 
rules I have, for the most part, adopted, several times uses 
the word in that acceptation : nor does he appear to have 
been guilty of any greater impropriety in that use of the 
term, than Terentianus Maurus in his use of its Greek syn- 
onym, Tome, as applied to the whole verse. Terentianus, be- 
sides using Tome for the division or separation of the verse 
into two parts (which is its original signification), repeatedly 
applies the term also to the first portion of the verse so di- 
vided, and to any other combination of syllables equivalent 
to that first portion. — After all, however, it certainly is more 
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RULE. 

•SyUaba scepe brevis Caesura extenditur, efsi 
Litera nec duplex nec consona bina sequatur . 

A short syllable in the caesura is frequently made long, 
though its vowel be not followed by two consonants or a 
double letter; the pause * and emphasis being sufficient to 
produce the same effect as if the final consonant were 
doubled, or the final vowel pronounced with double length, 
and the initial consonant of the following word doubled. — 
But, N.B. it is not at all necessary (as some critics imagine) 
that there be any pause or division in the sense or grammatic 
construction, which would require or admit even a comma ; 
ex. gr. 

Limina-^e f laurusque dei, totusque moveri... ( Virgil . 

accurate to confine the term Caesura to the separation or 
division, and to call the residuary long syllable simply a long 
syllable , or a semifoot . 

* Quintilian, treating of the poetic feet and measures to 
be employed in oratory, says — “ Est enim in ipsd divisions 
verborum quoddam latens tempiis ; ” where the context shows, 
that, by the divisio verborum , he means, not the division of 
words into syllables or feet, but the division of one word from 
another, or the interval between two words. — Again, speak- 
ing of the words “ Non turpe duceret,” he says, “Paulu- 
lum morae damns inter ultimam [syllabam] atque proximum 
verbum; et Turpe illud intervallo quodam producimus” i. e. the 
short E of Turpe) which, by that pause, is rendered long. — 
Again, “ Neque enim ignoro , in fine [of a clause or member of 
a sentence] pro longd accipi brevem, quod videtur aliquid va~ 
canti tempori , ex eo quod insequitur , accedere” Lib. 9. cap. 4*. 

f On this verse (iEn. 3, 91) Servius says : “ Liminaque 
quasi una pars orationis est; et potest QUEfinalitatis ratione , 
vel produci vel corripi; ” not meaning, however, that the Que y 
in this instance, can remain short; but that the Que> in gene- 
ral, joined, as it always is, to a preceding word, and thus be- 
coming, as it were, a final syllable of that word, may (at the 

p 3 
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Nulli cura fu-zf externos queerere divos. ( Propertius . 

Non te nulli-ws exercent numinis irae. ( VirgtL 

Ipse suos geni-ws adsit visurus honores. (Tibullus. 

Quas simi-fo utrimque tenens vicinia cceli. ( Tibullus. 

JEt tibi Maeonias in -ter lieroidas omnes. ( Propertius • 

Jura trium peti-z£ a Caesare discipulorum. ( Martial , 

Iste meus periit; peri-if arma inter et enses. (Pedo Albin. 
*.. Cum gravius dorso subi-zf onus.* Incipit ille *.. ( Horace • 
Ut redi-zf animus, cultorem pauperis agri ... (Ovid. 

Mors heic gentis erat : san -guis ibi fluxit Achaeus. {Lucan. 
Ille latus niveum molli iw\-tus hyacintho. ( Virgil. 

Illius ut Phoe-5w$ ad limen constitit antri. ( Claudian. 

Ausus de Cicerone da-re palmamque decusque. (Plin.jun. 
JHic densis aqui-/5 pennis obnixa volabat. (Ennius. 

Quern, qui suspici-ef in ccelum nocte serena ... (Cicero. 
Quis novus incceptos timer impedi-z£ hymenaeos ? (V. Flacc. 

This power of the caesura affects the final syllable of the 
trihemimeris f, as, 

writer's option) either be allowed to retain its natural quan- 
tity in a different position, as “ Arma yirumque cano” — or 
lenghtened, as here, in the caesura, in consideration of its 
“finality? as he terms it. 

* The construction of this passage being grossly misunder-; 
stood by many persons, who, misled by the Dauphin editor's 
interpretation, make onus the nominative to subiit 9 and dorse 
the dative, instead of onus in the accusative, governed by 
subiit , and dorso in the ablative ; it may not be amiss to ob- 
serve, en passant , that the syntax here is precisely the same 
as in Virgil, JEn. 4, 599 

... Quern subiisse humeris confectum aetate parentem. i 
+ The trihemimeris is that portion of a verse (counted or 
measured from the beginning of the line) which contains three 
half parts, i. e. three half feet, or a foot and half — penthemi- 
meris (Priscian's semiquinaria), five half feet, or two feet and 
half — hephthemimeris (his semiseptenaria) 9 seven half feet, or 
three feet and half — ennehemimeris* nine half feet, or four, 
feet and half. 
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Pectori-|-6u5 inhians, spiraritia consulit exta — 
of the penthemimerist as, 

. Emicat | Eurya-|-/ws, et munere victor amici — 
of the hephtheminieris , as, 

Per ter- 1 -ram et ver-|-sa, pql-|-vw iascribitur hasta — 
and of the ennehemimeris , as, 

Graius ho- |-moinfec-|-tos lin-|-quens profu-||-gu£hymenaeog"-~ 
in which cases, equal emphasis is supposed to be laid on 
those final syllables as if they were written PectoribuSS, Eu - 
ryaluSS , PulviSS , ProfuguSS , with an accent, in each case, 
on the final syllable. 

This mode of reading is not now recommended for the first 
time* but has long since been sanctioned by Dr. Clarke, the 
learned editor of Homer, who, in a note on Iliad A, 51, where 
the word Belds has the final syllable made long by the caesura, 
directs us to pronounce it BeloSS — 

Avt ap tittiT otvroun t%c«fvxEf ityiuq — 

meaning, I presume, that we should utter it as we do the 
English word acroSS , with the accent on the last syllable. — 
If it should be said that this is sacrificing accent to quantity, 
I reply, that I have no wish to sacrifice either accent to quan- 
tity or quantity to accent ; and that I would myself adopt, 
and recommend to my readers, the true ancient accent, 
if there were now living any person capable of ascertaining 
what that accent was, and willing to teach us how we should 
apply it. But there lies the grand, the insuperable, difficulty. 
The accent of the old Romans is irrecoverably lost : and is 
it, I ask, altogether certain that we are infallibly right in 
applying to their words the accent of a modern language, 
especially of a language so widely different from theirs as the 
English 

To show, by a living example, how liable we may be to 
error in sounding one language according to the accent of 
another, I only appeal to any man who understands the 
genuine accent of the French, whether the grave , the acute , 
and the circumflex , do not produce very different effects s and 
I then ask him, whether an Englishman, though he be made 
perfectly acquainted with the general sound of the French 
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vowels and consonants, can, by any possible application of 
the accent, as he has been taught to observe it in his own 
language, ever learn to pronounce the French with due dis- 
crimination between the grave , the acute , and the circumflex , 
unless he hear it spoken by persons to whom the true pro- 
nunciation is familiar. — He positively never can : ’tis an 
utter impossibility. — Nay, even in one and the same lan- 
guage, the proper and universally acknowledged prose accent 
cannot and must not be always observed in either writing or 
reading poetry. I cannot prove my assertion by any Latin 
example, in which the quantity is not altered together with 
the accent : but, of those words in which a change of accent 
is the unavoidable consequence of an alteration in the quan- 
tity, the number is considerable, and fully sufficient to 
justify my remark. Vblucres , for instance, and Phdretram , 

and Tenebris , are accented in prose on the first syllable, and 
so they are in poetry while the second syllable remains 
short : but, whenever the poet chooses to make that syllable 
long, the accent is immediately changed, and every scholar 
pronounces Volucres, Pharetram , Tenebris, as in the follow- 
ing lines — 

Obsccenique canes, importunaeque volucres. 

Virginibus Tyriis mos est gestare pharetram . 

Saevit et in lucem Stygiis emissa tenebris . 

Now, by the same rule — viz. that of a change being pro- 
duced in the accent by an alteration in the quantity — I ask 
whether words of ttvo syllables may not with equal propriety 
be differently accented according to their different quantity, 
as words of three . For example, though we may in prose — 
and likewise in poetry when the first syllable is long — pro- 
nounce pdtres, agrosy cctroxy may we not be allowed to lay a 
different accent on these words when the first syllable is 
short, and to pronounce patrts y agros , atrox, in the sub- 
sequent verses ? 

Albanique pdtres , atque altae mcenia Romae. 

Sternit tigros, sternit sata laeta, boumque labores. 

Ecce inimicus dJtrox magno stridore per auras.. • 

And, if it be right to transpose the accent in words which 
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change the quantity of the first syllable, can it be wrong to 
transpose it in those which have the quantity of the final syl- 
lable changed by position or caesura, as Belos above ? * 

In short, would there be any harm in coolly reconsidering 
all those passages respecting accent which are quoted from 
the ancients, and impartially examining whether the writers 
really intended that the rules of prose accent should in all 
cases be rigidly observed in reading poetry ? whether, for 
instance, Quintilian intended it, when he talked of pro- 
nouncing Circum litora (iEneid 4*, 254) as a single word, 
with a single acute accent (“ dissimulate distinctione 
.... tamquam in una voce, una est acuta” — Inst, 1,5) 
— whether the “ dissimulata distinctio” might not have 
been usual in other cases too, in which one word suf- 
fered a change, and another a total privation, of its prose 
me cent — and whether, upon this ground, the word volat , in 
the line — 

Cceruleo per summa levis volat aequora curru — 
fiiight not have transferred its accent to the final syllable of 
levis , so as to make it leviSS , according to Dr. Clarke’s rule, 
and to leave, pursuant to Quintilian's hint, “ only one acute ” 
for the four syllables, viz. levis volat — “ tamquam in und 
voce,” Levisvolat,\ 


* In page 65 of “ Metron Ariston ,” I find that there are 
some learned men in this country who have publicly adopted 
the mode of reading according to quantity — as the Rev. 
Mr. Collier , of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Rev. 
Mr. Stock, master of the foundation-school at Gloucester. I 
am informed that the same practice is likewise followed by 
other respectable teachers, and appears to be gradually be- 
coming more general — so that, after the lapse of no very 
long period, there will probably not be a scholar in the 
kingdom who will read otherwise. 

, f lam not unaware that a more intimate connexion may 
t^e supposed to exist between prepositions and the words 
which they govern, than between other words : but I cannot 
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I ask, indeed, whether it be a reasonable supposition, that 
the Romans should, without scruple, have violated the prose 
accent in comic poetry, which more nearly approaches to 
prose language, and yet have rigidly observed it in the more 
exalted strains of lyric and heroic song. From Cicero, „ 
Paradox. 3, 2, we learn that the actors on the stage were 
obliged to pay the utmost attention to strict propriety of 
pronunciation, and were hissed off for trespassing in a single 
syllable. By Dr. Bentley, the great champion of accent, we 
are taught (De Metr. Terent.) that Malum> &c. are to be 
accented on the final syllable : and, accordingly, in the first 
scene of the Andria , we find no fewer than fifty-five words so 
accented by him, as Aderat , Igitur , &c. I readily admit 
this to have been very proper, and that neither the doctor 
nor the actor would have been hissed off the stage for such 
pronunciation. But, if proper in Terence to transfer the 
accent to the final syllable, why improper in Horace or Virgil? 

I leave the question to be determined by the reader ac- 
cording to his own judgment; and, without presuming tQ 
decide or dictate, I refer him to two modern publications, 
the one in favour of quantity, entitled “ Metr on Ariston” 
written by Dr. Warner — the other, a treatise “ on the Pros- 
odies of the Greek and Latin Languages” by Bishop Horsley, 
defending the cause of accent. 

SECT. 47. — Synceresis. 

Syllaba , de gemina facta una , Synaeresis esto. 

When two vowels, which naturally make separate syllables, 
are pronounced as one syllable, such contraction is called a 
Synceresis , as in the following examples : 

Phae thontem patrio curru per signa volantem. ( Manilius . 
Hoc eodem ferro stillet uterque cruor. ( Propertius . 

forbear to observe, that, if we lay the heavy English accent 
on the syllables LE and VO (and thus, of course , lengthen 
them) — instead of making the god glide rapidly along in his 
flying car, we clog his wheels, and restrain him to the slow 
lumbering motion of a loaded wagon. 
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Et seorsum varios rerum sentire colores. ( Lucretius . 

Earn “ Commorientes” Plautus fecit fabulam. 22. ( Terence . 
Eosdem habuit secum, quibus est data, capillos, 

Eosdem oculos : lateri vestis adusta fuit. ( Propertius . 

Hac eadem rursus, Lygdame, curre via. (Propertius. 

. . . Servus ; Habes pretium : loris non ureris, aio .* (Horace. 
Presidium regale loco dejecit, ut aiunt . . . (Horace. 

Eripere ei f noli, quod multo carius ipsi • . . (Catullus. 
Sed fortuna valens audacem fecerat Orphea. ( Virgil. 

Quid respondeamus nisi justam intendere litem . . . ( Lucret . 
Tityre, pascentes a flumine reice capellas. ( Virgil. 

Rure levis verno flores § apis ingerit alveo. ( Tibullus. 

Inarime Jovis imperiis imposta Typhoeo . || ( Virgil. 


* In Aio , Aiunt , Aiebam , &c. the A and 1 are properly 
distinct syllables, as we see in Ais and Ait — 

Seque su& miserum nunc ait arte premi. ( Ovid. 

Whenever, therefore, the measure of the verse does not ab- 
solutely compel us to use the Synaeresis, we ought, no doubt, 
to pronounce them as separate syllables, e. gr. 

Vos sapere, et solos aid bene vivere, quorum . . . ( Horace . 

Quern secum patrios aiunt portare penates. ( Virgil. 

f A similar synaeresis gives us Itur, for Eitur , from Eo, as 
thus noticed by Terentianus , de Syll. 181 : 

“ Eitur in silvam” — necesse est E et I connectere : 

Principali namque verbo nascitur, quod est EO. 

J Here, however, we ought perhaps to read Respondamus , 
from Respondo of the third conjugation, which I have quoted 
from Manilius, under “ Final E” sect. 32. 

§ See the remark on this passage in sect. 43. p. 149. 

|| Typhoeo. — For the orthography and quantity of 
Typhoeus never (Typhceus), see the note under “ Diph - 
thongs page 16 ; and, to the authorities there quoted, add 
the following : 

Emissumque im& de sede Typhoea terra?* (Ovid. 

Quas quoties proflat, spirare Typhoea credas. ( Ovid. 

Alta jacet vasti super ora Typhotos iEtne. (Ovid. 

, . • Jupiter, atque imis Typhoea verberat arvis. ( V.Flaccus . 
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Denariis * tamen hanc non emo, Basse, tribus. (Martial. 
Pceoniis f revocatum herbis, et amore Dianae. ( Virgil. 
. . . Stellio; et lucifugis congesta cubilia blattis. (Virgil* 
Unius ob noxam et furias Ajacis Oilei. (Virgil. 

. . . Flos Veronensiwm X depereunt juvenum. (Catullus. 
Inde legit Capreas, promontoriumque § Minervae. ( Ovid. 

* Denarius (merely an adjective, agreeing with nummusl 
has (like all other derivative adjectives in arius) the A long, 
as, for example : 

Unus saepe tibi tota denarius arch. (Martial. 

f Poeonis — Although the 0 is short in the gentile Pceonius, 
from nouov , TI (Iliad, B, 848, Ovid. Met. 5, 313, &c. &c.) 
the possessive Pceonius (in the sense of medicinal or surgical 9 
iEn. 7, 769, and 12, 401) has the 0 long, as observed by 
Professor Heyne; being derived from Tlouuv, ITcuayof, with the 
penultimate 0-mega 9 as in this of Solon : 

AXXo» IIAIQNOS •noXvipapfxax.ov epyx 

IvjTpot. (El. 2. 57. 

% A Sincere sis, like that in Veronensium , was the original 
cause of the genitives plural in UM, instead of IUM , from 
many nouns of the third declension, as Parentum and Civi- 
tatum , for Parentium and Civitatium (which latter genitive, 
though not common, has the sanction of classic authority)— 
and, in like manner, Mensum for Mensium — Ditum * for 
Ditium , &c. unless perhaps grammarians would rather choose 
to attribute such contractions to syncope, as Viridum 9 
(Statius, Theb. 2, 279) for Viridium , and Apum for Apium 9 
which is preserved uncontracted by Ovid, Met. ] 5, 383.— 
If, without syncope, Viridium and Apium were contracted 
by synseresis, the penultimate I would operate as J 9 to 
lengthen the preceding syllable. 

§ That the syllables - montori - do not constitute a dactyl, 
appears from Pr&tdrium , Tentorium 9 Tectorium , Ciborium 9 
Ccenatorium , &c. in all which the 0 is long. 

* Nec tu dux mensum , Jane biformis, eras. (Ovid. 

O ! si pateant pectora ditum ... 14. (Seneca. 
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Bib patriae cecidere manus. Quin protinus omnia . . • . ( Virgil '. 
* Quia * variis pedibite loquimur sermone soluto, (Ter. Maur. 
•Aut aliae quojus desiderium insideat rei. (Lucretius. 

Virtus quaerendae rei finem scire modumque. (Lucilius. 
Nec nebulam noctu, nec aranei tenuia fila . • • (Lucretius. 
Pompei f, meorum prime sodalium. 55. (Horace. 

Credita pue rities. 12. (A usonius. 

Dztodecies J undis irrigat omne nemus. (Auctor Phcenicis. 
Periclum matres comquinari regias. 22. (Accius. 

Proinde tona eloquio: solitum tibi; meque timoris . . .( Virgil. 

Vie tis § (Horace. 

Mittebat qui suos |) ignes in mille carinas. (Manilius. 

. ; . Nec subesse (praeter istos, quos loquor) casus alios. 36. 

( Terentianus. 

Sed duo sunt, quae nos distinguunt, millia pas suum^. (Mart. 
Nec tamen aut Phrygios reges aut arva furentis 
Bebryciae spernendus adi. [i. e. adit] ... ( Val. Flaccus. 

. . . Tandem coaluerint ** ea, quae conjecta repente .... 

(Lucretius . 

* Lest this be thought a proceleusmatic verse, be it ob- 
served, that the Synceresis of Quia repeatedly occurs in 
Terentianus. 

f This synaeresis (like that of Vultei, Hor. Ep. ],7, 91) 
is the more remarkable, as the penultimate E is long : ex. gr. 
Accipe, Pompei, deductum carmen ab illo .... (Ovid. 
J Similar to this is that synaeresis in HXfxrptwyo*, noticed in 
sect. 6, p. 33. 

§ All supines in ETUM being long, as formed by crasis 
from eitum 9 the participle Vietus, agreeably to the general 
rule, has the E long, as we see in Lucretius, 3, 386 — 

Nec supera caput ejusdem cecidisse vietam 
Vestem 

|| But we might here read Sos after the antique form; as, 
Pceni sunt soliti sos sacrificare puellos. (Ennius. 
Commonly printed Passum 9 as Currum , in Virgil, iEn. 
6, 653, for Curruum. 

** This amended reading, for which we are indebted to 

e 
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. . * Haeredes voluit? quoad vixit, qredidit ingens . • • {Horace. 
Voqalis ut illam latere ex utroque coarctet. 51. ( T.Maur \ 

. . . Per terras amnes, atque oppida cooperuisse. (Lucretius. 

The use of Synaeresis is frequent in Ii,Iidem, lisdem , Z>», 
Diis, Dein , Dein ceps, Deinde, Deest , Deerat , Deero, Deerit, 
Deerunt, Deesse, Cui, and Huic.* 

li mihi sint comites, quos ipsa pericula ducent. (Lucan. 
Iidem f oculi lucent, eadem feritatis imago. (Ovid. 

the ingenious sagacity of the late Gilbert Wakefield, will 
serve to explain the formation of Cogo from Coago , and 
Cogito from Coagito, first by synaeresis, and finally by 
crasis. — Ccetus, too, is only a synaeresis, the word being 
formed from Co and the supine Itum of Eo . — Nolo likewise 
may be considered as the offspring of synaeresis — thus : 
Ne-volo , Ne*vco1o, or rather Ne-uolo ; since, to devour the 
E, the first letter of Volo must be a vowel. Then N'uolo , 
and the UO finally reduced by synaeresis to a single long 
syllable, as in Duodecies , Suos, and HA«xT/>twvo$, just noticed. 

* As to Cui and Huic, though they frequently occur as 
dissyllabics in the comic writers, we do not find either of 
the words in Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and many other poets, 
except as a single long syllable. At least, their writings 
furnish no instance in which it can be proved that they in- 
tended Huic or Cui for two syllables, as would be the case 
if we were to find the first syllable short, and the other long, 
as in the following examples — 

Falsus huic pennas et cornua sumeret aethrae 

Rector ( Statius . 

Leetus huic dono videas dare thura nepotes. ( Statius . 

Ille, cui ternis Capitolia celsa triumphis 
Sponte deum patuere ; cui freta nulla repostos . . Albinus . 
Puer, o cui trinam pater . . . 29. ( Prudentius . 

f Not Idem neuter, which has the I short ; though, if the 
metre would allow it, the neuter accusative would here be 
more elegant and poetic, as in that passage of Horace, A. P. 
354, though not exactly similar, viz. 

. . . scriptor si peccat idem librarius usque — 
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Sint Maecenates ; non deerunt , Flacce, Marones. (Martial. 
Cut tu lacte favos et miti dilue Baccho. ( Virgil. 

Huic conjux Sichaeus erat, ditissimus agri . .... ( Virgil. 


Anteambulo, Anteire , Antehac , Dehinc , Mehercule , in the 
subjoined examples, may be supposed rather to have the E 
elided, than coalescing into one syllable with the following 
vowel : and perhaps the same remark may apply to Deinde 
and Deest, as well as to other words which are commonly 
ranked under Synaeresis. — In Contraire , the A is elided.* 
Sum comes ipse tuus, tumidique anteambulo regis. (Martial. 
Anteire auxiliis, et primas vincere causas. ( Gratius . 

Plurimaque humanis antehac incognita mensis. (Lucan. 
Dehinc sociare choros, castisque accedere sacris. (Statius. 
Male est, mehercule f, et laboriose. 88. (Catullus. 

Et simulat transire domum; mox deinde recurrit. (Tibullus. 
Deest jam terra fugae : pelagus Trojamne petemus ? ( Virgil . 
• « . Tigribus ? aut saevos Libyae contraire leones? (Statius. 

Note , however, that the De is not, in every such case, 
necessarily subject to either synaeresis or elision : for, be- 
sides numerous instances in which we find it preserved and 
made short, as in Dehinc , Deinde , Dehisco , &c. we some- 
times see it retain its original quantity, as in Dehortatur , 
quoted from Ennius by A. Gellius, 7, 2, and in Deest, 
Statius, Theb. 11, 276 — 

Hannibal audaci cum pectore dehortatur J . . . 

Deest servitio plebes : hos ignis egentes . . . . 

Statius furnishes two other examples of the same kind, 


* As the E evidently must be in GraveSlens, &c . under 
4< Syncope ,” sect. 56. 

. f Tim final E is here not elided, but made short. See 
44 Synalcephe ,” sect. 49. 

X In some copies, this line is differently given, viz. 
Hannibal audaci dum pectore me dehortatur — 
and, if such be the true reading, the E in Dehortatur suffers 
elision. 

22 
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Theb. 7, 236, and 30, 235, if the text be correct in those 
places ; for the readings are not certain. 

There are other cases (though they hardly can with pro-, 
priety be considered as instances of genuine Synceresis) in 
which two vowels, properly belonging to separate syllables,' 
are united in one, which retains the original quantity of the* 
latter vowel, whether long or short — that is to say, when L 
and U, suffering somewhat of a change from their vowel 
state, are used like our English initial Y and W; on which 
occasions, the I or U operates as a consonant, and has (in. 
conjunction with another consonant) the power of lengthening 
a preceding short vowel, as in Abide, Ariete , Genua, 
in the following examples * ; 

. . . iEdificant, sectaque intexunt abiete costas. ( Virgil. 
Induit abiegnce cornua falsa bovis. ( Propertius . 

. . . Moenia, quique imos pulsabant arieie muros. ( Virgil. 
Haerent pdrietibus scalae ; postesque sub ipsos ... ( Virgil . 

Qua neC mobilius quidquam neque tenuius exstat. ( Lucretius . 
Genua labant : vastos quatit aeger anhelitus artus. ( Virgil. 
Quippe etenim ventus subtili corpore tenuis . ( Lucretius ►. 

Hinc omne prindpium , hue refer exitum. 55. ( Horace . 

Vos lene consilium et datis, et dato . . . 55. ( Horace . 

Quatuor f praecipitis Deus . . . 46. ( Seneca . 

Cedunt de coelo ter quatuor corpora sancta. ( Ennius , aspre- 
served in Cicero , de Div. 1, 48.) 

.... Pa tonium J in morem senior succinctus amictu. ( Virgil. 
Ut Nasidieni juvit te ccena beati? ( Horace . 

Somnia^w^5 qui purgatissima mittunt. (Persius. 

* Seventeen such examples, from Virgil, are given in my 
“ Clavis Metrico- Virgiliana and, in the following phalaecian 
(Anthol.6, 2), the syllables, parieti-, must be pronounced as 
a dactyl — the only foot admissible in its present station : 
Templi \ parieti-\-bits tui notavi. 
t For the proper quantity of Quatuor, see “ Diastole? 
sect. 52. 

J See the note on Pceoniis , page 168. 
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Narfi neqoe fortuitos ortus, surgentibus astris . • . ( Manilius . 
Vindemiator et invictas cui saepe viator ... ( Horace • 

In these verses we must pronounce ab-yete, ab-yegnce 9 ar-yete> 
par-yetibus, ten-xviits , ten-mis, gen-uoa, princip-yum, quat-*»or y 
consil-yum, Paon-yum, Nasid-yeni , pU-tvita,fort-tvltos, vindem - 
yator ; in the first ten of these cases, the position pro- 
duces the effect of lengthening a preceding vowel, otherwise 
naturally short. The proper quantity of the last four may 
be ascertained from the following examples: 


Aut vigila, aut dormi, Nasidiene> tibi. {Martial. 

. • . Mucusque et mala pituita nasi. 38. ( Catullus. 

. . . Nec foriuitum spemere cacspitem. 55. ( Horace. 

Turn foriuitum felis contubernium ... 22. (Pheedrus. 

Mitis in apricis coquitur vindemia saxis. ( Virgil. 


In the following passages of Statius, Silv. 1, 4, 36, and 
Theb. 12, 2 — 

Sperne coli tenuiore lyr& : vaga cingitur astris . . . 

. . . Ortus ; et instantem cornu tenuiore videbat . . . 
the licence is carried still further ; and we must not only 
consider the U as W , but make the Wio one syllable by 
Synaeresis, and the short E of the preceding syllable long by 
position before the NW — Ten-miore .* 


* Similar instances (according to some editions) are found 
in the same author, Theb. 4, 697 — 5, 597 — 6, 196 : but the 
readings are not sufficiently ascertained. — On the lengthen- 
ing of the short E in Tenuis , let us hear Terentianus, De 
Syllabis, 474: 

Sed tamen videmus illam f consonae vim sumere ; 

“ Tenuia” ut dixit poetaj nubis ire “ vellera:” 

Longa nam fit u Ten ” [ nunc ,] quom sequantur U et /. 

Nec minus, vocalis una si sequatur hanc, potest 
Consonae praebere vires, et digammos effici, 

“ Genua ” § cum u labant” Daretis, w ceger” est “ anhelitus 

f The U. % Virg. Geo. 1, 398. $ AJn. 5, 432. 

2 * 
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After these examples, we need not feel any scruple or 

difficulty respecting that of Virgil, Geo. 1, 482 

. . . Fluviorum rex Eridanus, camposque per omnes ... 
or this of Ennius, Annal. 1, 101 — 

Cedunt de ccelo ter quatuor * corpora sancta 
Avium: praepetibus sese polchrisque locis dant — 
for, instead of being driven to the necessity of supposing the, 
first foot in either case to be an anapaest (Jluvw — avium), we 
have only to read Virgil's line, Flxvw-yorum , &c. taking the TJ, 
and W into one syllable, as is common at the end of many, 
words in the Dutch language j* — and to pronounce Ennius'es 


* Some editions have “ ter quatuor de ccelo,” 
f That the Romans could and did pronounce UW in one 
syllable, might easily be proved by many examples, as Clu - 
vebam , Pluvi , Adnuvi , Genuvi , &c. to say nothing of Deposuvi , 
which we probably ought to read instead of Deposivi , in 
Catullus, (See “ Polysyllabic Supines ,” sect. 15, and “ Epen- 
thesis” sect. 56) : but this of Ennius will be sufficient : 

Nos sumu’ Romani, qui fuvimus ante Rudini — 
for, as the third letter in Fuvimus was evidently inserted for 
the sole purpose of lengthening the short syllable Fu , I ask 
hovo it could produce that effect ? If we consider it as our 
common English V , it could not produce it : for the V of a 
subsequent syllable has not the power of lengthening a short 
vowel immediately preceding it, without the intervention of 
another consonant, as we see in Cavus , Levis , Nivis , Novus r 
Juvenis , &c. The only way, therefore, in which the poet 
could accomplish his end of lengthening the first syllable, 
was to pronounce Fiitv-imus. — Hence may be deduced an 
argument in support of the doctrine laid down in Dr. Busby’s 
grammar, that the preterites of all Latin verbs were origi- 
nally formed alike, Ama-i , Doke-i , Leg-i , Audi-i: to which 
I will venture to add, that the V or W appears (as4n Fuvi , 
Genuvi , &c. above noticed) to have been introduced merely 
for the sake of giving length and emphasis to the short penul- 
tima, as Amavo-i, Audivo-i: for it is to be observed that the 
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Avium somewhat like our English Lawyer of Sawyer , viz. 
Awyum , in, which there can be no great difficulty, than in 
contracting Avispex or Awispex to Aw' spa v or Auspex . 

In some names of Greek origin, as Theddotus , Theodosius , 
&c. a Synaeresis sometimes takes place, attended with a, 
change of one of the vowels, agreeably to the Doric dialect* 
viz. Theudotus , Theudosius , &c. 

Quam tulit a saevo Theudotus hoste necem. ( Ovid . 

Theudosii , pacem laturi gentibus, ibant. (Claudian. 

By a similar licence, Laomedon, Lao dice, Laocoon , are re- 
duced to Laumedon , Laudice , Laucoon * — the latter again 
contracted, by a second synaeresis, to Laucon, e. gr. 
Laucontem gemini distendunt nexibus angues. (AnthoL 

Here let me notice a very frequent synaeresis, which lurks 
unobserved in all those masculine patronymics in IDES with 
the penultim a long , from primitives in EUS (the EU a diph- 

penultima of all preterites in VI is long. — The difficulty of 
pronouncing IW together in one syllable cannot be admitted 
as a valid objection in this case ; since we see, that, after the 
E was cut off from Sive (or Siwe) the Romans could still pro- 
nounce the remainder of the word as a single syllable, whe- 
ther they wrote it Siu , or (as we now read it) Seu .* and, in 
our own language, the I and W of the Saxon Sti-ward are 
united to produce Steward , as Lee-ward is, by our seamen, 
pronounced Lew-ard . — To conclude this long note, I ask 
whether it be not at length high time that our classical 
teachers should instruct their pupils to pronounce Eu*ander> 
Eu-enus, Eu-ce , Eu-ius, Eu-adne y &c. agreeably to the ori- 
ginal Greek, as the only mode of accounting for the length 
of the first syllable — instead of leaving them to suppose that 
the short Greek E can be rendered long by the presence of 
the Latin V in the subsequent syllable. 

* This change of spelling produced little or no difference 
iq the sound; the AO , when closely and rapidly uttered, 
nearly approaching to the A £7, as pronounced by the Germans 
and Italians. Nor was the difference greater between the 
J^OandEU. 
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thong) as Atrides , Tydides , Pelides ; the derivatives being 
properly Atre-i-des, Tyde-i-des , Pele-i-des , as Tere-i-des from 
Tereus (Ov. Ibis, 434?) — 

Tantalides tu sis, Zeratfesque puer — 
and the compression of the two short vowels, E , /, into a- 
diphthong, being only the effect of a synaeresis. Hence, 
whenever Atrides , for example, occurs in hexameter or 
pentameter verse, with its first syllable beginning a foot, 
we may, with perfect propriety, sound that foot either as a 
dactyl or a spondee ; and so in other cases ; e. gr. , 

^fotddes,* Theseusque, duas rapuere sorores. ( Ovid. 
Nec plus brides } an * m * Menelaus habebit. ( Ovid, 

Perfidus ^^^de^ ducentia fila secutus. (Ovid. 

For further remarks on this subject, and on the formation 
of patronymics, see my “ Clavis Metrico - Virgiliana and my 
notice of Belides in Virgil and Ovid, under “ Epenthesis-,” § 56. 

SECT. 48. — Dicer esis, or Dialysis . 

Distrahit in geminas resoluta Diaeresis unam. 

A Dicer esis is the division of one syllable into two, as 
Aurai for Aurce — Suadent for Suadent — Troia for Troja 
or Troi-a* (see " Position ,” page 17) — Suesco for Suesco — 
Reliquus or Relicuus for Reliquus — Ecquis or Eccuis for 
Ecquis — Miluus for Milvus f — Silua, Soluo , Voluo , for 
Silva, Solvo, Volvo, &c. 

iEthereum sensum, atque aurai simplicis ignem. ( Virgil . 
Atque alios alii irrident ; Veneremque, suadent... ( Lucret . 
Misit infestos Troice ruinis ... 37. ( Seneca. 


*- Ut “ Troia’ 9 -atque “ Maia” de tribus vocalibus. 

( Terentianus, de Syll. 494/ 
j* Unless perhaps Miluus be the proper original word, and 
Milvus , or Mil-Wus, the offspring of poetic licence, as* 
Ten Wis and Gen Wa in page 172: 

Hinc prope summa rapax milvus in astra volat. ( Martial . 
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Dual luem tantam Troice atque Achivis . . . 37* ( Seneca . 

Has Graii Stellas Hyadas vocitare suerunt. (Cicero. 

Ut insueta voce terreret feras. 22. ( Phcedrus . 

ReUiquas tamen esse vias in mente patentes. (Lucretius. 
Ecquis exter erat, Romae regnare quadratae. (Ennitts. 

Columbae saepe quum fugissent miluum. 22. (Phcedrus. 
Nunc mare, nunc sxluce ... 12. (Horace. 

Stamina non ulli dissoluenda deo. ( Tibullus. 

Debuerant fusos evoluisse meos.* (Ovid. Ep. 12. 4. 

To modern ears, accustomed to the English sound of the 
V, such a diaeresis as that in Siluce , Soluisse , and Evoluisse , 
may appear somewhat extraordinary. But we shall easily 
be reconciled to it, when we recollect that the words 
were usually pronounced SilWce , SolWisse , &c. in which 
case, there was very little difference between the W making 
part of a syllable with the following vowel, and the U making 
a separate syllable, and pronounced with the broad sound 
given to it by the modern Italians and Germans, nearly like 
our 00 in the word Foot, f And the Roman poets, very 

* Lily, in his Grammar, has given this line with suos , in- 
stead of meos — whether from a slip of memory, or under the 
mistaken idea of correcting a supposed error, I cannot tell : 
but meos ( t( containing the thread of MY destiny”) is un- 
doubtedly the true reading, and by far preferable to suosy 
which would include the destinies of the whole human race. 
The plurality of fusos cannot furnish any reasonable objec- 
tion ; the change of number being so frequent in the poets. 
Tibi fila potius nostra nevisset Soror. ( Hippol. 660. 

Utinam ante manu 

Grandaeva sua mea rupisset 
Stamina Clotho ... (Octavia, 14. 
f The following passage of Plautus is worthy of notice — 

Vi’n’ afferri noctuam, 

Quae Tu y Tu> usque dicat tibi ? ( Mencech . 4, 2, 96. 

Here the Tu , Tu , must be pronounced Too , Too , as we may 
learn from the hooting of the owl. The dog also can give. 
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probably, intended such diaereses on many occasions which- 
pass unobserved by modern readers. For example, since the 
I and U are both short in SUu<z> and the 0 and U in SSluo 
and Volito, who can venture to assert that we ought not to 
read them so in the following lines of Virgil, and indeed in 
every other passage of ancient poetry, where the measure of 
the verse will indifferently admit two short syllables or one 
long? 

Et claro szluas cemes Aquilone moveri. (Georg* 1, 460. 
Saxum ingens voluunt alii ..... . (AEnetd, 6, 619* 

Extemplo iEnese soluuntur frigore membra. ( AEneid , 1, 96. 

I will not pretend to affirm that we ought so to pronounce 
the words ; but I conceive that they would, in that manner, 
sound much better than with our modern F, and would give 
us a more lively and picturesque description of the waving of 
the forests, the rolling of the huge stone, and iEneas’es shi- 
vering fit. 

Perhaps, too, the words which we pronounce Aroum , Par - 
vuSf Larva , Cervus, Serous , ought, in many cases, to be 
pronounced aruum , pftruus, larua, ceruus , seruus , which pro- 
nunciation would be fairly authorised by etymology : since 
arvum is nothing more than aruum rus or solum; the ad- 
jective aruus ( arable or ploughed) being derived from 8ro, 
as pascuus , cceduus , riguus 9 mutuus , nocuus , &c. from other 
verbs — paruus is evidently of the same family as pftrum — 

us a useful lesson — can teach us to pronounce Greek (and 
Latin too, I presume) more correctly than we do at present. 
Aristophanes, in one of his comedies, introduces the barking 
of a dog, which he expresses by the diphthong au several 
times repeated — au au au au. Now, if it be only granted 
that the Athenian dog barked in the same tone as a modern 
London dog, it clearly follows that our pronunciation of the 
au must be wrong, since it cannot possibly imitate the voice 
of that animal, as intended by the poet. To produce that 
effect, we must pronounce th^ syllable after the manner of 
the Italians and Germans. 
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larua is derived from lar, V&ris — ceruus , from xlf <z< — seruus 
(another adjective like aruus , pascuus , &c. above) from sere, 
seras, to lock up, or confine [i. e. as a prisoner]. 

In the following line of Plautus, for example, (Pcen. 3, 4, 2) 
to avoid making the second foot a trochee, some critics will 
probably read seruus — 

Tiius | seruus | aurum Ip-|-si lenoni datat (22) — 

while others will avoid both the trochee and the diaeresis, by 

scanning thus — 

Tuu ser-|-viis au-\-rum Ip-j-si lenoni datat. 

A diaeresis took place, perhaps, much oftener than we 
suspect, in syllables containing what we call the consonant «/• 
That letter we know to have been in reality a vowel *, as we 
find it in Jam , which is frequently used by the comic writers 
as a dissyllable — in its compounds Et-jam or Etiam , and 
Quom-jam or Quoniam, which are universally acknowledged 
as trisyllabics -p — in Julius , which Virgil never could have 
derived from lulus, if he had pronounced the first syllable 
of the former as we sound the word Jew, &c. &c. This 
being the case, is it in the smallest degree improbable that 


* That the V was identified with the U, and the J with 
the I, is very evident from the Acrostichs and Telestichs of 
Pope Damasus (noticed in sect. 50) and other ancient versi- 
fiers, for which I refer my reader to the Corpus Poetarum, 
pages 1580 and 1673 — to Burmann's Anthologia, lib. 4. epit. 
230 and 322 — and the anonymous Arguments prefixed to 
Plautus' es comedies ; in all which he may observe, that no 
distinction is made between / and J, none between U and V: 
and, in that particular, we may be allowed to presume that 
they followed the example of old Ennius, whose Acrostichs are 
noticed by Cicero de Div. 2, 54. — To this let me add, that 
the contemporary Greeks made no distinction between the 
Roman V and the long U, expressing both alike by OT, which 
they sounded like the French OU, and the English 00. 

f But, as no hexameter verse can possibly prove this, see 
quotations furnishing the proof, in a note to § 38, p. 134. 
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the poet always read the initial J as a vowel and a separate 
•syllable when the measure of the verse did not forbid such 
mode of pronunciation ? The following lines will explain 
my idea. ( See ike remarks on J in Sect . 5.) 

Aut, ut erunt patres In iulia ternpla vocati ... ( Ovid. 

Sed Proculus longa veniebat zulius Alb&. (Ovid. 

Quod nisi me longis placassSt iuno querelis ... ( Statius . 

Saepe ferus duros jaculatur rnpiter imbres, (Columella. 

Pluribus ut cceli tereretur idnua divis. (Catullus. 

Praeterea nec iam mutari pabula refert. ( Virgil. 

Quern penes arbitrium est, et lus , et norma loquendi. ( Horace . 
Grammatici certant, et adhuc sub tudice lis est. (Horace. 
. . . Dicor; et herbarum subtecta * potentia nobis. Ovid. 
Qui modo pestifero tot zugera ventre prementem ..... ( Ovid. 
Per populds d&t iitra, viamque affectat Olj^mpo. ( Virgil . 

Tiphys agit, tacitique sedent ad zussa ministri. ( Val . Flaccus . 
. . .Dum venit, abductas ; et iunctis cantat avenis. (Ovid. 
Qui tamen insequitur, pennls adiutus Amoris . . . (Ovid. 

I cannot undertake to say that we ought to read such words 
with the syllables divided as I have given them : but I believe 
it will be owned that this mode of reading would, in numerous 
cases, improve the harmony of the versification. 

As the Ionic dialect in Greek frequently resolves the diph- 
thongs £i and 7} into vji, the Roman poets occasionally availed 
themselves of that licence in words of Greek derivation, ori- 
ginally written with either of those diphthongs, as 


Quas inter vultu petulans Elegta propinquat. (Statius. 

Blanda pharetratos Elegeld cantat amores. (Ovid. 

Magnaque Phcebei quaerit vestigia muri. (Lucan. 

Quam colat, explorant, juvenis Phcebezus urbem. (Ovid. 
Seu tibi Bacchei vineta madentia Gauri .... (Statius. 


Quid memorandum aeque Baccheia dona tulerunt ? ( Virgil. 

. . . Dignior? En cineres Semeleaque busta tenentur. ( Statius. 


* Sitb-i-ecta (not Subjecta) must necessarily be the pronun* 
ciation intended by Seneca in the following Sapphic : 

Siqua ferventi sub-i-ecta Cancro est. ( Hippol. 288. 
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Delius in corvo, proles Semeleffi capro ... (Ovid. 

Qui mox Scylleis exsul grassatus in undis • .. (Lucan. 

Argo saxa pavens postquam Scylltda legit. ( Albinovanus . 

Teucrus Rhceteas priraum est advectus ad oras. ( Virgil. 
^alis in ad versos ductor Rhceteius hostes ... ( Virgil. 

A£quoraque et campi, Rhodopeaque saxa, loquentur. (Lucan. 
Cur potiora tibi Rhodopeia cegna fu6re ? ( Sabinus . 

Gens Cadmea super regno certamina movit. ( Silius. 

Nereidumque clioris Cadmeia cingitur Ino. ( Seneca . 

His elisa jacet moles Nemeea lacertis. ( Ovid. 

Has inter, quasque accipiet Nemeeius horas .... ( Manilius. 
Thressa premitur Pelion Ossa. 14. ( Seneca . 

Jamque aderunt : thalamisque tuis Threissa propinquat. . 

( Val. Flaccus. 

Turn quoque erat neglecta decens, ut Threcia Bacche. (Ovid. 
Deflet Threicium Daulias ales Ityn. (Albinovanus. 

... . Pitas , et Oceani spretos pede reppulit amnes. ( Virgil. 
Quatuor auctumnos Pleias orta facit. (Ovid. 

A similar diaeresis also took place in words of Latin origin j 
as, 

Fetus , Veins, Aquileia , Aquifcia, &c. 

Yincere cum Veios posse laboris erat. (Propertius. 

Forte super portae dux Veius adstitit arcera. (Propertius. 
Hie Aquileia decens celsis caput* inserit astris. (Avienus. 
Necnon cum Venetis Aquileia perfurit armis. ( Silius. 

Though not immediately connected with diaeresis, this 
may be a proper place to notice another Ionism adopted by 
the Latin poets. Feminine patronymic and gentile names 
in EtS have the E short in the common dialect, but long in 
the Ionic : hence we find Nereis and Nereis , with many 
similar examples, which will occur in reading. 

Lascivas doctum fallere Nereidas. (Claudian. 

Extulit et liquido Nereis ab aequore vultum. (Manilius. 

In Manilius, 3, 350, we see a diaeresis of the Greek 
diphthong EU, unsanctipned by Grecian authority — in 
Catullus, 27, 8, we find Adoneus — and in Rutilius, 1, 608, 
Harpjjia . (See “ Diphthongs page 16.) 

R 
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Et finitur in Andromeda, quam Perseus armis . . . ( ManUius . 
Ut albulus columbus, aut Adoneus. 22. ( Catullus 

Circumsistentes reppulit Harpyias. ( Rutilius* 

Manilius, however, may possibly have intended his line 
for a spondaic verse ; which, however, it is not necessary to 
suppose, because it may be presumed that the early Romans, 
when they declined such names as Orpheus after the fbrrns 
of the second declension, considered the E US as two sepa~ 
rate syllables ; though their more polished successors made 
the EU a diphthong, in conformity to the practice of the 
Greeks. 

Hence the occurrence of such diaeresis is so very rare, 
that we ought rather to consider it as a monster to be avoided, 
than as an example to be imitated. For, although unskilful 
prosodians may fancy such diaereses * in these lines of Virgil, 
for instance, 

* Mr. Walker, for example, has, in his “ Key to Classical 
Pronunciation” &c. taken great pains to make his English 
readers believe that “ the Latin poets *oery frequently dis- 
solved the diphthong into two syllables.” — Bad prosodians, 
I grant, may have improperly dissolved it in such cases as 
those above noticed in the text : but I venture to affirm, 
without fear of contradiction, that it would be a difficult 
matter to produce, from good writers, any admissible ex- 
amples, in addition to those which I have quoted : for, as to 
that line of Phsedrus, 5, 1,11 — 

Demetrius, qui dictus est Phalere-us — 
although the E U be a diphthong in the Greek (N.B. 

not a personal , but a gentile name, ) Phaedrus uses Pkalereus 
as an ordinary adjective in -us, -a, -um, agreeably to the 
Roman practice in numerous other instancesof gentile nouns 
in ET2 : and, with respect to those two, quoted from VirgiPs 
Culex , 116, and 268, viz. 

... Naiadum et coetus. Tantum non Orpheus Hebrum . . . 

Pcenaque respect&s et nunc manet, Orpheus , in te — 
they are wholly unworthy of attention ; because, 1. the piece 
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Intus se vasti Proteus tegit objice saxi — 

.. . Infelix Theseus ; Phlegyasque miserrimus omnes . . • 
... Grandaevus Nereus ; novit namque omnia vates — 
they will soon discover their error, if they consult either the 
original Greek orthography, or other passages in Latin poets, 
from which they may learn that all those names have the 
first syllable long — thus opposing an insuperable bar to the 
admission of the dactyl , which they intend to make by their 
unlicensed dicer esis : e. gr. 

Quo teneam, vultus mutantem, Prbtea nodo? ( Horace . 

Thesea cedentem celeri cum classe tuetur. ( Catullus . 

Turn durare solum, et discludere Nerea ponto ... ( Virgil* 

SECT. 49. — Synalcephe . 

Diphthongum aut vocalem haurit Synaloepha priorem* 

Synalcephe cuts off the final vowel or diphthong of a word 
before the initial vowel or diphthong of the following word ; 
as, 

ConticuerE Omnes , intenti quE Ora tenebanU ( Virgil. 

.... Dardanidtt E muris : spes addita suscitat iras. ( Virgil. 
in which cases, we are to read 
Conticuer omnes , intend^’ ora tenebant* 

DardanicT e muris .... 

Exception. — 0 , Hen, and Ah, are not elided. 
b et de Latia, o et de gente Sabin& .... ( Ovid. 

Tu quoque, o Eurytion, vino, Centaure, peri6ti. ( Propertius . 
ah ! ego non aliter tristes evincere morbos .... ( Tibullus. 

Heu! ubi pacta fides ? ubi, quae jurare solebas ? ( Ovid. 

Sometimes other long vowels or diphthongs also remain 

which now bears the title of Virgil's Culex, is a very con- 
temptible production; 2. we have good reason to doubt 
whether Virgil ever wrote a single line of it : 3. the writer 
might have intended those lines for spondaic, verses; 4. the 
latter of them (with Orpheus for the vocative) is justly deemed 
corrupt, and is thus given in Heyne’s amended edition : 
Poneque respectantem et nunc manet Qrphea serum. 

E 2 
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un-elided; in which case they are most commonly (but riot 
always) made short.* 

Si rile amas, inquit, paulum hic ades. Inteream, si . . . (Horace. 
Te in circo, te in omnibus libellis ... 38. ( Catullus . 

Nomen et arma locum servant: te, amice, nequivi ... ( Virgil . 
.. .Essem, te, mi amice, quseritando. 38. ( Catullus . 

Omphale in tantum formae processit honorem. ( Propertius . 

. .. Anni tempore eo, qui Etesia esse feruntur. {Lucretius. 
^ . • ImplSrunt montes : fl^runt Rhodopeia arces. ( Virgil . 

Nunc magno nobis sunt insula; ore canendae. (Prisciari. 
• . . Insula : ast aliae diversis partibus orbis. ( Priscian . 

Insula f Ionio in magno, quas dira Celaeno ... ( Virgil. 

Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam. ( Virgil. 

Glauco , et Panopea, et Inoo Melicertae. ( Virgil. 

O decu » imperii! o spes suprema senates ! (Lucan. 

* A long vowel being equal to two short, and a diphthong 
actually consisting of two, the latter vowel maybe supposed to 
be elided, leaving the other as it originally was, that is to say> 
short hy position* as observed on the subject of Pra before 
a vowel in composition, p. 15. — Where the syllable remains 
long, both vowels are supposed to be preserved un-elided. 

f It is somewhat curious, indeed, that Terentianus (de 
Metris, 76) should here consider the JE as remaining long, 
and the word Insula as forming a Creticus, instead of a 
dactyl. In this he was less excusable than those moderns 
who scan the verse, 

InsuV i-\-onio | in magno ...... 

These latter, however, would do well to recollect, that Virgil, 
in every other place, makes ioni- a dactyl ; and that, although 
the second syllable be found with an O-mega in the Greek, 
and long in Horace and Ovid, yet we also find it with an 
O-micron in Greek, 

( icrcc mito) 

IONIp (avBuy ekXv£? yjfMgTSfvy. Anthol.) 
and short in Ovid, Trist. 2, 298, Pont. 4, 5, 6, and Fast. 4, 
566 — in Catullus, 85 — Statius, Theb. 1, 14 — Seneca, 
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JSt pro iambo nemo culpet tribrachyn. 22. ( Terentianus ♦ 

Fulmen, id! ubi fulmen? ait: gemit auctor Apollo... 

( Statius . 

Qua rex tempestate, novo auctus hymenaeo ... ( Catullus , 

Atque Ephyre , atque Opis, et Asia De'iopea. ( Virgil* 

Et Cyane , et Anapus, et Ortygie * Arethusa. ( Silius. 

Amphiaraides f Naupactod Acheloo. (Ovwf. 

Ille Npto, Zephyroque, et Sithonio Aquiloni . • . (Ovid* 
Atque Getce, atque Hebrus, et Actias Orithyia. ( Virgil • 


A short vowel more rarely escapes elision : yet some ixb* 
stances do occur, in which it is preserved; as, 

. . • Vera putant : credunt signis cor inesse ahenis. ( Lucilius . 
Delie te Paean, et te Euie , Euie Paean. ( Columella . 

O factum malt! o miselle passer! 38. ( Catullus . 

Male est, mehercule £, et laboriose. 38. ( Catullus . 

But it is to be observed, that, in each of the last three 
examples, there is a pause, which prevents the clash of the 
un-elided vowel with the vowel following. 

Synalcephe affects not only a single syllable, but also two 
syllables sounded as one by synaeresis : ex. gr. 

... Stellio § ; et lucifugis congesta cubilia blattis. ( Virgil . 
Et earura |) omnia adirem furibunda latibula. 34. ( Catullus . 
in which verses, the 10 and I A are absorbed by the fol- 

Thyest. 143 — and particularly in the following pentameters, 
from Propertius, 3, 11, 72, and Claudian, Rapt. Pros. 1, praef. 
12 — 

Caesaris in toto sis memor ionio, ( Propertius . 

iEgaeas hiemes, Fo/iwwque, domat. ( Claudian . 

* Like Virgil’s Aonie Aganippe — Heyne’s edition. 

+ This name, I conceive, ought to have an additional syl- 
lable, Amphiara-i-a-des, as Beliades for Belides , noticed under 
“ Epenthesis” sect. 56. 

, % See Hercule , under “ Final 22,” page 109, and Mehercule , 
.under “ Synceresis” page 171 • 

$ See Stellio, under “ Synceresis ,” page 168. 

|] In this Galliambic of Catullus, the UM of Earum is 
E 3 
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lowing vowels, except so far as the I may still be retained 
with the sound of our initial Y, viz. Stell yet, Omn yad . * 
Although the elision of monosyllables produces an un- 
pleasing effect, we nevertheless meet with occasional in- 
stances of it ; e. gr. 

Ut mi ex ambrosia mutatum jam foret illud .... ( Catullus . 

Me unum esse invenies illorum jure sacratum. ( Catullus . 

Si ad vitulam spectes, nihil est, quod pocula laudes. ( Virgil* 
Quae tibi dem, et turmae, Penthesilea, tuae. ( Ovid . 

Quce Europam et Asiam paribus afflixit malis. 22. ( Seneca* 

Renidet usquequaque, seu ad rei ventum est . . . 23. ( Catull i 
'Ne expectanda forent, ponto quod sola carerent. (Avienus. 

Synaloephe not only takes place where vowels meet in the 
same line, but also, by the intervention of synapheia , occa- 
sionally extends its influence to a vowel at the end of a 
verse, followed by another line beginning with a vowel +; as, 

Ignari hominumque locorum-|-§wc ) 

Er ramus — ( Virgil . 

where we must read 

\ocoTxvn\-\-qu' Erramiis. 

This final elision, with synapheia, chiefly takes place where 
there is little or no pause in the sense, to suspend the voice 
at the end of the verse : but we sometimes find it to occur 
where the sense is complete ; as, 

Eammeum video veni-\-re. 

Ite, concinite in modum. ( Catullus . 

not elided, but made short (see page 133) — and the syn- 
aeresis in Omnia is nothing more than what we see in Virgil, 

Quin protinus omnia 

Perlegerent oculis (Mn. 6, 33. 

* See Consilium and Principium, under " Syncercsis,” 
page 172. 

t This, like other licences, was imitated from the Greek 
poets. — Instances of it occur in Homer, Iliad 0, 206 ; S, 265 ; 
O, 331 ; though these examples may be deemed somewhat 
questionable. 
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Navigiis pinos, domibus cedrumque cupressos-\-que • 

Hinc radios trivere rotis, &c. ( Virgil 

See further, under “ Synapheia ” sect. 54, and numerous 
examples in my “ Clavis Metrico - Virgiliana” 

Before I quit Synalcephe , I submit to teachers, whether, 
according to the etymology of the word, it does not rather 
convey the idea of two vowels or syllables blended into one 
(which then must necessarily be long), than of the elision 
of a preceding vowel or diphthong, leaving the subsequent 
vowel short, if it happened to be so before. Such appears 
to have been the idea of Quintilian, Inst. 9, 4, and still more 
clearly in book 1,5, where he makes Synceresis and Synalcephe 
synonymous, giving, as an example, Phcethon for Pha'tihon, 
in the following line from Yarro, 

Cum te flagranti dejectum fulmine, Phcethon .... 
whereas, in another place (9, 4), he applies the term 
Synalcephe to the Ecthlipsis of M with its vowel before a 
vowel following. * — To avoid such confusion, the term Elision 
might conveniently supply the place of both Synalcephe and 
Ecthlipsis — leaving Synceresis to be applied (as by Quin- 
tilian) to Phcethon , and such other contractions as I have 
noticed under “ Synceresis” sect. 47. 

SECT. 50. — Ecthlipsis . 

M vorat Ecthlipsis, quoties vocalihus anteit. 

Ecthlipsis strikes off a syllable ending with M, when im- 
mediately followed by a word beginningjwith a vowel; as, 
Disce, puer, virtutm ex me, verumque laborem, 

Fortunam ex aliis. ( Virgil . 

O curas hominum ! o ! quantum est in rebus inane ! ( Persins . 

Sometimes, however, the syllable was preserved from eli- 
sion; and thus preserved, we find such syllables short in 
some instances, long in others. See Sect. 38. pp. 132, 134. 


* . . . . Junctus sibi anapaestus .... “ leve prcesidium est 
nara Synalcephe facit, ut ultimas syllabae pro una sonent. 
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Ecthlipsis sometimes absorbs two syllables contracted by 
synaeresis, as in Consilium and Principium , page 172.— 
; Sometimes also, by the aid of synapheia , it devours a re- 
dundant syllable at the end of a verse, when the next line 
begins with a vowel, and no long pause intervenes. See 
“ Synapheia” Sect. 54. 

The final S was also frequently elided by the earlier poets, 
not only before a vowel, with the loss of a syllable, as we see 
in Plautus and Terence, but also before a consonant, without 
the loss of a syllable; as, 

Vicimus, o socii ! et magnam pugnavimu 9 pugnam. (Ennius* 
Deblaterat plenus bonu rusticu ; concinit una. ( Lucilius . 

Nam, si de niliilo fierent, ex omnibu rebus . • . ( Lucretius . 

At, fixus nostris, tu dabi supplicium. ( Catullus . 

This elision, or apocope, so far as I have observed, took 
place chiefly in short syllables : yet it was also occasionally 
.practised with long, as Multi 9 modis , Vas 9 argenteis, Palm 
et crinibus , Tecti fractis , for Multis modis, Vasis argenteis , 

, Palmis et crinibus , Tectis fractis . (Cicero, Orator, 45.) — 
Nor was it only the S and its vowel which thus suffered 
apocope, but even ST .• for Quintilian (9, 4) informs us, on 
the authority of Cicero, that, in earlier times, it was common 
to say, Po meridiem for Post meridiem . 

However strange the elision of the M may appear to an 
Englishman, whose ear is exclusively accustomed to a full 
and strong pronunciation of that consonant, it will seem less 
surprising to any person who recollects that the Romans did 
not, like us, give to the OM or UM a full labial sound.with 
•a close compression of the lips, but uttered the M with a 
•slight nasal sound, such as our French neighbours (without 
closing the lips) give to it in the word Faint , and as the 
-Portuguese give to it even in Latin words. It is easy 
*to show that this was the practice of the Romans, and 
.that, they gave a similar sound to the N % making no greater 
difference in pronunciation between CircuM and CircuN , 
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than a Frenchman makes between the final consonants m 
FaiM and PaiN — that is to say, none at all. * 

To prove this, I need not appeal to their conversion of 
the Greek AN, IN, ON, into AM, IM, OM , or UM; for 
Cicero furnishes a yet more convincing argument in his 
remark on Nobiscum , in the " Orator,” section 45 — a re- 
mark, which would have been wholly unfounded, if he had 
made any perceptible difference in pronunciation between 
the M and the N. — A remark, of similar import, is made 
by Quintilian (8, 3) on Cum hominibus novis, and by Priscian, 
(lib. 12) on Nobiscum . — I refer the learned reader to the pas- 
sages in the original authors, only hinting here, en passant , 
that their meaning will not be quite so intelligible with 
English pronunciation, as with French or Portuguese. 

With Cicero’s remark may be compared the following of 
Quintilian, Inst. 9, 4 — “ Eadem ilia litera [M], quoties ul- 
tima est , et xwcalem verbi sequentis ita contingit , ut in earn 
transire possit, etiam si scribitur , tamen parum exprimitur ; 
ut ‘ Multum ille,’ et i Quantum erat;* adeo ut pcene cujusdam 
novce literce sonum reddat . Neque enim eximitur , sed obscu- 
ratur , et tantum aliqua inter duas vocales velut nota est , ne 
ipsce coeant.” 

And, that the Romans did not give a full sound to the N, 
even when followed by another consonant, appears from 
their having written Nudiustertius for Nunc dies tertius — 


* Thus Tam-tus and Quam-tus (from Tam and Quam) 
were pronounced in the same manner as if they had been 
Tantus and Quantus, and at length came to be written so. 
And what is Hunc but Hum-ce or Hum-Ice , the accusative of 
Hic-ce — Hanc , but Ham-ce or Ham-ke , of Hcec-ce — as 
Istunc is only an abbreviation of Istum-ce or Istum-ke , and 
Horunc , in Terence, Hec. 1, 2, 97, an abbreviation of 
Horumce. Nor would a modern Frenchman, Italian, or 
Portuguese make any difference in pronunciation between 
Humk and Hunk . 
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Prcegnas for Prcegnans — Tusum for Tunsum — Ignavus for 
Ingnavus — Pactum for Panctum — Passum for Pansum — 
Fas and Nefas for Fans and Nefans , of which we yet discover 
the traces in facta ntfantia among the fragments of Lucilius 
(28,53), as we also find infans [or nefans'] f acinus in those 
of Accius (192). It farther appears from their having in- 
discriminately used Conjunx or Conjux — Tango or Togo— 
Pango or Pago — Totiens , Quotiens , or Toties , Quoties — 
and from the compounds of Trans 9 viz. Trado , Trano 9 Tra - 
duco, Trajicioy Frames , &c. — If indeed the ES of Toties 
and Quoties had been made short after the expulsion of 
the N y or the Tra when disencumbered of the NS , we 
might have attributed the change to poetic licence. But, 
since both the ES and the Tra still continued long, and 
there was nothing gained in point of quantity, we can only 
impute it to the general mode of pronunciation, which did 
not sound the final NS, except very slightly, as the modern 
French do. 

Let us, for example, take Trans-no, and try how an un- 
latined Frenchman would pronounce the two words, or how 
any Frenchman pronounces a similar combination of con- 
sonants in his own language. Let him say Dans nos maisons 
in the hearing of an Englishman who has never before 
heard any foreign tongue spoken ; and let the latter be 
desired to write down the two first words, Dans nos 9 from 
the Frenchman’s oral delivery. After some study, he will 
write Daw no 9 or Dah no , or Da no 9 or, in short, any thing 
under heaven, except daNS noS: and here we have pre- 
cisely the Latin Trans-no reduced on paper to Trd-no 9 yet 
still probably retaining the slight nasal sound of the N. * 


* A hymn of Pope Damasus is here worthy of notice. J 
give it entire, that the reader may the better judge how far 
it authorises my conclusions — 

Martyris ecce dies Agath© 

Virginis emicat eximi©, 
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Hence it will appear, that, in point of pronunciation, 
it was a matter of very little consequence, with respect 


Christus earn sibi qua sociat, 

Et diadema duplex decorat. 

Stirpe decens, elegans specie, 

Sed raagis actibus atque fide, 

Terrea prospera nil reputans, 

Jussa Dei sibi corde ligans ; 

Fortior haec trucibusque viris, 

Exposuit sua membra flagris. 

Pectore quam fuerit valido, 

Torta mamilla docet patulo. 

Delicise cui career erat ; 

Pastor ovem Petrus hanc recreat. 

Laetior inde, magisque flagrans, 

Cuncta flagella cucurrit ovans. 

Ethnica turba, rogum fugi ens> 

Hujus et ipsa meretur opem; 

Quos fidei titulus decorat, 

His Venerem magis ipsa premat. 

Jam renitens, quasi sponsa, polo, 

Pro misero rogita Damaso. 

Sic sua festa coli faciat, 

Se celebrantibus ut faveat. 

A? a poetic composition, this hymn has little claim to ou? 
notice ; nor does the false quantity in the fifth line add to its 
merit : but, as tending to throw some light on ancient pronun- 
ciation, it is a valuable piece. — It is evident, at first sight, 
that Damasus intended his verses to rhime ; and therefore 
we are bound to make them rhime, if we can . Our modern 
accentuation, however, prevents this : for Agathce , with an 
English accent on the first syllable, cannot possibly rhime 
with Eximice accented on the second. But, if, adopting 
Dr. Bentley's idea (noticed in page 166), we lay the ac- 
cent on the final long syllables, Agathce f , Eximice 1 9 and $o in 
all the other lines, the final syllable of each being either 
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to most of the compounds of Trans , whether they were 
written with or without the NS. If any regular distinction 
was made, X suppose that it might probably have been 
founded on a rule somewhat like the following — Let the S 
(accompanied by the iV) be retained and pronounced before 
vowels, as Transeo > Transigo : — let it also be retained and 
pronounced before those consonants with which it could 
unite at the beginning of a Latin word *, viz. C or K> F f 

naturally long, or rendered long by its position at the end 
of the verse — we shall have as perfect rhime as can be 
desired. We may hence conclude that Damasus certainly 
pronounced his verses in that manner — agreeably, no doubt, 
to the usual mode of pronunciation in his time, viz. the 
fourth century, when the Latin was yet a living language, 
spoken by all classes of people. And, although the style had 
greatly degenerated from that of the Augustan aera, we have 
no reason to suppose that the pronunciation had undergone 
any change ; whence it seems to follow, that the pronun- 
ciation in question was conformable to the practice of the 
golden age of Roman literature. — A difficulty, however, 
seems to exist in the words Fugiens and Opem , which no 
possible change of accent can make rhime to an English ear. 
But the French pronunciation of the final M and NS (in 
French words, I mean) will at once remove that difficulty, 
and produce exactly the same sound in the ENS and the 
EM — just as Faim and Pains make perfect rhime in French, 
though the French are much more* fastidious in the niceties 
of rhime than we — indeed, excessively so, as is well known 
to those of my readers who are acquainted with the rigid, 
tyrannic laws of French versification. 

* Although such initial combinations do not all occur in 
words of Latin origin, they all, nevertheless, (or their equi- 
valents,) are found in the Latin language. Smyrna for ex- 
ample, and Smilax, and Smaragdus, were perfectly familiar 
to Roman ears. Equally so were Sphinx and Sp1usra % in 
which the Greek $ was exactly equivalent to the Latin F. 
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M> P, Q, T: — before all other consonants, let it be 
rejected, because it cannot be pronounced. Thus, let 
us write TranSCurro , TrADuco y TranSFero , (per- 
haps TranSGredior), TrALatus , Tran SMarinuSy TrANo y 
TranSPortOy TranSQ*** (if any such combination exist), 
TrARhenanusy TrA-SuUoy TranSTulity and so in similar 
cases. • I do not, however, imagine that such rule was uni- 
formly. observed ; but that each person, according to his own 
ideas of propriety, wrote either Tra or Trans in those com- 
binations where 1 suppose the S not to have been sounded, 
while all nevertheless agreed in pronouncing the words alike, 
whether the NS were written or not * ; as modern French- 
men express the word Time by the same sound, whether 
they write it Temps or Terns , and would still continue to 
pronounce it in . the same manner, though a further inno- 
vation in the orthography should strike off the final S, which 
is not at all sounded at present, unless where it happens to 
stand before a vowel, without an intervenient pause. 

A little attention to the nasal sound of the N will explain 
a seemingly strange phenomenon in the Ionic dialect of 
the Greek language — the change of A^vt©, Acyom-o, 
(LexaintOy LegointOy) into Aefaiaroy Asyo*aro, ( LexaidtOy Le- 
goiatoy ) and so in many other instances, where the place of 
the N is supplied by a vowel. I say, the nasal sound of the. 
N will explain this : for, let a Frenchman utter the word 
Lexainto in the same manner as if it were a French word, 
i. e. giving to the N the same nasal sound as it has in 
Craintify Pointuy &c.: let him be heard by an Englishman 
whose ear is yet unacquainted with any other pronunciation 
than that of his own native language ; and the latter, if he 
attempt to commit the word to paper, will hardly know 
whether to write the Ionic Lexaiato or the common Lexainto . 

And, that the Ionic LexaidtOy though making an additional 
syllable in poetry, probably retained in prose the same or 


* Thus, in English, Favor , Favour — Public } Publicky &c. 
s 
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nearly the same sound as the common Lexainto , is, I con- , 
ceive, fairly presumable from what we have an opportunity 
of observing in some modern languages, which may (in this 
respect at least) be considered merely as different dialects of 
the old Roman. 

The Latin word Permission for example, is written Per- 
missiON by the French, who pronounce the final N with* 
a nasal sound very different from what it receives in 
English. Instead of the termination ON , the Portuguese, 
somewhat in the Ionic fashion, write A 0, to which they 
give a nasal sound so nearly resembling that of the French 
ON , that an untutored English ear could not perhaps at all 
distinguish the Portuguese PermissiAO from the French 
PermissiON ; although a man of nice discriminating organ, 
like Homer, might find in the AO either two syllables as 
in the Ionic LexAIAto , or only one as in the common 
LexAINto , according as either might better suit the exigen- 
cies of his versification. 

As a further proof that both Greeks and Romans very 
slightly pronounced the final N, or (more correctly speak- 
ing) hardly pronounced it at all, we may observe that 
Greek proper names in ON sometimes lost the N in Latin, 
sometimes retained it, without the slightest appearance of 
either rule or reason for its retention in one case, and its 
omission in another *, as Plato 9 Pluto , Draco 9 Laco , Solon , 
Sicyon 9 Themison 9 Aristogiton ; whereas, on the other hand, 
the Greeks, like the modern French, uniformly added the 
N to Roman names terminating in O, as Cato, Scipio 9 
Cicero — Karav, n»v, Kocspav. Now these variations in 
orthography could never have taken place on both sides, 
unless both nations agreed in pronouncing the final N so 


* Except where the poets occasionally wrote Platon , 
Pluton 9 &c. to save the 0 from elision before a vowel ; in 
which cases, they probably gave to the N a more full and 
perfect sound, as the French do in their article Un in a 
similar position. 
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slightly, as to make little or no difference whether it were 
written or not : and, in short, the only mode of approximating 
them in this instance is, to suppose that they both pronounced 
the N as it is now pronounced by the French. 

Connected with the pronunciation of the final N, it may 
be well to notice an assertion made by some learned critics, 
that we ought to write not 2T-2t r^a or 2TN-2r»jjua, 

and so in similar cases, wherever 2TN comes before 2 in 
composition. But a due attention to the nasal sound of the 
N will show us that it is no more necessary to write 2T2- 
-2nfli*a than KaX%a22 or Aia22 — or KXi?/xij22 for Clemens , 
which the Greeks wrote KX^g — since the N was so slightly 
pronounced at the end of the syllable, that the word must 
have sounded nearly alike, whether written 2TN-2njfu* or 
2T-2njjtx« (as the Latin Trans-no or Tra-no, p. 190), whereas 
2Y2-2njjixa would have quite altered the pronunciation, would 
have required a strong and disagreeable effort of the voice to 
utter the 22 before the T, and have introduced an additional 
hissing, which, to the delicate ears of the Greeks, would 
have proved no very grateful alteration, though the objection 
did not lie so strong against the poetic duplication of the 2 
between tWO VOWels , as in Aa/^aa-craro, Ecnwai, &c. 

Respecting KaXx«N2 and KaX%a2, I refer the reader to 
Clarke on Iliad A, 86, and to Leedes in his edition of 
Kuster on the Middle Voice. At the same time I own 
myself astonished at the interpretation which the learned 
and ingenious Mr. Leedes seems to have given to the remark 
of Velius Longus, (Putschii Gram. L. Auct. Ant. col. 2237) 
u Sequenda est nonnunquam elegantia eruditorum y quod 
“ quasdam literas levitatis causa omiserunt y sicut Cicero y qui 
“ Foresia, et Megalesia, et Hortesia, sine N literd libenter 
“ dicebat on which Mr. Leedes observes, that “ this is 
’** not so much assigning a reason, as telling us Cicero 
“ wrote without one ” — understanding the word “ levitatis” 
I presume, as levitatis , levity , or affectation in the man — 
instead of levitatis (or Icevvtatis) soft easy smoothness in 

s 2 
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the utterance*, when un-encumbered with the drawling 
nasal sound of the N . — (There is no contradiction between 
the word “ drawling” here and the word “slight” in page 
188. In both places, I speak relatively, justly considering 
the nasal sound as slight , when compared with our pro- 
nunciation of the N, — yet drawling , when compared with 
its total omission.) 

It was another peculiarity in the Roman pronunciation, 
which gave room for the elision or apocope of the final S 
(noticed in page 188), which so frequently occurs in the 
writings of the early poets, and prevailed even to the com- 
mencement of the Augustan sera. The fact is, that the 
early Homans, like the modern French, did not in all cases 
pronounce the final 8 , as we learn from Cicero, Orator, 48— 
“ Quinetiam ( quod jam subrusticum videtur , olim autem 
politius) eorum verb arum, quorum ecedem erant postremceduce 
literce quce sunt in Optumus, postremam literam detrahebant , 
nisi vocalis insequebatur . Ita non erat qffensio in versibus, 
quam nunc fugiunt poetce novi : ita enim loquebamur f, Qui 
est omnibu’ princeps, non Omnibus princeps, et Vita ill& 
dignu’ locoque, non Dignus.” 

To the same purpose Quintilian observes — “ Qua fuit 
causa Seroio subtrahendce S liter ce, quoties ultima esset , 
alidque consonante susciperetur ” 9, 4. 

But, as the French mostly pronounce the final &, when 


* In this sense the term is used by Terentianus, de 
Syllabis, 3 — 

Syllabas, quae rite metro congruunt heroi’co, 

Captus ut meus ferebat, disputatas attuli 
Versrbus, sane modorum quo sonora levitas 
Addita styli sublevaret siccioris taedium. 

Elsewhere he says (de Syll. 679) — 

Consonam non X jugabit, quia sono levi studet. 
f Instead of loquebamur , we ought, perhaps, to read 
loquebantur 9 as detrahebant above. 
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immediately followed by a vowel — -for example, Nous 
alldmes (sounded Nooz allam) — the Romans appear to have 
done the same, if not in all cases, at least very frequently ; 
thus saving the preceding vowel from elision, as in Vulcanus 
in the following line of Ennius, besides obviating a disagree- 
able hiatus, as Vulcam? Apollo. 

Mercuric, JovT, Neptunws, Vulcanic, Apollo. 

Before consonants, it appears to have been at first op- 
tional with the poets either to pronounce the final S , and 
make the syllable long, as in Mercurius and Neptunus in the 
line above quoted — or not to pronounce it, and thus retain 
the syllable short, as in Jom \ or Joms. — About the com- 
mencement of the Augustan aera, the rule seems to have 
been established that the final S should always be pro- 
nounced in poetry, as well before consonants as before 
vowels. Accordingly, wherever, in the versification of that 
or succeeding ages, we find a naturally short syllable ending 
in S placed before a word beginning with a consonant, such 
syllable is invariably made long by the pronunciation of the 
two consonants. 

Nor was it the final S only which was thqs omitted.* In 
the body of words also, that consonant was sometimes either 
wholly suppressed, or (to use an expression of Quintilian) 
“ obscured ” in the pronunciation, as we see in Casmcen 
softened to Camcence — Casmilla , to Camilla , &c. 

Et quas commemorant Casmcen a s esse . . . ( Ennius . 

Non te deficient nostrae memorare Camcence . ( Tibullus . 

Sustulit exsilio comitem, matrisque vocavit 
Nomine Casmillce , mutatk parte, Camillam. f ( Virgil 


* Something similar may be observed in those English 
vulgarisms, Trit for Is not , and Ha 9 n't for Has not. 

f On this change in the orthography (exactly resembling 
that of the old French Mesme , softened by modern pro- 
nunciation into Meme) Professor Heyne very properly makes 
the following remark — “ Tribuit poeta patris voluntatis quod 

s 3 
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In this, too, the Romans resembled our Gallic neighbours; 
those of the northern parts of France pronouncing Noire, 
: Votre, Pdques, Bete , Epee, Ecu , Etablir , while those of the 
South say Nostre, Vostre , Pasques, Beste , Espee, Escu, 
Establir , still retaining the S, agreeably to the practice which 
universally prevailed in former days. * 

SECT. 51. — Systole. 

Systola prcecipitat positu vel origine longam . 

By Systole, a syllable naturally long is made short, or a 
syllable, which ought to become long by position, is pre* 
served short, as ViderC for Vides+ne, in which the E is 
naturally long — Satin for Satis-ne, in which the short 
syllable TIS should become long by position — Hodie for 
Hoc-die (see page 52) — Multimodis for Multis modis (See 
page 188). * 

Vota cadunt. Vide'ii ut trepidantibus advolet alis? ( Tibullus . 
Satin 9 estid? Nescio, hercle : tantum jussu* sum. 22. (Ter. 
Sera nimis vita est crastina : vive hodie . ( Martial . 

Ducere multimodis voces, et flectere cantus. (Lucretius. 

Ab , Ad, Ob, Sub , Re, which are naturally short, but 
would, when compounded with Jacio, be rendered long by 
position, are sometimes made to retain their original quantity, 
by the elision of the J. ' 

Turpe putas dbici, quod sit miserandus, amicum. ( Ovid. 


emollita pronun tiatio serioribus cetatibus attulit, ut, pro 
Casmillo, Camillus, pro CasmilJa, Camilla, diceretur." 

* And which still prevails in many English words bor- 
rowed from the French at a remote period, when the S (not 
final) was invariably pronounced, as, for example, Escutcheon, 
from Escusson, now Ecusson — Esquire, from Escuier, now 
Ecuier — the name Fortescue, from Escu, now Ecu , &c. &c . — 
The silence of the £ in Grosvenor is no exception : for, in the 
original, grosveneur (great huntsman, or master of the hounds), 
the S, bein % final, was not pronounced. 
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Siquid nostra tuis adicit vexatio rebus. (Martial* 

Cur annos obicis? pugnae cur arguor iinpar? ( Claudian . 

Ipse manu stibicit gladios, ac $ela ministrat. (Lucani 

. . . Tela manu ; reicitque canes in vulnus hiantes. ( Statius . 

< It might perhaps be supposed that all these compounds 
are from Ico , not from Jacio ; and the supposition would 
be countenanced by an assertion of Priscian, if that as* 
sertion were true, viz. that Ico has the / short in the pre- 
sent tense. But it so happens that the I is long, as appears 
by the following examples - — 

. . . Telis infesto mi icere rausca caput. ( Catullus* 

. . . Emicat in partem sanguis, unde icimur ictu. ( Lucretius . 
Besides, if Obicis above were from /co, and the I of Ico 
short, the noun Obex (which evidently springs from the 
same root with the verb Obicis ) must always have the first 
syllable short, as in this line of Silius, 4, 24 * — 

Et fidos certant obices arcessere silva — 
and could not be written Objex , as it was most commonly 
used by the poets, e. gr. 

Intus se vasti Proteus tegit objice saxi. ( Virgil . 

. In some other compounds, Ad and Ob are preserved short 
before consonants, by the elision of the D or B . (page 44.) 
Et formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo. ( Virgil . 

Stantibus exstat aquis, operitur ab aequore moto. (Ovid. 
Pleraque differat, et praesens in tempus dmittat. ( Horace * 

Concerning Palus, with the US short, in Horace, Art. 
Poet. 65, see “ Final US,” p. 157. 

In Virgil, JEn. % 774, and again in book 3, 48, all the 
printed editions give us the following line — 

Obstupui, steteruntque comae, et vox faucibus haesit — 
in which we are directed to pronounce the middle syllable of 
Steterunt short, and to call such shortening a Systole . I 
have no objection to that elegant Greek name : but at the 
same time I consider the shortening of the syllable in question 
as a bold violation of prosody. Upon the strength, however, 

* To which add another example from him, 13, 252. 
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of this Steterunt , and of Tulerunt in Eclogue 4, 61, editors 
and commentators have introduced many similar systoles of 
the penultima of the preterporfect tense into verses where 
they had found in the manuscript copies either the pluperfect 
indicative or the perfect subjunctive. It becomes therefore 
necessary to examine this passage with a little more attention 
than it would otherwise deserve. 

All modern editors acknowledge that many ancient ma- 
nuscripts here give the pluperfect Steterant. But I may 
perhaps be told that many also give Steterunt — that the 
latter is a very ancient reading, and quoted by some old com- 
mentator. All this, however, is not sufficient to prove the 
word genuine, since we learn from A. Gellius, that, so far 
back as seventeen hundred years ago, the writings of the 
Roman classics were already corrupted and falsified, not only 
by the casual errors of copyists, but by the deliberate per- 
versions of meddling and mistaken critics, (“falsi et audaces 
emendatores lib. 2, 14,) who boldly altered every thing that 
was too elegant or exquisite for their own unrefined taste. 
In many other passages of the same author, we have abun- 
dant proof of the fact, and see occasional appeals made to 
older manuscripts, particularly in book 1, 21, where he 
informs us, that almost every one (“ plerique omnes”) read 
Amaro in Georg. 2, 247, although it was incontestably 
proved that Virgil had written Amaror , after the example 
of Lucretius. * 

Hence it appears that the bare antiquity of a reading is 
not alone sufficient to prove it genuine ; and, with respect 
to quotations by ancient commentators, we may fairly esti- 
mate the degree of credit due to their accuracy, from the fol- 


* Lib. 4, 225, and again, 6, 930, where the same sentence 
is repeated verbatim — 

Denique in os salsi venit humor saepe saporis, 

Quom mare versamur propter ; dilutaque contra 
Quom tuimur misceri absinthia, tangit amaror* 
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lowing sample of Donatus, to whose authority we are indebted 
for Tulerunt above mentioned. 

Donatus sat down as a professed commentator on Terence. 
That poet had translated his Phormio from a Greek comedy 
entitled EmJncagopfyq, which he mentions in the Prologue, 
verse 26. Here, however, instead of Epidicazomenen , some 
copyist, unacquainted with the original piece, had erro- 
neously written Epidicazomenon , which was the title of a 
quite different drama : whereupon the critic, instead of sup- 
posing, as he ought to have supposed, that the transcriber 
had committed a mistake, gravely informs his readers that 
Terence himself was guilty of the error in misnaming the 
Greek play — as if the poet, who had translated the comedy, 
could have been ignorant of its title ! * 

4 Such being the case with regard to ancient manuscripts 
and ancient commentators — and the old copies of Virgil 
giving both Steterant and Steterunt — it must ultimately rest 
with every modern reader to determine for himself, which 
of the two appears the more likely to have been originally 
written by the poet. 

Now, every man of taste acknowledges a conspicuous 
beauty in that passage (Georg. 1,^330) where, by using a past 
instead of a present tense — 

Fugere ferae ; et mortalia corda 

Per gentes humilis stravit pavor — 

Virgil makes his reader outrun the rapidity of time itself, and 
leave the present moment behind him, to survey, not the act 
taking place, but its consequences after it has happened. 

* Any reader of tolerable judgment, who has even cursorily 
inspected the comments of Donatus, so tasteless and puerile 
in many cases, and often ridiculously erroneous, will pay very 
little regard to his authority, except where supported by that 
of his betters, or at least by reason and analogy ; in which 
cases, he may be admitted as collateral evidence: and, as 
such, I have, myself, in this volume, occasionally appealed 
to his testimony. 
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In like manner, Ovid, Fast. 3, 29 — 

Ignibus Iliacis aderam, cum lapsa capillis 
Decidit ante sacros lanea vitta focos. 

Inde duae pariter (visu mirabile ! ) palmae 
Surgunt. Ex illis altera major erat, 

Et gravibus ramis totum protexerat orbem, 
Contigeratque nova sidera summa coma. 

Here we are not delayed to mark the progressive growth 
of the tree : at a bound, we overleap the interval between its 
first appearance and its ultimate expansion, and at once with 
astonishment behold it already risen and spread to the enor- 
mous size described. 

, What, then, if we were to suppose that Virgil really 
intended the pluperfect Steterant in the same way ? “ My 
hair had bristled up — I stood petrified,” &c. Thus we 
Shall see Eneas’ es hair, not in the act of rising, but already 
risen on end, himself standing aghast and motionless. — * 
Exactly so has Ovid combined these two effects of horror, 
Epist. 16, 67. 

Obstupuiy gelidusque comas erexerat horror — 
not Erexit: and in the same manner, Fast. 2, 502-’— 

Rettulit file gradus ; horruerantqwe comae — 
which elegant reading, though authorised by old manuscripts, 
has been altered by modern editors to Horrueruni. But let 
us see how, in other places, Ovid thus varies the tenses with 
picturesque effect — 

Ille, diu pavidus, pariter cum mente colorem 
Perdiderat; gelidoque comae terrore rigebant. (Met. 2,99. 
Intremuity ramisque sonum sine flamine motis 
Alta dedit quercus. Pavido mihi membra timore 
Horrueranty stabantqwe comae. Tamen oscula terrae 
Rob or ib usque dedi, (Met. 7, 629. 

Here the imperfect Stabant (as rigebant in the preceding 
quotation) presents to my fancy exactly the same image as 
the pluperfect Steterant in the contested passage of Virgil : 
because the verb Sto (as is well known to every scholar) sig- 
nifies not only to standy or to be in a standing posture, but 
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also to take stand , or to rise to an erect position ; whence 
Steteram , like the Greek pluperfect is in many cases 

equivalent to Stabam , the former marking the first motion, 
the latter the continued state consequent on it. Thus, in 
Silius Italicus, 3, 128, Steterant conveys the same idea as 
Stabant — 

Jamque adeo egressi steterant in litore primo, 

Et promota ratis, pendentibus arbore nautis, 

Aptabat sensim pulsanti carbasa vento. 

Thus, too, in iEneid 12, 27 1> Constiterant (they had taken 
their stand) only expresses with greater elegance the same 
fact as Constabant (they stood, or t vere standing) : and the 
same remark applies to Constiterant in Ovid, Art. 2, 129 — 
and Constiterat, Met. 4, 485. * 


* The following passages, in addition to those above 
noticed, may prove not unacceptable to some of my readers. 
Non in Threiciis iEmi decernimus oris; 

Nec super Alpheas umbrantia Maenala ripas 
Constitimus : non hie Tegeen Argosque tuemur. 

(Claudian, B, Get, 574. 
Constiterat quocumque modo, sped a bat ad Io. 

(Ovid, Met . 1, 628. 

Ut se letifero sensk durescere visu, 

(Et steterat jam paene lapis) Quo vertimurf inquit. 

( Claudian , Gig . 97. 
Tota [portions ] erat in speciem Pcenis digesta columnis ; 

Inter quas Danai femina turba senis 

Atque aram circum steterant armenta, Myronis 
Quattuor artificis, vivida signa, boves. 

Turn medium claro surgebat marmore templum. 

(. Propertius , 2, 31, 3. 

Optavitque locum regno : nondum Ilium et arces 
Pergameae steterant : habit abant vallibus imis. 

( Virgil , JEn, 3, 109. 

To which add Ovid, Ep.1,34 — Virgil, iEn.2, 253 — Plautus, 
Amph. 5, 1, 1 1 — Lucan, 1, 207 — Juvenal, 12, 91* 
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Thus likewise the pluperfect Oderam is equivalent to Odio 
habebam — Noveram to Sciebam (allowing for the different 
meaning of the two verbs) — Memineram to Memorid tene- 
bam — i. e. I had conceived a hatred, and I still continued 
to harbour it — I had acquired a knowledge, and I still con- 
tinued to retain it — 1 had committed to memory, and I still 
continued to remember — exactly like the English vulgarism, 
and the elegant Graecism, “ I have got,” xexri^a*, meaning, 
“ I have acquired, and I novo possess 1 ' — “ I had got” cxext^v, 
signifying, “ I had acquired, and I then possessed or voas in 
possession of,” Habebam . 

Almost every page of the classics, notwithstanding the 
alterations made by copyists and commentators, still fur-, 
nishes examples of the pluperfect tense elegantly used to ex-, 
press what might, with a slight tint of difference in the idea, 
have been very properly described by the perfect or imper- 
fect ; and equally numerous are the instances of the perfect 
tense employed where the present would have answered the 
purpose. Thus Gerebat arcum would have conveyed the 
same idea as Suspender at arcum in iEn. 1, 322 ; and, in the 
next line, the picture contained in Dederat comam diffundere 
ventis would have been equally presented to the reader’s 
imagination by the imperfect tense, Sparsi Jluebant capilli . — 
But the following examples will more clearly illustrate the 
point in question. 

Terrarum, quascumque vident Occasus et Ortus, 

Nos duo turba 6umus : possedit csetera pontus. 

(Ovid, Met. 1, 3 54. 

Acrisioneas Prcetus possederat arces. (Ovid, Met . 5. 239. 
Instat atrox ; et adhuc, quamvis possederit omnem 
Italiam, extremo sedeat quod litore Magnus, 

Communem tamen esse dolet. (Lucan, 2, 658. 

In these passages, let Possedit be changed to possidet , 
Possederat to possidebat, Possederit to possideat; and the 
sense will, in the end, be the same, viz. Possedit has taken 
possession — Possidet , has or holds possession — and so in 
the other cases. 
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Whoever has duly noticed such changes of tense in read- 
ing the poets* will* I trust, agree with me that Virgil really 
intended thus elegantly to use the pluperfect Steterant 9 and 
that we entirely owe the pretended systole to those “ falsi 
et audaces emendatores” who, not feeling the beauty of the 
expression, and looking only for cold gramraatic uniformity 
of tense, altered it to Steterunt. In like manner, whoever 
attentively considers the pluperfect Tulerant of old manu- 
scripts, in Eel. 4, 61, where we now see Tulerunt on the 
authority of Donatus — and compares the passage with other 
examples of the pluperfect which cannot be altered — will, 
I believe, agree that the tense is not here poetically ob- 
jectionable* though not productive of additional beauty, and 
though the idea might have been expressed in prose by the 
preterperfect. — Thus, too, where we now read Dederunt in 
Horace* Epist. 1 * 4, 7* ancient manuscripts give Dederant , 
perfectly according with Eras in the preceding line, as 
Dederunt would accord with the present Es , if the poet had 
employed it. * 

In other places also* where old manuscripts have the plu- 
perfect, commentators and editors have introduced the fol- 
lowing preterperfects — Terruerunt , Prcebuerunt , Miscuerunt 9 
Fuerunt , Profuerunt , Polluerunt , Annuerunt , Mollierunt , 
Finierunt , Vagierunt 9 Audierunt , Qucesierunt . I have care- 
fully examined all the passages whence these pretended 


* This Epistle (the reader will observe) is addressed to 
Tibullus, after he had, by his expensive mode of living, 
squandered almost his whole property, and reduced himself 
to that state of comparative indigence, of which we find 
grievous and frequent complaints in his Elegies. Horace, 
therefore, does not mean to say, “ The Gods have given 
you wealth, which you may still enjoy” — but, “ The Gods 
had given you wealth, which you have enjoyed, like a man of 
taste and spirit, as you were” — “ Non tu corpus eras sine 
pectore.” 


T 
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instances of systole are quoted ; and I find that in every 
one of them the measure of the verse will equally admit a 
spondee as a dactyl t wherefore, without stopping to dispute 
the propriety of the alterations, (which, by the way, I am 
far from willing to acknowledge,) it is sufficient to observe, 
that, with less violence to prosody, we might recur to 
synaeresis, instead of systole, and pronounce TerrWerunt , 
AudYerunt, &c. &c. as TenWia , Gen Wa, PitWita> Vin - 
dem Yatory and NasidYeniy noticed under “ Syneeresisy” p.173. 

With respect to Exciderunty Ovid, Ep. 12, 71 — Ex - 
pulerunty Ep. 14, 72 — Contigerunty Fast. 1, 592 — Absci - 
derunty Statius, Theb.5,274 — Exciderunty 3, 302 — Consti - 
terunty iEne'id, 3, 681 — we find that old manuscripts give 
in all those passages the pluperfect indicative, or the perfect 
subjunctive : and, upon -examination, I think it will be ac- 
knowledged, that, in most of them, the reading which the 
commentators have rejected, is absolutely preferable in point 
of elegance, and, in the others, at least unobjectionable. — As 
to Emerurity which Donatus seems to have found in his manu- 
script of Terence, Eun. prol. 20, if he did not himself alter 
the passage — and Abierunt in Phaedrus, 4, 19, 16 — I submit 
to any good judge of pure latinity, whether Emerant and 
. Abierint be not more elegant in themselves, setting prosody 
out of the question. 

I do not, however, mean to assert that a systole never 
took place in the penultima of the preterperfect, since I 
find a few instances, in which it is not impossible that the 
authors themselves might have inadvertently been guilty of 
that breach of the laws of prosody, Unless perhaps they 
intended a syncope of the penultima or antepenultima, 
which, in fact, would not have been more harsh than many 
other examples of syncope observable in the poets. All 
that I mean, is to caution youth against admitting such 
violation of quantity in every place where commentators have 
thought proper to introduce it, any more than they would 
consent to alter the harmonious lines of Milton, Pope, A‘d- 
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dison, &c. for the sake of unnecessarily thrusting in a mis- 
accented word that happened to occur in Spenser or Shak- 
speare. And a consideration which forbids us to believe 
that the poets so freely sported with this systole, is, that we 
find them (as will appear under the following head of 
" Diastole") unwilling, without unavoidable^ necessity, to 
violate the quantity of a syllable even in a proper name, 
where such licence would have been much more excusable 
than in the common grammatic terminations, which were 
familiar to every man’s ear. 

SECT. 52. — Ectasis, or Diastole. 

Ectasis extenditque brevem , duplicatque elementum. 

By Ectasis or Diastole , a syllable naturally short is ren- 
dered long, as 

Cum socios nostros mandisset impiu’ Cyclops. (Liv. Andron. 
Omnibu*' cura viris, uter esset induperator. (Ennius. 

But, in the more polished ages, the poets rarely used the 
licence of Diastole , except for the sake of accommodating to 
their metre such proper names (particularly those of many 
syllables) as could not otherwise have been introduced into 
their lines * : e. gr. 

Sunt etiam aminece f vites, firmissima vina., (Virgil. 

Hanc tibi Priamides mitto, Ledaea, sal u tern. (Ovid. 

Et doraus intactae te tremit drabice . (Propertius. 

Barus ab italia tantum mare navita transit. (Ovid. 

Perhaps, however, in the instances here quoted, as well 

* The lengthening of a short syllable by the Ccesura is a 
distinct affair, and of frequent occurrence in all the poets. 
(See “ Ccesura ,” page 160*) From Virgil alone I have 
quoted above eighty examples in the “ Synopsis ” subjoined 
to my “ Clavis Metrico - Virgiliana.” 

f Thus differently given by Professor Heyne — 

Sunt et Amincece > &c. (Georg. 2, 97) — 

there being MS. authority for both readings, as there is 

T 2 
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as in some others which might be added to the number, we 
Bhould be nearer to the truth in supposing that those vowels 
were in reality common, than in presuming that the poets 
had lengthened syllables which were in their own nature 
essentially short: for we find Horace aflii Ovid and Martial 
and Rutilius explicitly complaining of their inability to adapt 
certain names to the measure of their verse ; which names, 
by the way, they might have made to flow very smoothly 
and harmoniously in their lines, if they had enjoyed the 
supposed privilege of converting long syllables into short, 
and short into long, at pleasure. 

likewise authority for the different quantities of the second 
syllable, in Ausonius, Epist. 17, 29, and Serenus Samonicus , 
30 and 38, viz. 

Solus qui Chium miscet et amineum . ( Auson . 

Succus amincece vitis cum pane medetur. (Ser. Sam . 

Aut in aminceo cochleas haurire Lyaeo. ( Ser . Sam • 

Different from all these four examples is the following : 
Umbra necat teneras Xmintas * (8) 
quoted by Terentianus (de Metr. 284) from Septimius Sere- 
nus, as he calls him ; though Petrus Crinitus makes Septimius 
a different person from Serenus . — But P. Crinitus was not 
infallible ; as, for example — Septimius having written a 
poem in this metre ( Appendix , No. 10) 

Inquit amicus ager domino — 

and Terentianus having first quoted from it four lines, and 
then added to each some words of his own, to render them 
complete hexameters — P. Crinitus deliberately gives those 
patch-work hexameters as the production of Septimius him- 
self 1 and this blunder has been faithfully copied into the 
“ Corpus Poetarum” erroneously attributed to Maittaire; 
on which see some remarks under u Ionic a Minore , ” Ap- 
pendix, No. 52. 


* Aminea scilicet a regione : nam Aminei fuerunt, ubi 
nunc Falernum est. Macrob . Sat. 3, 20. 
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See Horace, Sat. 1,5,87 — 

Mansuri oppidulo, quod versu dicere non est — 

Martial, book 9, epig. 12, respecting the name Earinus, of 
which the first syllable is short — 

Nomen nobile, molle, delicatum, 

Versu dicere non rudi volebara : 

Sed tu, syllaba contumax, repugnas. 

Dicunt Elarinon tamen poetae, 

Sed Graeci, quibus est nihil negatum .... 

Nobis non licet esse tam disertis .... 

Ovid (Pontica, 3, 12, 5), addressing his friend Tuticanus , 
in whose name the first and third syllables are long, and the 
second short — 

Lex pedis officio, naturaque nominis, obstat .* 

Quaque meos adeas, est via nulla , modos. 

Rutilius (Itinerar. 419) makes a similar complaint — 
Optarem verum complecti carmine nomen : 

Sed quosdam refugit regula dura pedes. 

Nay, long before these polished writers, and at a period 
when the Roman poetry was yet very uncouth and rugged, 
old Lucilius said, 

Servorum festu* dies est, 

Quern plane hexametro versu non dicere possis . 

The particle Re, indeed, naturally short, is made long in 
many compound words, as Religio , Reliquiae , Reliquus, Re- 


perit , Retulit , Repulit , Recidit , Reducer e. 

Religione patrum multos servata per annos. (Virgil. 

Troas, reliquias Danaura atque immitis A chill ei. ( Virgil . 

Nunquam id relicuo reparari tempore posset, ( Lucretius . 

Et res haeredem reperit ilia suum. (Ovid. 

Retulit acceptos, regale numisma, Philippos, ( Horace. 
Repulit a Libycis immensum syrtibus aequor. (Lucan. 

Delusa ne spes ad querelam recidat. 22. . (Phcedrus* 

Ter male sublato recidit * ense man us. (Ovid. 


* See Burmann’s note on this passage (Ep.14, 46), with 
numerous quotations in support of this reading. 
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Di tibi dent capt& classem reducere Troja. ( Horace . 

Some critics assert, that, in such cases, the consonant 
ought to be doubled after the 1 RE, making Relligio , Rep - 
perity &c. But the most celebrated modern editors, as Bur- 
mann, Heyne, Wakefield, &c. have printed all such words 
with the single consonant, on the authority of the ancient 
grammarians, who declare that such was the genuine ortho- 
graphy of the old Romans. We must, however, except 
the verb Reddo 9 which is in all cases to be written with 
double D : and, although the Romans did not, in such 
instances as those above quoted, write the words with a 
double consonant, we can hardly doubt, that, in pronunci- 
ation, they laid an emphasis on the single consonant, pro- 
ducing probably the same effect to the ear as if it had been 
actually doubled. (See “ Caesura” page 163.) 

The same remark applies to Qjuatuor, wherever we find its 
first syllable long: for, that it is naturally short, appears 
evident, if not from the two subjoined quotations *, at least 
from its derivatives, Quater, Quaterni, Quadrum, Quadrupes , 
Quadrant, Quadratus, Triquetrus, &c. 


* This verse of Ennius — 

Cedunt ter quatuor de ccelo corpora sancta ~ 
would alone afford sufficient proof, if the text were certain : 
but, in some editions, we find 

Cedunt de ccelo ter quatuor .... 
i. e. QuatWor . (See “ Synceresis,” page 172.) — And, al- 
though the Qua may be supposed short in this trochaic of 
Terentianus (de Syll. 140), if thus scanned, 

Qu&tu6r | ideo | separavi, quinta quod sit rarior — 
making the first foot a tribrachys, and the second either a 
tribrachys or an anapaest, as the 0 of Ideo is common ; yet 
it may be otherwise scanned thus — 

Quatu-\-or ideo | separavi .... 
the first a trochee, the second an anapaest, by means of a syn- 
ctresis in Ideo, such as he frequently makes in Quia . And 
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Ter triginta quMrum partes per sidera reddant. ( Manil . 

Hue ^Etnaea cohqrs, Triquetris* quam misit ab oris...(S*7m. 

An apparent diastole occurs in many words of Greek 
origin, as Leander for Leander , &c. where, however, the 
lengthening of the syllable is only the effect of an Epenthesis 
in the original Greek. — See “ Epenthesis sect. 56. 

SECT. 53. — Final Syllable of a Verse. 

Syllaba cujusvis erit ultima carminis anceps. 

The final syllable of every verse (except the Anapaestic 
and the Ionic a minore +) may be either long or short at the 
option of the poet: that is to say, although the ^measure 
require a long syllable, a short may be used in its stead ; 
and a long may be used where a short is required — as in 
the following verses, where the short syllable MA stands 
in lieu of a long, and the long syllable CU instead of a 
short — 

Sanguineaque manu crepitantia concutit arMA. (Ovid. 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, nec arCU. 37. (Horace. 

The fact is, that the final syllable of every verse (except 
as above excepted) is always supposed to be long — being 


perhaps he so intended it : for I have not observed that 
he elsewhere has the A short in Quatuor, though he very 
often uses the word. Besides, in other cases (and these 
not many), where he commences such trochaics with a tri- 
brachys, he rarely has it followed by a second tribrachys or 
an anapaest, forming a group of five or six short syllables 
in close continuation. — Independent, however, of Ennius or 
Terentianus, the derivatives are sufficient to prove the Qua 
in Quatuor short. 

* So in Horace (Sat. 2, 6, 55) triquetrd tellure , not tri- 
quetra preedia, as cons tr tied in Ainsworth’s Dictionary, until 
corrected by me. 

f For the nature of the exception, see, in the Appendix, 
“ Anapcesticf No. 14*, and " Ionic a Minoref No* 52. 
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either long by nature, or rendered so by the pause which 
takes place at the termination of the line 2 qn which subject, 
Terentianus thus expresses himself (de Metr.59) — 

Debita nam spatii recipit quasi tempora versus , 

Dumjungit imis consequens exordium. 

Omnibus in metris hoc jam retinere memento , 

• In fine non obesse pro longa brevem. 

To the same purpose, Cicero (Orator, 64) “ Postrema 
syllaba brevis an longa sit , ne in versu quidem refert .” — So 
likewise Quintilian (9, 4) .... “ quamvis habeatur indifferens 
ultima : neque enim ignoro, in fine pro longa accipi brevem y 
quod videtur aliquid vacanti temporiy ex eo quod insequvtur , 
accedere'.'. (See “ Ccesura,” page 161.) 

SECT. 54. — Synapheia . 

Copulat irrupto versus Synapheia tenor e. 

Synapheia is the connexion or linking of verses together, 
so as to make them run on in continuation, as if the matter 
were not divided into separate verses; in consequence of 
which connexion, the initial syllable of a succeeding verse 
(like the initial syllable of a word in the body of a verse) 
has an influence on the final syllable of the preceding — 
affecting it by the concourse of consonants, by ecthlipsis, 
and by synalcephe. 

It was particularly in the anapaestic verse, and the Ionic 
a minore , that the Synapheia prevailed; and, in these, the 
poets paid strict attention to it. In other species of verse, 
however, it also occasionally took place, at least to a 
limited extent. —- The following examples will explain its 
effects. 

Praeceps silvas raontesque fiugit 
Citus Actaeon, agilique magis 
Pede per saltus et saxa vagus , 

Metuit motas Zephyris plumas. 14. ( Seneca . 

Here the Synapheia causes the short final syllables of Fugit , 
Magis, and Vagus, to become long by position before the 
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initial consonants in the subsequent lines. (See “ Anapaestic 
Appendix, No. 14.) 

In many cases, the Synapheia is attended with elision * ; 
ex. gr. 

Magna ossa lacerti-j-gwe 

Apparent homini (or hominis?) .... (Ennius. 

Barba erat incipiens : barbae color aureus f : aurea-|-$we 
Ex humeris medios coma dependebat in armos. ( Ovid . 

Et spumas miscent argenti, vivaque sulphu-|-ra, 

Idesesque pices. (Virgil. 

Et potest plurale “ Qui” lector aliquis credere faci-|-/e, 

Ac simul, &c» 36. ( Terentianus . 

Cur facunda parum deco-|-ro 

Inter verba cadit lingua silentio ? 46, 44. ( Horace . 

Jamque, iter emensi, turres et tecta Latino- \-rum 
Ardua cernebant juvenes. ( Virgil. 

In the above examples, the writers, availing themselves of 
the Synapheia , subjected the syllables que , ra, le, ro , and 
rum , to elision before the initial vowels in the subsequent 
verses. But it will be observed, that in these and most other 
cases £ where the Synapheia takes effect, there is little or no 
pause at the end of the line. In the following passage, 
however, Catullus made it to operate after the completion 
of a sentence — 

Flammeum video veni-]-re. 

Ite, concinite in modum. 46. 

By means of the Synapheia y a word was sometimes divided 
between two verses. In the Greek dramatic choruses, this 


* Of their combined operation I have quoted above 
twenty examples from Virgil, in my “ Clavis Metrico - Virgin 
liana ” — Several likewise occur in Horace, as in beato-rum , 
Od. 2, 2, 19 — ceter-num, 2, 3, 27 — hinni-tum, 2, 16, 34, ■— 
Etrus-cum y 3, 29, 35. — mores -que, nigro-que , 4, 2, 23, 24, &c. 

+ Aurea two syllables by synaeresis. 

J I speak not here of the anapaestic or Ionic. 
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is cortimon — in Latin poetry, more rare. Examples, how- 
ever, do occur, as, for instance, 

Age , si stramentis incubet unde • 

-octoginta annos natus. ( Horace . 

But here, and in three other examples which Horace 
furnishes, (Sat. 1, 2, 62 — Epist. 2, 2, 188 — Art. 290) it is 
worthy of remark, that the division, in each case, is made 
between the members of a compound word, not between the 
syllables of a simple word, as in the Greek dramatists. * 

SECT. 55. — Prothesis — Aphceresis. 

Principium apponit Prothesis, quod Aphaeresis aufert. 

The addition of a letter or syllable at the beginning of a 
word is called a Prothesis , as Gnatus for Natus , Tetuli for 
Tuli ; though perhaps we might with greater propriety con- 
sider Natus and Tuli as formed by aphaeresis from the original 
Gnatus and Tetuli — the former derived from Tsvvau or Tivopat, 
the latter having a regular augment, as many other verbs, in 
imitation of the Greek mode. 

The cutting off the first letter or syllable of a word is 
called an Aphceresis , as *st for Est f — and, instead of Sea - 
mander and Smaragdus f Camander and Maragdus , as these 
words were pronounced, at least, if not actually so written, 
when immediately preceded by a vowel which the metre 
requires to be short J, as in the following instances — 

Testis erit magnis virtutibus \mda SCamandri. ( Catullus . 

Tu poteras virides pennis hebetare SMaragdos. (Ovid. 


* With respect to the Sapphic, I endeavour to account for 
the connexion in a different manner. See “ Sapphic ,” Ap- 
pendix, No. 37* 

f And, in English, the word * Squire , for Esquire — 'Draw- 
ing-room , for Withdrawing- room. 

J Falkenburg, in his edition of Nonnus, says, ei In MSS f 
quotiescumque Scamandri fit mentio, K oc/xaybpo; exstat.” So, 
likewise, Dr. Clarke found it in the Harleian MS. of Homer, 
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SECT. 56. — Syncope. — Epenthesis. 

Syncopa de medio tollit , Epenthesis infert. 

Syncope strikes out a letter or syllable from the middle 
of a word, as Extemplo , Denuo , Pcenum , Poplus , Vixet, for 
Ex-tempulo, De-novo (or De-nowo ), Pcenorum , Populus , 
Vixisset — Veneficus, for Venenificus — Afars (or Maw' rs) for 
Mavors or Matvors — Juventus and Virtus , for Juvenitus 
and Viritus — Voluptas for Volupitas — Voluntas for Fo- 
lentitas * — M agist ri, Libri , Nigri , and other such genitives, 


as appears from his notes on Iliad 1 24, 305, &c. and Pris- 
cian (as quoted by me under the head of the “ Initial S”) 
informs us that the initial S before a consonant was sup- 
pressed. 

♦ The E and the U being easily interchanged, as in 
Faciendusy Faciundus, and other participles of the “ future ” 
in DUS, as they are commonly called, though improperly, 
since they equally belong to the present tense : e. gr. 

Clamos ad ccelum volvundu per aethera mugit. (Ennius. 

Plumbea vero 

Gians etiam longo cursu volvenda liquescit. (Lucretius. 
Turne, quod optanti divum promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies, en, attulit ultro. ( Virgil. 

as we say, in English, the “ rolling years and so Volvendi 
menses , /En. 1, 273 ; Volvenda cetas , and Volvenda sidera , 
Lucretius, 5, 515 and 1275. — In like manner, Oriundus 9 the 
participle from Orior , is not future ; neither is Secundus , the 
participle of Sequor , i. e. Sequundus , “following” — only 
altered in the spelling, as Sequutus , Secutus , but equally 
formed from Sequor , as the present participle Labundus , in 
the following passage, is formed from the verb Labor — 

Ac ubi, eurvo litore latrans, 

Unda sub undis labunda sonit ( Aocius,Jr. 586. 

Besides, the gerunds (as they are called) of all verbs — 
which are, in reality, only cases of the neuter participle - — 
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for Magisteriy Liberi , Nigeri — Calf ado 9 for Calefacio — • 
Surpuiy for Surripui — Opra, for Opera — Spectaclum 9 for 
Spectaculum — Porgo 9 for Porrigo — Lamna , for Lamina — 
JtierOy for Juvero — Stipendium or Stippendium 9 for Stipi- 
pendium — Lucmo , for Lucumo (the elder Tarquin), 

. . . . Quae me surpuerat mihi. 46. ( Horace . 

.... Quibit, pro factis, reddere oprce pretiura. ( Ennius . 


have much oftener a present than a future signification. 
Ex. gr. " Inter pugnandum tonuit” — during the existing (not 
the future) battle — a Urit videndo femina ” (Virgil) by being 
actually seen — by the constant sight of her. — By the bye, 
the nature and use of those said gerunds would be much 
better understood by learners, if they were taught to con- 
sider them in the light of substantives, as Bonum 9 Malum , 
Mu1tum 9 and other neutral adjectives, and to construe them 
as such. For instance, Legendum 9 something to be read — 
or the act 9 necessity , propriety , or purpose , of reading. Jhen 
( nominative ) “ Legendum est mihi ” — a necessity of reading 
exists for me; otherwise, I must read — (genii .) “ Studium 
lavandi (Virgil) a desire of the act or pleasure of bathing — 
(i dat .) “ Apta natando crura ” (Ovid) for the act or purpose 
of swimming — ( accus .) “ Ad pugnandum ” — for the purpose 
of fighting — (ablat.) “ Precando ” (Virgil) by the act of 
praying, or by prayer . — Trifling as these remarks may 
appear to accomplished scholars, I have, in my practice of 
teaching, found them not a little useful to learners — in 
addition to what may be partially gleaned from the grammar, 
that the power of the verb, implied in these verbal nouns, 
governs the same case as the verb itself ; a property which 
we see possessed by verbal nouns of another description, viz. 
those masculine nouns in US 9 whose accusative and ab- 
lative cases are called Supines (as Auditum 9 auditu , Visum , 
visu 9 &c. and so through the entire generation of supines) — 
and sometimes by feminines in 70, as “ Quid tibi meam 
tactio est?” (Plautus, Aul. 4, 10, 14) “ what business, or right, 
have you to touch her?” the accusative being governed by 
the verb understood in tactio . 
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Spectaclum ipsa sedens primo temone pependit. ( Propertius . 
Cingite fronde comas, et pocula porgite dextris. ( Virgil . 

Ut crepet in nostris aurea lamna toris. ( Martial • 

.... Non, ita me Divi, vera gemunt ,juerint. (Catullus. 
Prima galeritus posuit praetoria Lucmo. ( Propertius . 

Pceni stippendia pendant. (Ennius. 

Indomito nec dira ferens stippendia tauro . • • ( Catullus . 

for so the word ought undoubtedly to be written in both 
these passages, and in every other place where the first syl- 
lable is long *. But, in Horace, Epod. 17, 36 — 

Quae finis? aut quod me manet stipendium? 22. 
it is of no consequence whether we read it long or short, 
since the fifth foot may indifferently be either a spondee or 
an iambus. 

Tjfpanum (in Catullus, 63, 8) is, by some scholars, con- 
sidered as a syncope from Tympanum. But that is not the 
case ; Tvravo> being regularly formed from Tstv** in the first 
instance, and T v^tocvov only formed at second hand from 
Twaw, by an epenthesis of the M. 

Nor is VindemUor the syncopated offspring of Vindemiator, 
which is formed from the verb Vindemio — but of Vindemiitor , 
from Vindemia , as Portitor, Janitor , Vinitor, Funditor , from 
so many nouns. 

Carpebat raras serus vindemitor uvas. (Seneca. 

In the following line of Lucretius, 6, 974 — 

* • • Unguentum ; nara setigeris subus acre venenum est . • . 
and again in verse 977, the word Subus, being formed by a 
simple syncope of the I from Suibus , retains the U short, as 

* If written with a single P, it must be short, agreeably to 
its derivation from Stips — 

Tu tamen, auspicium si sit stzpis utile, quseris. (Ovid. 
and accordingly we find it short in Sidonius, Apollinaris, 

&9,47 — 

A ulae Susidis ut tenere culmen 
Possit fcedere sub stipendiali. 38. 
u 
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It was before ; whereas that vowel is long in Bubus , which 
is formed in a different manner, as shown under tf lucre - 
merits” page 60. 

In some compound words, where two vowels meet at the 
junction of the parts, the first of the two vowels sometimes 
suffers syncope, as in Semianimis , Semihomo , Semiobolus, 


Semiadapertus , Semihians , Suaveolens, &c. 

Frigidior glacie, sew awmwque fui. ( Ovid. 

Haec inter Lapithas et sem homines Centauros . . . (Ovid* 
Sem'oboli duplum est obolus, quern pondere duplo ... 

(Fannius. 

Obliquum capiat sem'adaperta latus. ( Ovid. 

Sem*hiante labello. 48. ( Catullus . 

Suavolentis amaraci. 46. ( Catullus . 

Inde ubi venire ad fauces gravolentis Averni. ( Virgil . 


Cecropiumque thymum, et grav’olentia centaurea. ( Virgil . 
for so the words must be pronounced at least, if not written ; 
because, if the two vowels were joined by synaeresis, the syl- 
lable would necessarily become long. — The case is the same 
with Magnopere 9 and Tantopere. 

Serestus (iEneid, 1, 611, and 5, 487) might be deemed a 
syncope from Sergestus (1, 510, and 5, 121), supposing the 
same person to be designated by both names, as is the 
opinion of some critics *, and with good reason, in my humble 
opinion ; it being not very probable that Virgil should have 
meant two different persons, where iEneas is rejoiced to see 
his friend Sergestus , and, in the next moment, shakes hands 
with his friend Serestus — or where he gives the command of 
a galley to Sergestus , and afterward takes the mast from the 


* Professor Heyne dissents from them, on account of 
2E n. 12, 561 : 

Mnesthea Sergestumque vocat, fortemque Seresium : 
but why not rather suppose a scriptorial error in one of these 
names, than admit the awkward inconvenience which must 
otherwise prevail in the former passages ? 
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■galley of Screstus. Perhaps, however, Virgil wrote neither 
, Sergestus nor Serestus , but every-where Segrestus , which, 
through the convenience of the mute and liquid GR, would 
allow us to read Segrestus for Serestus 9 and Segrestus for 
Sergestus. This, though pure conjecture of mine, appears 
to me less improbable than that Virgil should either have 
intended two different persons, or given to one person twp 
different names: and the change of Segrestus to Sergestus 
.may have been the work of some officious copyist, to bring 
it nearer to the name of the Sergian family (5, 121); though 
such close alliteration was by no means necessary in the same 
t poem which derives the Memmii from Mnestheus. 

In the preterites of verbs, and their derivatives, the syn- 
cope of V 9 VE, and VI, is very frequent, as Audii, Audi - 
eram 9 &c. Amdsti, Amarunt, Amaram , &c. Flesti , FUrunt, 
Fleram 9 &c. Nosti, Norunt , Noram 9 &c. 

* . • Terrore expulso ; Sidicinaque bella remorunt. (Silius. 
.Qui me commorit (melius non tangere, clamo) • . . (Horace. 
Et jlesti , et nostros vidisti flentis ocellos. (Ovid. 

Et nymphae jlerunt , et quisquis montibus illis .... (Ovid. 
... Qua quondam edicta 9 Jlemus * uterque diu. (Propertius. 
Ite, docete, viri, Romanae vulnera suerint 
Quanta inferre manus. (Silius. 

. . . Oro, qui reges consudris toll ere, cur non . . . (Horace. 
Nos, ut consuemus \ 9 nostros agitamus amores, (Propertius. 

* f Flemus — Consuemus . — Some critics, I doubt not, will 
pronounce this Flemus to be of the present tense, used for 
the preterite, by that elegant poetic licence, of which num- 
berless examples occur in every language : and I own that 
interpretation to be admissible ; though, on considering the 
context, I do believe that Propertius here intended Flemus 
as the syncopated preterite for Flevimus (lib. 2, 7, 2.) — 
With respect to Consuemus , for Consuevimus 9 there can be 
no doubt : for, granting the existence of the obsolete Cow- 
sueo 9 (which is given in Ainsworth’s Dictionary, on the 
strength of this single passage,) its present tense Consuemus 

u 2 
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Many preterites likewise suffered a syncope of IS y ISS y or 
SIS. I here give several examples, which may be com* 
pared with those in page 94, and others that will occur in 
reading. 

Scripsti, Scripse, Conscripsti , Prcescripsti, Subrepsti, Erep - 
$emus> Corpse , Sumpse y Consumpse , Consumpsti y Ccepsti y 
Cepse y Percepset , Mansti y Sensti y Misti y Promisti y Amisti 9 
PrQmisse 9 Elisse y Divisse , Admisse y Dece$se f Recesset, Dixti , 
Intellextiy Advextiy Prospexti , Aspexti y Luxti y Abduxti , Ad- 
duxti, Induxti y Subduxtiy Instruxtiy Depinxsti y Devinxti, 
Emunxti y Immerstiy Tersti , Exclusfi , Conclussem, Percusti , 
Faxem , Interdixem y Revixti, Exstinxti , Exstinxem y Intellexcs y 
Dixe, IUuxe y IUexe y Advexe, Circumspexe y Surrexe y Abstraxe y 
Prospexe y Despexe , Accestis. 

From these examples (all found in classic authors) it will 
be observed that the contraction is formed, first, by striking 
Out ZjS, as £m)w(is)f*, Scripsti y — Dix(is)ti y Dixti ; next, by 
changing CjS or GS to X, as 05/ec(is)$em, Objec*sem y Ob- 
jexem y and so, if any poet had chosen to contract Cotteg( is)- 
sem y ColUg sefn, CoUexem ; finally, by striking out a redun- 
dant S y if one should remain after these operations, as Pet* 
cuss(i8)ti y Percuss 9 ti y Percusti — Exstinx(is)sem y ExstinPsem , 
Exstinxem . — And, as we here see Promisse y Elisse, Divisse, 
Admisse y Decesse y Recesset , we may not unreasonably suppose, 

could not at all express the poet’s idea. Consueo (as appears 
from the invariable construction of its preterite) would 
signify “to grow or be growing accustomed 99 — “ to be gra- 
dually acquiring the habit . Hence, to express the habit fully 
acquired y (in past time, of course,) the preterite is indis- 
pensably necessary, and is so used by all the best writers, 
viz. Consueviy “ I have acquired the habit, and I am accus- 
tomed ” — Consueveram, “I had previously acquired the habit, 
and was then accustomed 99 as SuArint and consuSris above 
quoted, with SuSrunt in page 177 — and as Memini , “I 
have noticed or committed to memory , and, I do now remem- 
ber" (See the note in page 97, and “ Meraineram,” in p. 204.) 
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that, by a similar syncope, Ennius wrote Suasset or Suaset 
(i. e. Suasisset) where we now read Suadet , in that passage 
which I have quoted from him in page 5* 

Epenthesis • 

• Epenthesis is the insertion of a letter or syllable into the 
body of a word, as Seditio , Redimo , Redeo, to avoid the dis- 
agreeable hiatus in Se-itio, Re-emo, Re-eo — Pill'd, Fuvi, 
Annum, Genuvi, to lengthen the short TJ* of Plui, Fui, 
Annul, Genui — Pdllatia for Palatia — Oarion for Orion, in 

* Catullus 66, 94, after the example of Callimachus, H. 3> 265. 
Nam rus ut ibat forte, ut multum pluverat . . . 22. ( Plautus . 


Magna quom lassu’ diei 

Parti Juvisset , de summis rebu* gerundis. (Ennius. 

Annuvit sese mecum decernere ferro. (Ennius. 

• Saturno, quern Ccelu* genuvit . (Ennius. 

Vendere nec vanos circa Pallatia fumos. (Martial. 

Proximus Hydrochoo fulguret Oarion . ( Catullus . 


A very frequent epenthesis + is that of the A in Greek 
patronymic and Gentile names (and others of similar form) 
and possessive adjectives, as (masc.) Atlantiades for Atlaii- 
tides , Battiades for Battides — (Jem.) Phaethontias for Phae - 
thontis, Bellas % for Belis (whence the plural BeUdes) 
Atlantiacus for Adanticus , &c. 

* And, in like manner, Cluvebat for Cluebat , Ennius, Ann. 
1, 18: — for which change in the quantity* see the reasons 
assigned in page 174. 

f So frequent, that a modern versifier is equally justifiable 
in taking similar liberty without express authority in eadh 
individual instance, as for using any regular case of a com- 
mon noun, whether that particular case be found in an 
ancient writer,. or not. \ 

X This leads us to the correction of an error in Ovid 
(Ep. 14, 73), which appears to have escaped the notice qf ^l 
, his commentators, viz. 

Surge, age, Belide, de tot modo fratribus unus — ... 
with an inadmissible trochee in the second place \ the I being 

V 3 
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Hffic express* tibi carmina Battiadce. ( Catullus . 

Perque tot Hamonias et per tot Achaidas urbes. (Ovid. 
Inter Achaiadas longe pulcherritna matres. (Ovid. 

Assiduae repetunt, quas perdant, Belides undas. (Ovid. 
Stricto cruenta Bellas ferro stetit. 22. (Seneca. 

Ilium prolixis durae Phdethontides ulnis . . . (Avienus. 
Turn Phdethontiadas musco circumdat amaree ... ( Virgil. 

Nats Amalthea Cretae& nobilis Ida. (Ovid. 

Constitit ante oculos Natas una meos. (Ovid. 

.... Anno revisens aequor Atlanticum. 55. ( Horace . 

Siquis Atlantiaci molitur pondus Olympi. (Calphumius. 


Another Greek epenthesis — that of an I, uniting with a 
short E to form a diphthong in the original — produces, in 
Latin, all the effect of the diphthong, without its appear- 
ance ; a long E or I being used in its stead, as O peas, O ptta$ y 


QfieaH—Aeocydpof, A etavbpof, Ltander — &c. 

Talibus agrestem compellat Oreada dictis. (Ovid. 

*1<tt<x.to Xv%vov $%ovara 9 x«t rjyeyAyevs A exvBpqt. (Musceus. 

Oil's Be A stot'vBpy yXvKepnv uvsvsmuto puvyjv. (Musceus. 

Quam mihi misisti verbis, Lcandre> salutem. (Ovid. 

Mille rates vidit Leandrius Hellespontus. (Silius. 


unquestionably short in BelzdeSy as in JEacides, Priamides , 
Tyndartdes, and all such patronymics ; and the long I in 
Atrides f Peltdesy &c. being only produced by a synaeresis of 
the original two short vowels fc and /, as shown in page 176, 
and more fully in my " Clavis Metrico- Virgiliana. ft — Ovid, 
therefore (as Catullus in Battiadce above quoted), must cer- 
tainly have used the epenthesis, and written 
Surge, age, Betiade — 

and the same judgement might be passed on 
Belidce nomen Palamedis, 

in Virgil, were k not very probable (as supposed by firunck 
and Heyne) that it is merely a scriptorial error for Navpliadce , 
by which patronymic appellation Palamedes is properly de- 
signated in Ovid, Met. IS, 39. 
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The verbs Congruo and Ingruo here claim notice, as ap- 
pearing to have been formed, by an epenthesis of the G, 
from Con-mo , In-ruo , contrary to the opinion of Borne inge- 
nious etymologists, who derive them from the wars of the 
Cranes and the Pygmies ! * 

SECT. 57. — Apocope — Paragoge . 

Apocope demit Jinem , quem dat Paragoge. 

Apocope strikes off the final letter or syllable of a word, 
as Men, Puer , Prosper , for Mene, Puerus, Prosperus — Seu 
(or Sew) for Sive (Sitve or Serve) — Neu (or New) for Neve 
(or Nerve.) 

Paragoge adds a letter or syllable at the end, as Amarier , 


* I have sufficiently shown, in various parts of this volume, 
that the Romans gave to the final N an obscure nasal sound, 
such as the French give to it in their own language. Hence, 
let Con-ruo be pronounced with the French nasal sound of 
the N; and a G will as easily and imperceptibly slip in 
between the N and the 22, as the Delta does, in Greek, 
between the Nu and the Rho> in A/po*, syncopated from 
A npo< — or as the B does (with us and the French) between 
the M and the JR, in the name of the city Kammerick , and 
of the fine linen there woven, viz. CamBrai , CamBrick — 
and in ChamBre and ChamQer , from the Italian Camera.— 
ConGruo having once gained a footing within the pale of 
Latinity, without the aid of the Cranes ; its brother InGruo 
entered at the same breach. — That the two forms (ConGruo 
and Corruo — InGruo and Irruo) should continue in the lan- 
guage, and with some shade of difference in their accept- 
ations, is not more extraordinary than the co-existence of 
our Born and Borne , both originally the same word, only 
varied in sound by a provincial difference of pronunciation, 
yet now used as two distinct words, and in different signi- 
fications. (See further remarks on the subject in “ Practical 
English Prosody and Versification” page 220.) 
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Docerier , Legier, Audirier , for the infinitives Amari, Doceri, 
Legi , Audiri. 

At Venulus, dicto parens, ita farter infit. ( Virgil* 

SECT. 58* — Tmesis. 

Per Tmesim inseritur medio vox altera vocis. 

A Tmesis is the separation of a word into two, for the pur- 
pose of inserting another word between the separated parts, 
as in the following examples. 

Talis Hyperboreo Septem - subjecta - trioni . . .. ( Virgil . 

Xanguidior porro disjectis, dis- que - sipatis . (Lucretius. 

. . . Conlaxat, rare - que facit lateramina vasis. (Lucretius. 
Dissidio potis est sejungi, se - que - gregari . ( Lucretius . 

,Gctera de genere hoc, inter - quaecumque - pretantur .... . 

(Lucretius. 

Haec eadem nobis, varie - que -coloria fila .... ( Nemesian . 

Ille pedem referens, et inutilis, in - que -ligatus. ( Virgil. 
In - que - salutatam linquo .... ( Virgil . 

Vfn’ tu te mihi ob- esse -sequentem ? ( Plautus . 

In all these examples, the Tmesis , as the reader will not 
fail to observe, is between the members of compound words ; 
and it was in compound words alone that it usually took 
place, -r- Ennius, however, having occasion to dash out a 
warrior’s brains, thus split his skull with picturesque effect *, 
Annal. 6, 14? — 

Saxo cere- comminuit - brum ! ! ! 

* After having supped, I presume, with Scipio, and iti- 
obliged in an extra glass — the best apology which the case 
'will admit (See Horace , Epist . 1, 19, 7) — for the exploit was 
quite too ludicrous for the sobriety of serious composition, 
whatever allpwance might be made for the satirist Lucilius, 
who, in his light careless scribbling, took similar liberties, as 
we learn from Ausonius, who thought necessary to apologise 
for thus imitating his example, though in a familiar epistle 
to a friend — 

Vill& Lucani- sic potieris -ac&. (Epist. 5, 34?. 
Martial was more excusable in thus dividing Argidetum 9 be- 
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SECT. 59. — Antithesis — Metathesis . 

Nonnunquam Antithesi mutatur litera, ut Olli : 

Cum proprid migrat de sede , Metathesis esto. 

By Antithesis , one letter is substituted for another, as 
Olli for Illi — Publicus for Poplicus , i. e. Populicus — Vult, 
Vultis, for Volt, Voltis, which are only abbreviations of Volit 9 
V otitis — Forem for Fu’rem, i. e. Fuerem , from Fuo. 

To antithesis may be referred the change of the final 
consonants of prepositions in compound words, as Sufficio, 
Suffero , Offero, for Subficio , Subfero , Obfero , &c.* 

Metathesis . 

By Metathesis , the order of the letters in a word is 
changed, as Corcodilus for Crocodilus — though I ought 
rather to say the reverse, since we have good reason to be- 
lieve that Corcodilus was the original word, and Crocodilus 
(like the English Crud , for Curd) only the offspring of vulgar 
corruption f , adopted by the poets to suit their versification. 


cause there existed a traditionary tale, (ASnetd, 8 , 34*6,) 
which made a compound word of what, in its origin, was pro* 
bably Argilletum , the Clay-jield, or Clay-pit. (Mart. 1 , 118.) 

* Whether those words were written with B F or FF$ it is 
dearly evident from Terentianus (de Syllabis, 548) that they 
were pronounced with the double F in his time. — Con- 
clusions may hence be drawn respecting the other compounds 
beginning with Com, Con, Im, II, &c. — and it is worthy of 
observation, that Plautus (in a passage which I have given 
from him in the new edition of Ainsworth’s Dictionary) pretty 
clearly proves the verb Adsum to have been commonly pro- 
nounced Assum in his day : otherwise there would not have 
been room for his quibble on the word, as if it were the accu* 
sative of Assus — thus — AG. Milphio, ubi es ? MIL. Assum 
apud te eccum. AG. At ego, elixus sis, volo. (Pan. 1, % 670 
^ + Gudius declares, that, in the best ancient MSS. he 
found Corcodilus , not only in poetry, where the metre re» 
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In the subjoined passages, the metre will not admit the 
vulgar spelling, Croco-, though we commonly see it in print. 
... A corcodilis ne rapiantur, traditum est. 22. (Phcedrus. 
Sic corcodilus : Quamlibet lambe otio. 22. ( Phcedrus . 

.... Niliacus habeat corcodilus angusta. 23. (MartiaL 
In the following, Juvenal availed himself of the vulgarism, 
to suit his verse — 

.... AEgyptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat . . . 

' To Metathesis we are indebted for Mixtum, which is only 
Micstum , for Mis c turn, i. e. Misdtum *, the regular, though 
obsolete, supine of Misceo . f 

Extremus, too, and Postremus , and Supremus , evidently 
appear to be the offspring of Metathesis. — Originally, I pre- 
sume, Exterus, Poster us, Super us, gave Exterrimus , Posterri - 
mus, Superrimus , as Nigerrimus , Prosperrimus , &c. These ? 
being first reduced, by syncope, to Exter 9 mus , Poster mus, 
Super mus, were afterward changed, by Metathesis , to their 
present form, Extremusy Postremus , Supremus : and this ac- 
counts for their having a long E in the penultima, instead of 
the short 7, which we see in other superlatives. 

In the following examples — 

•**... Librorumque tuos, docte Menandre, sales. ( Propertius . 
Quod cupis, hoc nautae metuunt, Leandre,.nsLtaxe. (Ovid. 
<Tu quoque cognosces in me, Meleagre , sororem. (Ovid. 
and other vocatives in RE , from nominatives usually written 
with ER in Latin, the RE is commonly attributed to Meta~ 
thesis — but erroneously, since they are in reality the proper 

<juired it, but also in prose authors. The cause of the cor* 
ruption is obvious: the words Kpoxof and A«Xo$ were familiar 
to every Grecian ear; and it was as easy and natural for an 
illiterate Greek to pervert Corcodilos into Crocodilos, as for 
■an illiterate Englishman to corrupt Asparagus into Sparro'w 
grass. 

* Thus we hear, in English, the vulgar Aks ox Ax, for Ask . 
+ See remarks on the formation of Supines, under “ De+ 

, rivatives," page 36. 
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vocatives from the original nominatives, — whether we choose 
the Greek Menandros , or the Latin Menandrus *, &c. & c. 
And, as we find several examples of vocatives in RE from 
such nominatives, I conceive it would be perfectly con- 
sistent with propriety to write, in the same manner, Cas- 
sandre , Alcandre , Thersandre , Terpandre , Pisandre , -4/ar- 
andre y Antipat re. f 


* Paterculus (1, 16) has Menandrus , not Menander . 
f Here followed, in my first edition, a remark, occasioned 
by a singular incident which occurred at a bookseller’s in 
Paternoster-Row, and which would furnish a very curious 
literary anecdote: but I forbear to relate it, as the relation 
might appear invidious. The remark, however, may be pre- 
served : it can do no harm — “ Antipater , though erroneously 
ik attributed by our dictionaries to the third declension ex- 
“ clusively belongs to the second, being written in Greek 
u Antipatros, and declined like Alexandros (See Q. Curt. 
“ 10, 26 — Justin, 12, 12 — Cicero, Offic. 2, 14? — Lucian, 
“ Demosth. Encom. 28 — Pausanias, Bceot. p. 553 — and the 
“ Greek Anthologia, in almost every page.)” 

J I have since corrected that error in the new edition of 
Ainsworth’s Dictionary. 
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APPENDIX. 


Feet. 

A. foot is a part of a verse, and contains two or more syl- 
lables, as here exemplified. 

Spondee , two long, as fundunt . 

Pyrrichius, called also Pariambusy two short - bonus. 

Trochceus , or ChoreuSy one long and one short - arm'd. 
Iambusy one short and one long - - erdnt. 

Molossusy three long - contendunt. 

Tribrachysy three short * facert . 

Dactyly one long and two short - - corpora. 

Anapcesty two short and one long - - cdpiunt. 

Amphibrachys , one long between two short - amort. 

Creticusy or 1 _ v _ 

Amphimacer, j 0ne short between tw0 lon « * g“™unt. 
Bacchiusy one short and two long * Catoncs. 

Antibacchiusy two long and one short + - Rom anus. 

These are, correctly speaking, the only real feet ; those 
which follow, being, more properly, measures } or combinations 
of the simple feet. J 

Dispondeusy a double Spondee - - conflixerunt . 

Proceleusmaticusy a double Pyrrichius - dbiete. 

Dichoreusy a double Choreus or Trochaeus - dixerdtts. 
Di-iambus, a double Iambus - - dm av erdnt. 

Choriambus, a Trochaeus and an Iambus - ternficdnt. 
Antispastus, an Iambus and a Trochaeus - Mhcesisst. 

*f So Quintilian, 9, 4, and Ruffinus, de Comp* 20: but 
Tereiitianus (de Pedibus, 52) reverses the names, calling 
Romdnus the Bacchiusy and Catoncs the Antibacchius . 

t Quidquid enim supra tres syUabas habet, id ex pluribus 
est pedibus. Quintilian, 9, 4. 
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Ionicus a majore *, a Spondee and a Pyrrichius correximus. 
Ionicus a minore f, a Pyrrichius and a Spondee adamdntes. 
Pceon\ 1, a Trochaeus and a Pyrrichius - tempdribus . 

2, an Iambus and a Pyrrichius - potentia . 

3, a Pyrrichius and a Trochaeus - animatus • 

4, a Pyrrichius and an Iambus - celentas . 

Epitritus 1 , an Iambus and a Spondee - amdverunt . 

2, a Trochaeus and a Spondee- - conditores. 

3, a Spondee and an Iambus - discordias. 

• 4, a Spondee and a Trochaeus - addnxistis. 

Dochmius , an Iambus and a Creticus - aberrdverdnt. 

Those feet are called isochronous , which consist of equal 
times §, and may have their parts or members mutually inter- 
changed ||, as 

the Spondee — — 

the Anapaest w w — 

the Dactyl — w w 

the Proceleusmatic w w w w 

in which we see the double time of the first member of the 
Spondee resolved into two single times for the Anapaest — r- 
that of the second member similarly resolved for the Dactyl — . 
those of both for the Proceleusmatic — and, vice versa . 

* So named from its beginning with the major foot, the 
spondee . — It is also called Ionicus major by Marius Vic- 
torinus, whG, in like manner, calls the other Ionicus minor . 
f From its beginning with the minor foot, the Pyrrichius . 
J Called also Pcean. — Ruffinus, de Metr. 

§ A short syllable contains a single time ; a long syllable 
embraces two, 

|| Some critics will not allow any feet to be isochronous, 
unless they be so in their separate members, as the four 
above compared, whose first members all consist of equal 
times, and in like manner their second. Hence they do not 
consider the Trochee as isochronous to the Iambus, or the 
Amphibrachys to any of the above four. — However that 

x 
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Verses . 

A Verse is a single line of poetry. — A Distich is a couplet, 
or two verses. — A Hemistich is, properly speaking, a half 
verse : yet the name is commonly applied to any portion of 
a hexameter verse divided at the penthemimeris ; as 
iEre ciere viros||martemque accendere cantu. ( Virgil . 

A verse wanting one syllable at the end to make tfie com- 
plete measure, is called Catalectic — a verse wanting two, 
Brack y catalectic. 

A verse having a redundant syllable or foot is called Hyper - 
catalectic or Hypermeter . 

A verse containing its exact measure, without either de- 
ficiency or redundancy, is called Acatalectic. 

A verse wanting a syllable at the beginning is called 
Acephalous. 

The measurement or division of a verse into its component 
feet is called Scansion , or Scanning — more properly, Scand - 
ingy from Scando 9 to climb — as if ascending a ladder, step 
by step.* 

In Latin poetry, verses are not usually measured by the 
number of syllables, as in English, but by the number of 
feet, or the length of time required to pronounce them. Now, 
a long syllable being equal in time to two short — the word 

may be, it often has forcibly struck me, even in reading or 
writing prose, that the Amphibrachys, though apparently 
isochronous to the Dactyl, is in reality somewhat longer in 
the duration of its sound. Reclude (for example), Resume , 
Repelley actually require more time for their distinct enun- 
ciation, than those same syllables, when transposed into 
Dactyls, Cludere 9 Sumere 9 Pellere; the voice dwelling longer 
on each of Jhe short syllables, when separate, than when 
connected together. 

* The term is thus used by Priscian, Partit. 1 — by 
Terentianus, de Syll. 267 — and by Claudian, epig. 28, viz. 

Scandere qui nescis, versiculos laceras. 
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tardis, for example, to the word celtrxbus — it becomes, in 
many cases, indifferent what the number of syllables is, 
provided that they all together fill up, but do not exceed, the 
time allotted for the harmonious utterance of the line. Hence 
the Latin poetry admits a beautiful and unceasing variety, of 
which our language is much less susceptible, though we often 
see an English line where two short syllables are accounted 
for one long ; as in the words Echoing , BeUovoing, &c. 

Verses are of different lengths; some consisting of two feet, 
others of three, four, five, &c. as will severally appear under 
each of the following heads. 

Various are the species of verse, sometimes denominated 
from the foot or measure which chiefly predominates in them; 
as Dactylic , Anapaestic , Iambic, Trochaic , Choriambic , Ionic 
— sometimes from the number of feet or measures which 
they contain; as Octonarius , Senarius , Hexameter , Pen- 
tameter, Tetrameter , Trimeter , Dimeter — sometimes from a 
noted or favourite author who used a particular species ; as 
Sapphic , Anacreontic , Alcaic , Asclepiadic , Hipponactic, & c. — 
sometimes from other circumstances — as will be noticed in 
the sequel. 


Dactylic Verses. 

(No. 1 .*) — Hexameter . 

Hexametrum constat pedibus sex, Dactylus horum 
Esse solet quintus, Spondeus in ordine sextus : 


* In the series of Numbers here begun, an accidental cir- 
cumstance has caused some irregularity, not observed until 
too late for correction. I have made so many numerical 
references to the different species of verse in the preceding 
pages (which are already printed), that I cannot now make 
any alteration without creating very great confusion, and 
rendering those references wholly useless : whereas the irre- 
gularity in question cannot be productive of any incon- 
venience. 

x 2 
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Spondeus reliquas sedes, vel Dactylus, iraplet. — 

Interdum quinto gaudet gravitas Spondeo. 

The Heroic or Hexameter verse consists of six feet, of 
which the fifth is a dactyl, and the sixth a spondee : each 
of the preceding four may be either a dactyl or a spondee, 
at the poet's choice. The following scale shows its con- 
struction — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

. w w 

- V u 

_ \J w 

-ww 

-ww 


at tuba | terrlbi-|-lem soui-|-tum procul ( ierg ca-J-noro . . . . 

( Virgil . 

Inton-|-sI crl-|-nes lon-j-ga cer-|-vlce flu-|-ebant. ( Tibullus . 

Sometimes the fifth foot is a spondee : whence verses of 
such construction are called Spondaic ; as 
Quales | Threici-|-ae, cum | flumlna | Thermo-\-dontis t . . . . 

( Virgil . 

The most laudable use of the fifth spondee is in solemn, 
majestic, mournful descriptions — to express dignity, gravity, 
astonishment, consternation, hugeness of size, &c. ; as 
Cara deum soboles, magnum Jovis | incre-\-mentum. ( Virgil . 
Constitit, atque oculis Phrygia agraina | circum-\-spexit. 

(Virgil. 

Aere nec vacuo pendentia | Mauso-\-lea. (Martial. 

iEquoreae monstrum Nereides | admi-\-r antes. (Catullus. 


* Some editions here giving Thermodoontis> it may be 
proper to observe that this name contains only three syl- 
lables, the second written in Greek, with an O-mega, and 
consequently long, as in the following examples — 

A svkov letup irpoivj&w &va,\io$ Sepfxu^uv. (Dionysius. 

Et tu, femine-|-ae Ther-\-modon \ cognite turmae. (Ovid. 
Perstrepit et tellus, et Amazoni-|-us Ther-\-modon. (Silius. 
Inter Amazoni-j-das, Ther-\-modon | Martius amnis (Prisciatu 
Armenioque jugo late sur-|-gens Ther-\-m5don . . . (Avienus. 
Thermodontiacce graves catervae. 38. ( Seneca * 
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. Brachia longo 

Margine terrarum porrexerat | amphi-\-trite >* (Ovid. 

Scorpios ingentem perterritat | ori-\-ona. t (Avienus. 

But the frequent recurrence of spondaic lines is disgusting 
and tiresome: witness the Nupt. Pel. et Thet. of Catullus, 
who perfectly crushes his reader with the weight of his heavy 
leaden spondaics, of which he has given, on an average, one 
for every fourteen lines of the ordinary construction. 

Some prosodians say that the proceleusmatic and the ana- 
paest are occasionally admitted into the hexameter verse, 
instead of the spondee or dactyl ; as 

Teniiia | nec lanae .... ( Virgil , Geo. i. 398. 

Fluvt5-\-r\im rex Eridanus .... (Ibid. 482. 

but others deny the assertion, and maintain that we ought to 
read Tcnvoia as a dactyl, and Flutvyo - as a Spondee. — I 
prefer the latter opinion, and have given reasons and autho- 
rities under the head of “ Synceresis” p. 172 and 173 
to which let me add, that there is not (I believe) a single 
example of a supposed proceleusmatic or anapaest in any 


* f Every reader of taste must forcibly feel the impressive 
effect of these two verses (of exactly similar structure), in 
which, at each step of our progress, we find the words 
gradually increasing either in the time or the number of 
syllables; in the one case, extending the prospect to im- 
measurable distance — in the other, magnifying the giant to 
even more than gigantic dimensions. 

£ It is not to be denied, however, that there does occur 
an example of the anapaest in old Ennius, Phaget. 9, viz. 
Melanurum , turdum, merulamque, umbramque marinam — 
and, in the same author, Ann. 7, 10, we find the following 
verse — 

Capitibus nutantes pinus, rectasque cupressus — 
in which some scholars would read Capitibu' as a proceleus-. 
matic, though others may probably be inclined to read it as 
a dactyl, by syncope, Cdptibu\ 

x 3 
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hexameter or pentameter verse of any good author, which 
may not be reduced to a dactyl or spondee by the aid of the J 
or Y, or of the V or W, as in Parietibus and Tenuia , quoted 
in those pages. — Besides, if the proceleusmatic and anapaest 
were really admissible into the Latin heroic metre, and in- 
tentionally introduced by the poets, we might surely expect 
to find some examples less questionable than those in which 
the J or the V is concerned : and until some such are pro- 
duced from good authority, I feel disposed to deny, or at 
least to doubt, the legitimate admissibility of the Proceleus- 
matic or Anapaest into Latin heroic verse. 

For a more minute account of this species of verse, see 
“ Analysis of the Hexameter 

(No. 2.) — Hexameter Meiurus y called also Teliambus .* 

This is the ordinary hexameter in every respect, except 
that the sixth foot is an iambus, instead of a spondee ; as 
Dirige odorisequos ad certa cubilia canes. (Liv. Andronicus. 
Tpueq S’ Eppiyvjo-av, bisuq they cuoXov 0$IN. -J* ( Homer . 

It is, however, to be considered rather as a vicious and 
defective hexameter, than as a distinct species of verse, 
though Livius Andronicus designedly wrote such lines, which 
he alternately mixed with perfect hexameters. But they 
have all, except two, perished in the wreck of time : and we 
have no great reason to regret the loss. 

(No. 3.) — Priapean . 

The Priapean being usually accounted a dactylic verse, I 
here introduce it as such, though contrary to my own opi- 
nion. — It is (we are told) the common Hexameter, so con- 


* So Marius Victorinus. 

f Some scholars think, and perhaps with good reason, 
that, instead of making a Meiurus , we ought here to pro- 
nounce oophin . 
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structed, as to be divisible into two portions of three feet 
each ; as, for example, the following — 

Tertia pars patri data || pars data tertia matrl — 
which, though intended by the author (Catullus) for a 
heroic line, would nevertheless have been deemed a Pria- 
pean by the ancient grammarians ; since we learn from Te- 
rentianus, that they condemned some of Virgil’s lines as 
Priapean : e. gr. 

Cui non dictus Hylas puer, || et Latonia Delos? (Geo. 3, 6. 

But, when the Priapean metre was professedly used (which 
was generally on light subjects), the first foot, as likewise the 
fourth, was most commonly a trochee, often however a 
spondee, but rarely a dactyl — the second almost always a 
dactyl — the third, though sometimes a dactyl, much more 
frequently an amphimacer.* The subjoined scale, with two 
examples from Catullus, will sufficiently show its construction 
as a hexameter. 
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6 co-|-lonia | quae ciipls |] ponte | ludere | longo. 

In fos-|-sa Ligu-|-rl jacet || supper-]-nata se-|-curi. 

Such is the received idea of the Priapean. — To me, how- 
ever, instead of one dactylic verse, each of those lines evi- 
dently appears to be two choriambics, viz. a Glyconic(No.46), 
and a Pherecratic (No. 48) ; thus — 

, 6 co-|-lonia, quie | cupis 

Ponte | ludere lon-|-go — 
in fos-|-sa Ligiiri | jacet 
Supper-j-nata secu-|-ri — 

a combination, used by Catullus himself at the close of each 


* Terentianus mentions the third foot being sometimes a 
spondee ; but I do not find a single instance of it in the three 
Priapean poems of Catullus. 
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strophe or stanza, in both of his choriambic odes * ; as, for 
example — 

Clnge tempora florlbus 
Suav’olentis amaraci : 

Flammed m cape : laetus hue, 

Hue ve-\ -ni, niveo | gerens 

Lute-\-um pede soc-\-cum. (61, 6* 

and — 

6 Latoma, maxlmi 
Magna progenies Jovis, 

Quam ma-\-ter prope De-\-liam 
Depo-\-sivit oli-\-vam. f (34, 4. 

Nobody has ever pretended to deny that the two con- 
cluding verses of each stanza, as well as those preceding, are 
Choriambics. Yet those two verses, if written in a single 
line, will precisely be what is commonly called one Priapean 
verse, viz. 

Hue v£-|-nl nive-j-o gerens | lute-|-um ped& | soccum. 

Quam ma-|-ter prope | Deli am | depo-|-sIvit o-|-llvam. 

Now, to me it appears a strange inconsistency, that the 
very self-same metre, without the variation of a single syl- 
lable, should, in one page of Catullus, be accounted two 
Choriambic Trimeters, and, in another, a single Dactylic 
Hexameter. Whatever it is, it is the same in both places. 
In the odes, it is undeniably choriambic metre : choriambic, 
therefore, it must be, wherever it is found. — But, exclusive 
of the evidence arising from these odes, the very construction 
of the Priapean verse (as it is called) furnishes a strong 

* Horace, too, in five of his odes, (lib. 1,5 — 1, 14 — 1,21 
— 3, 7 — 4, 13) closes his stanza with two such choriambics, 
but in reversed order ; the Pherecratic being placed before 
the Glyconic. — Whatever may be the fate of Catulluses 
choriambics, those of Horace, at least, cannot be called 
Priapean. 

f In page 174, I have given a reason for supposing that 
we ought here to read Deposuvit f i. e. Deposit Wit . 
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objection to its . admission into the class of dactylics ; 
the adoption of the two trochees in the first and fourth 
places, and the introduction of an amphimacer into the 
third, being liberties altogether unusual in Dactylic Hex- 
ameters, and such, indeed, as tend to confound all metre. — 
On the other hand, if the lines be acknowledged as Chori- 
ambic, all difficulty immediately vanishes : the trochees will 
be perfectly in character ; and the last syllable of the third 
foot, being then the final syllable of a verse, may indifferently 
be either long or short. 

I shall have occasion to say a few words more on the sub- 
ject of the Priapean in Nos. 46 and 53. — Meantime I beg 
leave to describe it as Choriambic, consisting of alternate 
Gly conics and Pherecratics, Nos. 46 and 48. 

(No. 4 .) — Dactylic Pentameter . 

Pentametro sunt quinque pedes, quorum unus et alter 
Dactylus aut Spondeus erit : sed tertius esto 
Semper Spondeus ; subeatqiie duplex anapaestus. 

The Pentameter verse consists of five feet. The first and 
second may be either Dactyl or Spondee at pleasure : the 
third must always be a Spondee ; the fourth and fifth, 
Anapaests. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


• V V 

— 

V w - 


Te tene-|-am mori-|-ens de-|-ficien-|-te manu. ( Tibullus . 
et mul-|-tos ll - 1 — lie Hec-j-toras es-|-se puta. (Ovid. 

That this was considered by the ancients as the proper 
mode of scanning the Pentameter, is evident from Quintilian, 
who mentions the Spondee as the middle foot (“ in penta- 
metri medio spondeo” 9, 4) and the Anapaest as ter- 

minating the line (“ anapeestus .... qui . . . . pentametri finis” 
ibid.) — to say nothing of Ovid, Am. 1, 1, 27 and 30, as being 
less explicit, though meaning the same thing. 

Among the moderns, however, it is more usual to scan the 
Pentameter otherwise, viz. to make first two feet, as in the 
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former case — next aseraifoot — finally two dactyls, followed 
by another semifoot ; thus 



Te tgng-|-am mori-|-ens || defici-|-ente ma-|-nu. ^ 

et mul-|-tos Il-l-llc || Hectoras | ess£ pu-|-ta. 
which method has at least one advantage for the modern 
writer of Latin poetry — that, by means of it, his ear will more 
certainly guard him against the casual neglect of the penthe- 
mimeral caesura, which I shall presently notice. — Nor is 
this mode of scanning a modern invention : for it can boast 
of considerable antiquity * ; and, whether known or not in the 
days of Quintilian, at least it was known and acknowledged 
by Terentianus, as well as the other (De Metris, 33). 

It is to be observed, that the Pentameter must be so con- 
structed as to have the caesura after the penthemimeris, and 
thus be divisible into equal portions, of two feet and a half 
each; the middle spondee being composed of a semifoot 
remaining at the end of the first hemistich, and a semifoot 
from the beginning of the latter hemistich : otherwise it will 
not be a legitimate Pentameter, as we learn from Quintilian, 
9, 4 — “ in medio pentametri spondeo , qui nisi alterius verbi 
fine, alterius initio constet , versum non efficit”f Agreeably to 
which rule, the following line is condemned by Terentianus, 
as not being a proper Pentameter — 

Inter nostros gentilis oberrat equus. 

From him also we learn that the ancient grammarians were 
not agreed as to the propriety of a short syllable being 

* To those who prefer it, I present Alvarez'es rule, in lieu 
of mine, viz. 

t( Pentametro sunt quinque pedes . Spondeus , et alter 
Dactylus , arbitrio vatis duo prima tenebunt . 

Longa subit Ccesura : tenet loca proximo duplex 
Dactylus ; ac tandem metrum Ccesura cor on at” 
f But either of those semifeet may be a monosyllable. 
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lengthened by the caesura in the middle of the Pentameter^— 
a liberty which he himself condemns, De Metris, 46. — And 
it is worthy of remark, that not a single instance of the prac- 
tice occurs in the Pentameters of Callimachus: nor have I, 
in upwards of eleven thousand Pentameters from the pen of 
Ovid, observed, on examination, above a dozen unquestionable 
examples of it * — unless any one should insist on my adding 
to the number a few of the subjunctive RIS, and two of 
Poteris: but, with respect to these latter, see the remark on 
Poterimus , in page 89. — See likewise some remarks on the 
Pentameter, in No. 53. 

The Pentameter does not agreeably terminate with a word 
of three syllables. Ovid generally concludes it with a dis- 
syllabic. A word of four syllables, however, stands very 
well at the close, as 

Vastatum fines iverat Assyrios. ( Catullus . 

and some examples occur of the latter hemistich consisting 
wholly of a single word, to which no objection can be made 
on the score of harmony, except by those who sacrifice the 
ancient quantity to modern accent : e. gr. 

Bellerophonteis sollicitudinibus. (Rutilius. 

* Some others may have escaped me — if any, very few : 
but those which I have noticed, are the following — 

Unde petam fra/m, unde parentis, opem ? ( Ep . 17, 228. 

Militia est opem altera digna tui. (Ep. 17, 256. 

Hac Helle peri ft, hac ego laedor aqua. (Ep. 19, 128. 

Nec, quae praeterift, hora redire potest. ( Art. 3, 63. 

In liquidum redift aethera Martis equis. (Remed. 6. 

. . . Educet : at sangwft ille sororis erat. (Fast. 6, 488. 

Et longo perift arida facta situ. (Trist. 3, 14, 36. 

Quod precibus perift ambitiosa suis. ( Trist. 4, 3, 68. 

. . . Illo, quod subift iEsone natus, onus. (Pont. 1, 4, 46. 

Thessalicamque adift hospes Achillis humum. (P. 1,3, 74. 

Si modo, qui perift, ille perire potest. (Pont. 3, 11, 44. 

Eupolis hoc perift, et nova nupta, modo. (Ibis, 532. 
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.... Audet falsiparens Amphitryoniades . ( Catullus . 

.... Qui laxet nodos Amphitryoniades . ( Rutilius . 

Sometimes entire poems were composed in pentameter 
verse, as, for instance, one of twenty-eight lines in Mar- 
tianus Capella, lib. 9, and another, of seven, in Ausonius, 
Sept. Sap. 7. 

Some pentameters are easily convertible into trimeter 
Iambics (No. 22), as 
Exemplum cana simus uterque coma. 
uter-\-que ca-\-na si-\-mus tx-\-tmplum | coma . 

Movisset vultus mcesta figura tuos. 

Ftgu-\-ra vul-\-tus mue-\-sta mo-\-visstt | tuos. 

Damnaret nati facta proterva pater. 

' Prdter-\-va nd-\-ti fdc-\-ta dam-\-ndret | pater . 

(No. 5 A.) — JEolic Pentameter . 

The AEolic Pentameter (so called, no doubt, from the 
“JEolian maid” its inventress # ) consists of four dactyls pre- 
ceded by a spondee, a trochee, or an iambus f, as 
Cordi | quando fiilsse slbl canit atthida. ( Terentianns . 

edi-\- Alt tuba terribilem sonitum procul. ( Terentianns . 

*©$ aV-|-3pct>v <pgeva$ tvpcipEvs V7ro^a,fxvxroe,i. ( Theocritus • 

The twenty-ninth Idyl of Theocritus is in this metre — 
O7vo$, 65 <7r a*, Xtyeral, y.ai uXaStcc. 

(No. 5 B.) — Phalcecian Pentameter . 

This metre (which I call Phalcecian upon the authority of 
Terentianus) consists of a dactylic penthemimeris (page 162), 
and a Dactylic Dimeter, or Adonic (No. 13), as 
Vise-|-bat geli-[-dae || sldera | brumye. ( Boethius . 

Jam nunc, | blanda, me-|-los | carpe, Di-|-one. 

( Martianus Capella . 


* Genuit doctissima Sappho. ( Terentianus , deMetr. 428. 
f Sometimes the first foot was a dactyl. Theocritus has 
two examples of it in twenty-five verses. 


( Tibullus . 
(Ovid. 
( Ovid. 
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and it may be formed from the Hexameter verse, by striking 
out the fourth foot and the latter half of the third, thus — 
[jam-\-dudum |] 

At re-|-glna gra-|-vl ^ saucia | cura. ( Virgil , 

[et | vZlgl |] 

Conse-j-dere du-|-ces A stante c5-|-rona, (Ovid. 

\_crepi-\-tantia |] 

Sanguine- 1 -aque ma-|-nu A concutit | arma. (Ovid. 

Terentianus scans it as a pentameter, thus — 

Vise- 1 -bat geli-|-dae sl-|-dera | brumae. 

But, if these Phalaecians were all thus constructed without 
variation, they might fairly be considered as Choriambic, and 
scanned as Catalectic Tetrameters, viz. 

Vise- 1 -bat gelldae | sldera bru-|-mae. 

They are, however, here classed as Dactylic, partly because 
Terentianus (de Metr. 226) and Ausonius (Epist. 4, 88) both 
agree in forming this verse from the Hexameter, but more 
particularly because it admits variations which better accord 
with Dactylic than with Choriambic metre *, viz. 

Heu ! quam | praecTpi-|-tI || mersa pro-|-fundo 
Mens hebety \ et, propri-|-a | luce re-|-llcta, 

Tendit in \ exter - |-nas || Ire te-|-nebras, 

Terre- [-nls quoti-|-es | flatibus | acta 
Crescit in \ immert- J-sum || noxia cura! 

Hie quon-|-<£lm cds-\-\o J liber a-|-perto, &c. (Boethius. 

* But, if Terentianus’es description is to be understood 
exclusively y those varieties will constitute one or more dif- 
ferent species of verse from that which he describes as the 
Phalaecian Pentameter : for he expressly requires the first 
foot to.be a spondee, and the second a dactyl — 

Si 'jrevdvjfjuiAi^ talis praemissa tome sit, 

Quae primo spondeon habet, mox dactylon addit ; 

Turn, post semipedem, &c. (De Metris y 220. 

Boethius, however, makes no distinction, but indiscriminately 
uses the different varieties in the same poem, without any 
regard to uniformity in the distribution* 

Y 
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So far, the variations are only those which are usual in 
the Hexameter; and the first member of the verse is still a 
proper dactylic penthemimeris. But I further observe, that, 
like the JEolic Pentameter (No. 5 A), this Phalsecian admits 
a trochee in the first place ; as, for instance, 

.... arvd | mutan-|-tes ; J| quasque Maj-|-6tis 
allu- 1 -It gen-|-tes (| frlgida | fluctu; 

Quasque | despec-j-tat [| vertice | summo .... ( Seneca • 

and, besides the trochee, Boethius uses the iambus in the 
first and second places : e. gr. 

Hie e-|-nlm cau-|-sas || cernere | promptum est: 

Illlc | VcLten- |-tes || pectora | turbant. 

Cuncta, | quae ra-|-ra * | provehit | aetas, 

Stupet , | cum f subi-|-tls, | mobile | vulgus. (Lib. 4, 5. 5 

(No. 6.) — Tetrameter a priore. 

The Tetrameter a priore consists of the first four feet of 
the ordinary hexameter, with this only difference, that the 
fourth foot is always a dactyl. 

2)314 

W V I • VU I 


Lumimbusque pridr r£di-|-z£ vigor. ( Boethius . 

Dlcebas In me ma-) -terterp. ( Ausonius . 

Garrula per ram os avis | obstrepit. ( Seneca . 

* The short final syllable of Rara is made long by the 
power of the caesura, without the aid of the subsequent PR. 
In two short pieces in this metre, Boethius has two other ex- 
amples of short syllables so lengthened at the close of the 
penthemimeris, as is common in Hexameter verse. See 
u Caesura ,” page 162. 

f In the only copy of Boethius which I have an oppor- 
tunity of consulting — that in the Corpus Poetarum — I find 
stupetque subitis : but I presume the reader will agree with 
me in believing, that, instead of Que y Boethius wrote Cum, 
“ together voith . . . or “ as well as 
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Pendgat ex humerls dul-|-c?s chelys . (Pomponius. 

Te Tyrrhena, puer, rapu-|-*£ manus . (Seneca. 

This metre was frequently used in tragic choruses. 

(No. 7.) — Tetrameter a posteriore. s 

The Tetrameter a posteriore consists of the last four feet of 
a hexameter, as 

Certus gnlm pro mis it Apollo. (Horace. 

uno mentis cernit In Tctu, 

QuS sInt, quae fiierlnt, venientque. (Boethius. 

Iblmus, o shell, comltesque. ( Horace . 

Like the hexameter, this species of verse admits a spondee, 
instead of a dactyl, for the penultimate foot. But, in this 
case, to prevent the line from becoming too prosaic, the 
second foot ought to be a dactyl, as the fourth ought to be 
in a spondaic hexameter : e. gr. 

• • • • Men so -| -raw cdhi-\-bent, ^4r-|-chyta • • • • ( Horace . 

(No. 8.) — Tetrameter Meiurus , or FaUscaru 

This metre consists of the last four feet of the Hexameter 
Meiurus (No. 2), that is to say, the last four feet of an ordi- 
nary hexameter, except that the concluding foot is an iambus, 
instead of a spondee. 

Vltis £t ulmus utl slmul | eant. (* Septimius Serenus. 

QuI sergre inggnuum volet | agrum , 

Lib e rat arva prius fruti-|-cI6^, 

Falce rub os flllcemqug re-\-secat, 

ut nova*|* fruge gravis Ceres | eat. (Boethius. 

It is to be observed, that the dactyl was preferred in the 
first three places, though the spondee was nevertheless ad- 
missible into the first and second. 


* See the remark in page 208. 

f Nova is in the nominative, agreeing with Ceres , i. e. 
“ newly introduced” 

Y 2 
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(No. 9.) — Tetrameter Acephalus. 

The Acephalous Tetrameter (if I may venture to use the 
term — which I do not know that I am authorised to do) is 
in reality the same as the catalectic anapaestic. I refer, there- 
fore, to “ Anapaestic” No. 15; only observing here, that, if 
the metre in question be considered as dactylic, it is 
the tetrameter a posteriore (No. 7), wanting the first semi- 
foot, as 

Fe-|-llx nimi-|-um prior | aetas. (Boethius. 

Cam-|-mus tibi | cognita | soli. (Martianus Capella. 

Dapi-|-bus jam j rite pa-|-ratls. (Prudentius. 

Func-|-tum lau-j-dare de-|-cebit. (Ausonius. 

all which verses, however, are reducible to the anapaestic 
measure, as will appear under No. 15; and, in fact, Teren- 
tianus considers this metre as anapaestic. 

(No. 10.) — Tetrameter Catalectic. 

The Tetrameter Catalectic consists of a heroic hephthe- 
mimeris (page 162), or the tetrameter a priore (No. 6), wanting 
the latter half of the concluding dactyl, as 
Si bene j ml faci-|-as, memi-|-nl. (Septimius Serenus. 

Sint fera [ gentibiis | Indomi-|-tIs 

Prandia | de n&ce | quadriipe-|-dum. (Prudentius. 

uniis e-'-nlm re- 1 -rum pater | est. ' (Boethius. 

Hie clau-|-slt mem-|-brls ani-|-mos. (Boethius. 

omne homi-|-num genus | In ter-|-rls. (Boethius. 

Here it is to be observed, that, although Boethius mixes 
spondees with the dactyls, it was more usual to employ all 
dactyls. Prudentius, for example, has two hymns, containing 
four hundred and twenty verses — Damasus, one of twenty- 
four — Ausonius, two shorter pieces — Terentianus, a short 
quotation, with a couple of lines of his own «— and, in all 
these, there occurs not a single spondee. 

The Tetrameter Catalectic is sometimes found mixed, in 
tragic choruses, with verses of different construction. 
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(No. 11.) — Dactylic Trimeter. 

This name might be given to such verses as the fol- 
lowing — 

Miles | te duce | gessSrit. ( Horace . 

and 

Gratd | Pyrrha sub | antro. ( Horace . 

But they are, with greater propriety, included in the class 
of choriambics *, where see them, the former, under “ Gly - 
conic ,” No. 46 — the latter, under “ Pherecratic” No. 48. 

(No. 12.) — Trimeter Catalectic Archilochian. 

The Trimeter Catalectic is a heroic penthemimeris, as 

arbbri-|-busque co-|-mai. ( Horace . 

and such is the construction uniformly observed by Horace, 
viz. two dactyls, and a semifoot. Ausonius, however, who 
has a poem of fifty-seven lines, all in this metre, sometimes 
made the first foot a spondee ; and, in two instances, used 
a spondee also in the second place: but the spondee, in 
either case, is a disparagement to the verse, particularly in 
the latter. 

Doctri-\-nk exigti-|-us. (Ausonius. 

et ti-\-berti-\-Tidi. (Ausonius. 

(No. 13.) — Dactylic Dimeter , or Adonic. 

The Adonic verse consists of two feet, the first a dactyl, 
the other a spondee, as 

Vls£rg | mdntes. ( Horace . 

The Adonic is usually joined to the Sapphic or trochaic 
pentameter (No. 37). In odes, one Adonic is annexed to 
three Sapphics, to form the strophe or stanza. In tragic 

* Indeed, I do not know that Miles te duce gesserit could 
correctly be accounted a legitimate Dactylic Trimeter, as 
not being a regular comma or segment of a legitimate Hexa- 
meter constructed with the proper caesura. See No. 53. 

Y 3 
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choruses, it is arbitrarily added to any number of Sapphics, 
without regard to uniformity, as may be seen in Seneca, 
(Edip. act 1, Troas, act 4, Here. Fur. act 3, Thyest. act 3. 

We seldom find the Adonic employed, except thus in 
conjunction with the Sapphic. But Terentianus (de Metr. 
439) informs us that Sappho wrote entire poems in this 
short measure — all now unfortunately lost. — Terentianus 
himself has also left us a short piece of this kind; and 
another, of thirty-one successive Adonics, occurs in Boethius, 
lib. 1, metr. 7. 


ANAPjESTIC. 

(No. 14.) — Anapcestic Dimeter . 

The Dimeter Anapcestic consists of two anapaestic mea- 
sures. — The anapaestic measure consists of two feet — pro- 
perly, of two anapaests, as 

ululas-|-se canes. ( Seneca . 

But the first foot was very frequently changed to a dactyl, 
often to a spondee — the latter, frequently to a spondee, 
rarely to a dactyl, at least by the Latin poets.* 


* So rarely, indeed, that its admission may rather be con- 
sidered as an unwarrantable violation of metre, than a fair 
allowable licence. — In all the Anapsestics of those tragedies 
transmitted to us under the name of Seneca 9 1 have not ob- 
served more than two examples of the dactyl in the second 
place — and both in the worst of the plays, the Octavia , viz. 
Aut quid pectore 
Portat anhelo ? (778) 

and Prodimus (289) — the latter very questionable. — In the 
reliques of the earlier Roman tragedians, we find two others, 
and only two, viz. in Accius, 570, and 588 : and, although 
Boethius allowed himself a greater latitude in that respect, 
than his predecessors of more polished times, not more than 
nine are found in all his Anapsestics, amounting to upwards of 
three hundred measures. — The Greek dramatists, however. 
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The Latin Anapaestic measure, therefore, is as follows — 

and the Anapaestic Dimeter, consequently, this — 


3 1 — | C — ] 

Venlent | annls (| saecula | sens, 

Quibus o-j-ceanus || vincula | rerum # 

Laxet, St | Ingens || pateat | tellus, 

Tlphys-|-que novos || detegat | orbes, 

Nec sit | terris || ultima | Thule, f ( Seneca . 

Here it is to be observed, that, in all the dimeter and 
monometer Latin Anapaestics which I have been able to 
discover, from the Augustan age, downward, each measure 
(with very few exceptions J) terminates with a word, so that 
they may, with equal convenience, be written and read in 
lines of one, two, or more measures, without occasioning the 
division of a word by the difference of arrangement. § — 

admitted, in every station, not only the dactyl, but also 
(though rarely) theproceleusmatic, as observed by the ancient 
scholiast on Aristophanes, Plut. 486 — &ex eTau T0 oarcvjraicii%w 

Kara %a<raq avanaucrrovy enroll eiqv, xou haycrvXov irot^a roiq 

tyaftaroTroioiq, (ncaviuq Sc xa < 7r£OxeXEt«r/>uxnxov. 

* See the remarks on “ Rerum” page 73. 
f This poetic prophecy (since realised in the discovery of 
America) usually has the lines otherwise divided : but that is 
of little consequence, as “ Venient ” begins a period, and may 
properly begin a series, or paragraph. 

J As, for example, this of Seneca , Here. (Et. 1887 : 
Poscite magno Al - 
-ciden gemitu : 

and another in Ausonius , Prof. 21, 16. 

. § This is not the case m the Greek dramatists, who&e 
Anapaestics occasionally present to us a word divided between 
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The tragic Anapaestics, however, were not considered as 
regular definite verses confined to a certain uniform length, 
but as unfettered series or paragraphs # , which the poet 
extended, by synapkeia , to any length that suited his con- 
venience — suddenly breaking off at the close of a period, 
or a pause in the sense — and leaving at the end an in- 
complete measure, a single foot, or a semifoot — after this 
beginning a new series or paragraph, running on as before, 
and again abruptly terminating in the same manner — only 
taking care, in the course of each series or paragraph, that 
the final syllable of every anapcest , if not naturally long, 
should, by means of the synapkeia , be rendered long by 
the concourse of consonants, f But, in every case, whether 
of a complete or broken foot at the conclusion of a series 


two measures, and even between two verses, as they are 
commonly arranged in dimeters. In the fragments also of 
Ennius and Accius, the measure does not always terminate 
with a word. 

* Terentianus, speaking, first, of the Ionic a minore 
(No. 52) says — 

Mrrfoy autem 

Non versibus istud, numero autpedum y coarctant : 

Sed continuo carmine quia pedes gemelli 
Urgent brevibus (tot numero jugando) longas, 

Idcirco vocari voluerunt awcptien — 
and then immediately adds — 

Anapeestica Jiunt itidem per awatpiiot*. 

Versus tamen et non minus inde comparatur, 

Qui saepe pedes tres habeat, vel ille plures, 

Catalectica quos syllaba terminat : frequenter 
Solet integer anapaestus et in fine locari. ( De Ped. 153. 
t Because (as observed by Dr. Clarke in a note on Iliad 
A, 51) the Anapaest, consisting of two short syllables followed 
by one long, receives greater emphasis of pronunciation 
upon the final syllable than any other foot ; and the pause at 
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or paragraph, the final syllable might indifferently be either 
long or short. 

The following quotations from Seneca will exemplify the 
effects of the Synapheia , and other particularities above 
noticed. 

aliw$ | teretes [| prop eret \ laqueos. (HippoL 45. 

Mediwm cceli dum sulcat i ter, 

Tenmtf Latins Daedalus oras, 

Nullique dedit nomina ponto. 

Sed, dum volume vincere veras 
Icarus audet, patri5sque pu er 
Despicit alas, Phaeboque \blat 
Proximus ipsi, dedlt ignoto 
Nomina ponto. ( Here . (Et . 683. 

O nos dura sorte creatos, 

Seu perdidnwws solem miseri, 

Sive expulnwws/ 

. abeant questus, &c. ( Thyestes y 880. 

Me crudeli 

Sorte parentes raptos prohito 
Lugere tiwor, fratrisque n ecem 
Deflere wbtat *, 

In quo fuer^ spes una m ihi, 

Totque malorura breve ^olamen. ( Octavia, 64. 

But, though the Anapaestics are conveniently divisible into 
dimeters, I cannot find that any one of the Latin poets 
(except perhaps Ausonius, in a single instance which I shall 
presently notice) ever proposed to himself that particular 
length of line, as a regular formal verse. They all appear 
(at least from the Augustan age, downward) to have intended 

the termination of the verse is not sufficient for that purpose, 
unless the syllable be otherwise long, or stand at the con- 
clusion of a sentence. 

* I have thought it proper to break off the series here at 
vetaty though I see it continued unbroken in the edition of 
Seneca which now lies before me. 
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their Anapaestics for single measures, or monometers, leav- 
ing to the reader to connect or disjoin them as the sense 
might require, or his own judgment dictate. In the dramatic 
Anapaestics, indeed, regular uniformity of line is wholly out 
of the question : nor is it always attainable where we find 
the Anapaestics employed in detached poems. For example, 
Seneca the philosopher has an Anapaestic piece consisting of 
an odd number of measures, which consequently could not 
have been intended for regular dimeters: and Boethius, 
although he has two poems, each consisting of an even 
number, has two others containing odd numbers. With 
respect to Ausonius — of two Anapaestic pieces transmitted 
to us by him, viz. Professores, 6 and 21, the former being 
mutilated, we cannot tell what number it originally con- 
tained: the other is singular in its kind, and claims par- 
ticular notice. It is divided into pentameters, if I may so 
venture to call them : for each series, or paragraph, or 
strophe, or stanza — or whatever else the reader may choose 
to term it — contains exactly five measures: and there are 
eight of these paragraphs. I here give a specimen, divided, 
as I find it in print — 

Tu quoque in gevum, Crlspe, futurum 
MoestI v ernes commemoratus 
Munere threnl ; 

QuI prlmaevos fandlque Hides 
elementorum prim a ddcebas 
Slgna novorum ; 

Creditiis ollm fervere mero, 
ut Virgilil Flacclque 15cls 
aemula ferres. 

Here it is to be observed, that in all the eight divisions 
of this poem, the third line, or fifth measure, uniformly con- 
sists of a dactyl and spondee, which combination of feet is 
known to constitute an Adonic verse: “consequently ” (some 
of my readers may say) “ Ausonius wrote the poem in 
strophes of two Anapaestic dimeters, and one Adonic.” Per- 
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haps so. But, if the union of dactyl and spondee prove these 
fifth measures to be Adonic, one half, perhaps, of all the 
Latin Anapaestics in existence will be Adonics : so frequently 
does the measure consist of a dactyl followed by a spondee. — 
Each of my readers will form his own judgment: for my 
part, 1 conceive that Ausonius intended the whole for Ana- 
paestics, whether we may choose to read them as monometers, 
dimeters, or pentameters. 

( No. 15.) — Anapaestic Dimeter Catalectic . 

Unlike to the preceding, the Catalectic Dimeter is a regular 
verse of definite length, consisting of three feet, properly 
anapaests, followed by a catalectic syllable. * But the 
spondee was admissible into the first and second places. 
12 3 

W \J wm %J \J mm 

W W — « 

Rotet om-|-nia clr-| -cuius an-|-nl. (Martianus Capella. 

Felix | nimium | prior ae-|-tas. ( Boethius . 

Daplbus | jam ri- |-te para-|-tls. (Prudentius. 

Functum | laudd- |-re dece-|-bit. ( Ausonius . 

These lines, however, may all be scanned as dactylic, 
thus — 

Rotet | omnia | clrculiis | annl. 

Fe-|-llx nimi-]-um prior | Betas. 

Dapi-|-bus jam | rite pa-|-ratls. 

Func-|-tum lau-|-dare de-|-cebit. 

in which case, the verse will be an acephalous dactylic tetra- 
meter a posteriore, as described under No. 9 : and, in all the 

* Caetera pars superest, “ Mea tibia dicere versus” 

Haec juncta frequentius edet 
Anapcestica dulcia metra, 

Cuicumque libebit, ut istos, 

Triplices dare sic anapsestos .... 

Erit ultima syllaba post tres, 

Catalectica quae perhibetur. ( Terentianus , de Metr. 92. 
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poems of this construction, written by Boethius, Prudentius, 
Martianus Capella, and Ausonius, there is not a single line 
which we are compelled to scan otherwise than as dactylic ; 
though it is evident from Terentianus, that the ancients con- 
sidered and scanned such verses as anapaestics. 

(No. 16.) — Anapaestic Monometer . 

The Monometer Anapaestic is simply the anapaestic mea- 
sure of two feet, already noticed in No. 14*, viz. 

* . 

It has there been shown that the Anapaestic Dimeters 
may all be read as Monometers. It here remains to observe 
that those poems of Seneca and Ausonius, which are usually 
printed as Monometers, may equally be read as Dimeters or 
continued paragraphs, without any greater inconvenience in 
this case, than in that of the tragic Anapaestics. See No. 14*, 
page 248. 

O flos juvenum, 

Spes laeta patris, 

Nec certa tuae 
Data res patriae ; 

Non mansuris 
Ornate bonis; 

Ostentatus, 

Raptusque simul, 

Solstitialis 

Velut herba solet. (Ausonius. 

( No. 17.) — Archebulic Anapaestic. 

This species of verse (denominated from its inventor, 
Archebulus) consists of four anapaests, followed by a Bac- 
chius, (Terentianus’es Antibacchius. * See page 228.) thus — 


* Anapaestus inest quater, ultimus Antibacchos. (Metr. 193. 


Fundite fletus ; 

Edite planctus ; 

Fingite luctus. 

Resonet tristi 
Clamore forum. 

Cecidit pulchre 
Cordatus homo, 

Quo non alius 
Fuit in toto 

Fortior orbe. ( Seneca . 
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Tibf na-|-scttur 6m-|-oe pgeus, | tibl cre-|-sclt hSedqs. 

( Terentianus* 

Geoeri | ditur au-|-ct5r hulc | vgtus ar-j-ch&buius. 

( Terentianus . 

I do not know of any poems now extant in this pnetpe. 

(No. 18.) — Anapcestic Tetrameter Catalectic . 

The Catalectic Tetrameter consists of seven feet (properly 
anapaests) and a catalectic syllable. But the anapaest is every- 
where alterable to a spondee or dactyl, and sometimes, though 
rarely, to a proceleusmatic. 

This metre is familiar to the readers of Aristophanes * : 
but I do not recollect to have any where seen an example 
of it in Latin. — To frame a verse of the kind, we have only 
to prefix to the common dactylic hexameter a foot and a 
half, as follows : — 


1 

w w • 

V V — 

h 

w w 

- V V 

V V 


Rapidis-\-$ima (jua-|-drupedan-| rtS putrem \ sbrtftu | quatlt un-[ 
-giilS, cam-|-pum. 

Pulcher-\-rimft re-|-g£a S6-|-1j8 erat | subli-|-raibus al-| 
-ta cSlumpj^s. 

Romuli-\-dis ar-|-mS vlrum-j^que cano | Trojae | qul prl-| 
-mus ah o-|-rIs .... 

Viridan-\ti> Ti^|-tyrS, tu | patulie | r^cubans | sub teg-| 
-mmS fa-j-gl, 

* From the frequent use which he made of this metre, it has 
been called Aristophanic , though not originally invented by 
him. Thus the ancient Scholiast, on his “ Nubes y ” 262 — 
KaktiTou Totrro to urrofavs and again, on his t€ Plutus” 

486, with this addition-*— to xafcocogvt avroy rovry 
ov fxrjy tvgvxsygu wgproy* 

Z 
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Secu-\-rus sll- 1 -vestrem 1 1 enul | rausam | m£dita-|-ris ave-|-na. 

It is to be noted, however, that, although such addition of 
a foot and half will convert any dactylic hexameter into 
this species of Anapaestic, the reverse is not always prac- 
ticable: for, if one of these Anapaestics contain either a 
dactyl or a proceleusmatic any where except in the first 
station, we cannot, by cutting off a foot and half, reduce 
the verse to dactylic metre. 

IAMBIC. 

(No. 22.) — Iambic Trimeter. 

Iambic verses take their name from the Iambus, which, in 
pure Iambics, was the only foot admitted ; and they are 
scanned by measures of two feet ; it having been usual, in 
reciting them, to make a little pause at the termination of 
every second foot, with an emphasis on its final syllable. * 


* Speaking of the Trimeter, Terentianus (de Metr. 473) 
says — 

Sed ter feritur : hinc trimetrus dicitur, 

Scandendo binos quod pedes conjungimus — 
and again, de Metr. 527 — 

Heroicus quare pedes per singulos, 

At iste binos, scanditur, causam loquar. 

Spondeon etenim quia recepit impari 
Tantum loco, vel dactyl um, aut contrarium, 

Secundo iambum nos necesse est reddere, 

(Qui sedis hujus jura semper obtinet) 

Scandendo et illic ponere assuetam moram , 

Quam, pollicis sonore, vel plausu pedis, 

Discriminare, qui docent artem, solent. 

Si primus ergo pes earn sumet moram, 

Ubi jam receptum est subdere heroos pedes, 

Versum videbor non tenere iambicum. 

Sed, quia secundo nunquam iambus pellitur, 
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The Trimeter Iambic (called likewise Senarius from 
the number of its feet) consists of three measures, or six 
feet, properly all iambi ; and the ccesura most commonly 
(though not always) takes place after the fifth semifoot*; 
as, ss 

Phase-|-lus ll-J-le, ** quern | vide-||-tis, lios-|-pTtes .... 

( Catullus. 

But the pure Iambic was rarely used: and the spondee 
was allowed to take the place of the iambus in the first, 
third, and fifth stations, for the purpose of giving to the verse 
a greater degree of weight and dignity, as observed by 
Horace, Art. Poet. 255 — and also for another reason, which 
Horace has not told us — that is, the extreme difficulty of 
producing any considerable number of good verses, when 
the poet was debarred the use of any word containing two 
successive long syllables, unless he elided the latter — or 
two short, unless the second were either elided, or made long 
by position, f Thus we see, that Horace himself, though 


Moram necesse est in secundo reddere, 

Et caeteris qui sunt secundo compares, 

Ubi non timebo nequis herous cadat. 

Sic fit trimetrus, qui fuit senarius. 

* The expression is inaccurate in this place, as we cannot 
find an exact semifoot in a pure iambic verse — the short syl- 
lable heing less than half, and the long syllable more. But 
the reader will excuse this trifling inaccuracy, 
f Nam mox poetae (ne, nimis secans, brevis 
Lex haec iambi verba pauca admitteret, 

Dum parva longam semper alterno gradu 
Urget, nec aptis exprimi verbis sinit 
Sensus, aperte dissidente regula) 

Spondeon, et quos iste pes ex se creat, 

Admiscuerunt, impari tamen loco ; 

Pedemque primum, tertium, quintum quoque, 

Juvfcre paulo syllabis majoribus. 

( Terentianus, de Metr. 476. 
z 2 
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much affecting pure lambics in his Epodes, tffcs frequently 
obliged to transgress the narrow bounds of the pure Iambic 
metre, even in those short pieces. 

The admission of the spondee was not the only innovation. 
A further liberty was taken — that of dividing the double 
time of one long syllable into two single times, or two short 
syllables. Thus, for the iambus, of three times, was substi- 
tuted a tribrachys, in every station except the sixth ; because, 
there, the final syllable being lengthened by the longer pause 
at the termination of the line, a tribrachys would in fact 
be equal to an anapaest, containing four times, instead of 
three. — For the spondee, of four times, was substituted a 
dactyl or an anapaest # ; and sometimes, in the first station, a 
proceleusmaticus ; as, 

ubi /V*£-|-mus? unum quaeris : ego quaero omnia. (Seneca. 


* The learned Professor Porson, in his Preface to the 
“ Hecuba ” of Euripides, has denied the admissibility of the 
anapaest into the third 6r fifth station of the Greek tragic 
trimeter. His words are, “ Tantum abest , med stntentid, ut 
anapeestus pro secundo aut quarto pede ponatur, ut ne pro 
tertio quidem aut quinto substitui possit” In Latin tragedy, 
however, it obtained admission into both stations — rarely , 
indeed, into the third; for, in two of Seneca’s pieces (the 
“ Medea” and the “ Hippolytus ”), I have not observed more 


than the following few examples : 

Effu-|-git, et \ penetrable futteStum attigit. (Medea, 676. 
Juvat, juvat | rapuis- 1-$* fraternum caput* (909. 

Artus juvat | secuis- \-se, et arcano patrem .... (910. 

Jam jam | meo | rapfen~\-tur avulsi sinu. (947. 

. • . Nullo | latus | comitan- \-te: quid dubitag ? dedit .... 

( Hippoh 424. 

Et tu | mei | requies- \-ce Pirithoi pater. (1231. 

In the fifth station, the Reman tragedians not only ad- 


mitted the anapaest, but seemed to affect it with fond par- 
tiality ; since we very frequently meet with two, and some- 
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The scale of the mixed Trimeter Iambic is therefore as 
follows — 


1 

2 
SJ — 

V U V 

3 

w - 
w V V 

4 

w • 
WWW 

5 

WWW 

6 
v — 

v v • 


w w « 
_ w w 


W w — 

r~] 


V V u w 






But, though the spondee was admitted into three stations, 
the iambus was still retained in the others, viz. the second, 
fourth, and sixth. And the reason why these latter were 
reserved for the iambus in preference to the former, was 
probably this — that, by placing the spondee first, and making 
the iambus to follow, such arrangement would give greater 
emphasis to the concluding syllable of each measure, on 
which the ictus and pause took place ; the difference of time 
causing the ear to be more sensibly affected when the long 
syllable is immediately preceded by a short, than when two 
long syllables stand together : e. gr. 

Comes | mind - |-re sum |y*fttt-|-rus in metu. ( Horace . 

Vix ip-|-$5 £5»-|-tum, vix | adhuc | credo malum. ( Seneca . 
Sera | dant jpce-|-nas tur-|-jow /He-|-nitenti&. ( Phcedrus . 

Terentianus, however, (as the reader has seen in a pre- 
ceding note,) reverses this order of things, and supposes the 
pause to take place on the second foot of each measure be- 
cause it is an iambus, not a spondee, &c. But I humbly con- 
ceive that the poets who originally wrote in pure Iambics 
before the spondee was introduced, knew how to recite their 
verses with proper pauses and emphasis ; and that the mode 
of recitation which they established, was afterward the law 


times three, specimens of it in immediate succession : and, in 
the two pieces above mentioned, containing little more than 
sixteen hundred Trimeters, there occur above one hundred 
and Jifty examples of the anapaest in the Jifth place — nearly 
equal, on an average, to two in every nine. 

z 3 
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that regulated the admission or exclusion of the spondee at 
particular stages of the verse. 

In tragedy , the pure Iambic was disapproved, as too light 
and flippant for the gravity and dignity of the heroic theme 
for which reason, the spondee, dactyl, and anapaest, were 
freely used in the first, third, and fifth places, f In the fifths 
particularly, the tragic poets were extremely averse to the 
iambus, which so rarely occurs, that we might almost con* 
sider it as wholly exiled from that station ; though it is not 
the fact, as asserted by some prosodians, that an iambus in 
{he fifth place never occurs in Seneca's tragedies. Here 
follow eight examples from them J t but I own it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to find another in the whole 
volume ; for, with respect to Polyxena in the Troas, 195, the 
poet probably intended it to be pronounced Pulyxena (i. e. 
Poolyxena), as Pulydamas , noticed in sect. 11, page 53. 
Sparsus cruore Caucasus Promt thei. (Medea, 70S. 

.... Ssevitque frustra : plusque, quam s&t est , furit. 

( (Edipus , 970 * 

Tunc obruta atque eversa Tro/5 ccmcidit. ( Troas , 417. 

.... His alta rupes, Cujus e cacumioe .... (Troas, 1081. 
Jam Lerna retro cessit, et P^oronides .... ( Thyestes , 115* 
Mortem metu consumpsit, et p&rum sui . . . * (Here* (Et* 81 1. 
.... Excepit omnis. Hinc petrae CXpharides .... (804. 

.... Tenuit cadaver, Hac manu, in quit, hac ferae .... (813. 


* Culpatur autem versus in trageediis, 

Et rarus iittrai, ex iambis omnibus, 

Lft ille contra qui secundo et talibus 
Spondeon, aut quern comparem, receperit. 

( Terentianus , de Metr . 508. 
f The dactyl, however, very rarely in the fifth * — I have 
not observed akovefive examples of it in Seneca, viz. Med . 266* 
268, 997 ; (Edip* 847 ; Here. Fur* 408. 

X A few also occur in the fragments of the earlier tra* 
gedians, who, though not fond of an iambus in the fifth place, 
appear to have been less averse to it than their successors. 
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Prom what we have above seen, I presume, that, when- 
ever, in a tragic Iambic, the first, third, or fifth foot (of 
two syllables) has the first syllable common (as vibrans , 
JlZgran -, patri , in the subjoined examples) we ought in 
general to lengthen such syllable, and make the foot a 
spondee — more particularly the fifth, on account of the 
tragic poets’ marked aversion to an iambus in the fifth place. 
In the third, indeed, the occasion will rarely occur, because 
the first syllable of that foot most commonly terminates a 
word ; the caesura taking place after the fifth semifoot, as ob- 
served in page 255. 

Vibrans | corusc& fulmen iEtnaeum manu. ( Seneca * 

Vastam | rogo \Jlagran-\-te corripiat trabem. ( Seneca . 

Pax al-|-ta rur-|-sus Hec-|-toris | patri | fuit. ( Seneca . 

This attention appears the more necessary, if the verse do 
not otherwise contain two spondees, or feet equivalent to 
them. But, on the other hand, should such ambiguous foot 
occur in a verse of Horace or Catullus, we ought probably to 
consider it as an iambus. 

In comedy, satire, and fable, the poets indulged them- 
selves with a much greater latitude than the tragic writers. 
They admitted the spondee (and its equivalents — the dac- 
tyl and anapaest) into the second and fourth places *, not 
confining themselves to the iambus, except in the sixth f : 
e. gr. 


* Sed qui pedestres fabulas socco premunt, 

Ut, quae loquuntur, sumpta de vita pules, 

Yitant iambon tractibus spondaicis, 

Et in secundo et caeteris aeque locis; 

Fidemque fictis cum procurant fabulis. 

In metra peccant arte, non inscitia, 

Ne sint sonora verba consuetudinis, 

Paulumque rursus a solutis different. 

( Terentianus , de Metr. 512. 
f In consequence of this liberty, Priscian ( Partit . 1 ) ob* 
serves that the trimeter iambic admits eleven hundred and 
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An ut | matro - |-na ornata phaleris pelagiis . • . • ( Petronius . 
Tu<> | pala-|-to clau-|-sw$ pa-\-vo pascitur. ( Petronius . 

^Bquum est | indut -\- re nup-j-/5m ve»-J-tum textilem? 

( Petronius . 

Peri-|-culo-|-sara m&ft-|-cinam lupo. ( Phcedrus . 

Est ar-|-rfd/io-|-num quae-|-^5m i2o-j-mae natio. ( Phcedrus . 

Rex ur-|-bis, e-|-jus ex-|-^m£n-|-di gratia .... (Phcedrus* 
Igno-||-*w/5/-|-lIt; no-| | deri-|-sul. (Phcedrus. 

Often, moreover, in those familiar compositions, although 
the verse does contain more than the one final iambus, the 
others are placed in the spondaic stations : e. gr. 

. . . . &fo-|-rem quae jucundum late spargeret. ( Phcedrus . 

Sin au-|-tem doc-|-*&s F/-|-lis occurrit labor ... ( Phcedrus . 

Pares | dum non | sint ves-|-trae for-|-/t/w-|-dini. ( Phcedrus . 

But although, in these and several other passages, 
Phaedrus lowered his verses as near to the level of prose as 
he well could do it consistently with even the semblance of 
versification, he has not, in a single instance, neglected to 
terminate the line with an iambus: for, with respect to 
Inspexerunt (3, 8), Cceperunt (4-, 15), and Abierunt (4, 19), 
they cannot be quoted as examples to the contrary, since 
grammarians admit a systole in such terminations — and be- 
sides, we ought probably to read InspexerAnty CceperAnt y 
Abler Int. — See “ Systole” page 199. 

The Trimeter Iambic is sometimes convertible into a dac- 
tylic pentameter : e. gr. 

Paterna rura bob us exercet suis. ( Horace . 

Exercet bobus rura paterna suis . 


twenty-jive variations ; which he arithmetically demonstrates 
by multiplying the numbers of the feet into each other. He 
might have made the total number thirteen hundred and Jjiy y 
if he had allowed six (including the proceleusmatic) for the 
first foot. — According to the more limited scale which I 
have given in page 257, the variations would only amount to 
six hundred . 
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Providit ille maximus mundi parens. ( Seneca. 

Providit mundi maximus ille parens. 

Paterna puero bella monstrabat senex. ( Seneca . 

Monstrabat puero bella paterna senex. 

Cruore semper laeta cognato domus. ( Seneca . 

Cognato semper Iceta cruore domus. 

(No. 230 — ScazOn , or Choliambus. 

The Seazon or Choliambus (.lame Iambic) is only the 
Trimeter Iambic (No. 22) with a spondee instead of an 
iambus for the sixth foot. But, lest the verse should be- 
come too lame and heavy if a spondee were admitted into 
the fifth place also, the poets were generally attentive to 
have the concluding spondee immediately preceded by an 
iambus * — as, in spondaic hexameters, we usually find the 
fourth foot a dactyl for the same reason. — In every other 
respect, the Seazon exactly resembles the common Trimeter 
Iambic, and admits the same variations — 

Revi-]-sit6-|-te, sed | puden-|-*£r et | raro. ( Virgil , Catal. 

o quid | solu-|-tIs est | bea -\-tius | curls ? ( Catullus . 

amethys-|-tinas-J-que mull-|-erum | meat | vestes. (Martial. 
Suffenus Iste, Vare, quem probe ndstl, 

Homo est venustus et dicax et urban us, 

Idemque longe plurimos faclt versus. 

Puto esse ego llll mlllla aut decern aut plura 
Perscrlpta, nec sic, ut fit, In pallmpsesto 


Cavendum est, ne licentia suet^ 

Spondeon, aut qui procreantur ex illo, 

Dari putemus posse nunc loco quinto; 

Ne deprehensse quatuor simul longee 
Parum sonoro fine destruant versum ; 

Nam dactylum paremve quid tibi dicam ? 

Quum tantum iambus hoc loco probe poni, 

Aliusque nullus rite possit admitti. 

( Terentianus , de Metr. 687* 
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Relata *\ chart® regl®, nbvl llbrl, 

Novi umbilici, lora rubra, membrana 

DTrecta plumbo, et pumice omnia tequata. ( Catullus . 

This species of verse is also called the Hipponactic Tri - 
meter , from the virulent poet Hipponax, who invented it. 
After his example, it was employed in railing and ridicule f ; 
for which purposes it was much used by Martial, occa- 
sionally also by Catullus, by Virgil in his Catalecta, and by 
other poets. 

The Scazon is sometimes convertible into a dactylic pen- 
tameter, and vice versa : e. gr. 


* Instead of Relata , I conceive that Catullus here wrote 
Releta, from Releo, meaning disfigured with corrections and 
alterations in the foul copy, or, as we commonly say, blotted, 
scored, and interlined . — Every scholar knows that the 
particle RE , besides denoting repetition , means also to undo 
the prior effect of the verb with which it is combined, as 
we see in Virgil’s €t Fixit leges pretio y atque refixity ” and in 
Terence’s use of this self-same verb Releo , though in a dif- 
ferent acceptation, viz. “ Relevidolia omnia, 1 ’ Heaut. 3, 1, 51. 
— To seize Catullus’es idea, let us first premise the action of 
Leo, i. e. to blot out, or efface: then Releo will signify to 
undo that blotting out or ffacing — in other words, to write 
the lines anew, or to insert the corrections . — Thus Releta will 
make perfectly good sense in unison with the context; which 
is more than can be said of Relata . 

f For cursing , nothing could equal the Scazon : nor can I 
ever, without feeling my blood run cold, read the curses 
uttered by Martial, 10, 5 — 

Et cum supremce fila venerint horce, &c. 

And that this effect is, in great measure, produced by the 
metre, independently of the words, I naturally conclude, be- 
cause I do not feel equally chilling sensations on reading the 
dreadfully diversified curses vented by Ovid in the more 
harmonious lines of his Ibis . 
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Et esse tristem me meus vetat Paetus. ( Martial . 

Et tristem. Pcetus me meus esse vetat. 

Nec tu de tanto crede minora viro. ( Pedo . 

Nec tu minora crede de viro tanto . 

(No. 24.) — Saturnian . 

The Saturnian , if considered as a single verse, is an Iambic 
Trimeter Hypermeter, but with a violation of the Iambic law, 
in admitting a spondee into the fourth station ; as, 
et Nae-|-vio || poe-|-^ sic || ferunt | Metel-||-/os, 

Cum sae-|-pe lae-||-deren-|-£#r, 2s-||-se com-|-mina-||-£os .* 
Dabunt | malum || Metel-(J-/i iV#-|-vio | poe-||-^. 

( Terentianus. 

Terentianus, however, scans it otherwise, in two commata, 
the first Iambic, the latter Trochaic, thus — 

Dabunt | malum | M£tel-|-H || Naevi-[o po-|-etas 

Probably, indeed, it was intended by the authors for two 
separate verses, viz. a Catalectic Dimeter Iambic (No. 32) 
and an Ithyphallic (No. 41) thus — 

Dabunt | malum | Metel-|-li 
Naevi-|-o p5-|-etae — 

which division saves all breach of rule ; the final syllable of 
each verse being indifferently long or short. 

(No. 25.) — Iambic Tetrameter , or Octonarius. 

The Iambic Tetrameter , called also Quadratusy and, from 
the number of its feet, Octonarius *, consists of four mea- 
sures, or eight feet — properly, all iambi, but subject to the 
same variations as the Trimeter Iambic, No. 22 ; so that, by 
prefixing or subjoining one measure to a common Iambic 


* Octonarius est, ( ut Varro dicit) cum duo iambi pedes 
iambico metro prceponuntur. JDiomed . Gramm . with which may 
be compared the reference to A. Gellius, under “ Trochaic 
Tetrameter ,” No. 36. * 
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( 26 .) Iambic Tetrameter Catalectic . 

Trimeter, we convert it into an Octonarius y as here shown in 
a verse from Horace, Epod. 16 — 

ab hos-\-tibus || velut | profu-J-glt ex-|-secra-[]-ta cl- [-vitas. 
Vdlut | profu-J-glt ex-|-secra-|j-ta cl- [-vitas || ab hds-\-tibus. 

Of this metre, often used by the comic writers *, the fol- 
lowing examples will be sufficient. 

adest | adest jj fax ob-|-volu-|J-ta san-!-gume at-J-que Incen-) 
-did. (Fragm. vet . trag . 

Sane | pol Is-||-ta te-|-mulen-[-ta est muli-]-er et || temera|-ria. 

( Terence . 

Nunc hie | dies J Sli&m | vltam af-J-fert, alI-[-os mo-J-res pos-| 
-tulat. ( Terence . 

Pat£re-|-tur : nam J quem fer-[-ret, si [ paren-|-tem non | 
ferret | suum ? ( Terence . 

Leno | sum, f ate- J -dr, per-|-nlcies J commu-|-nis ado-[|-lescen-| 
-tium. ( Terence. 

illds | qul dant, | eos | derl-J-des ; qul | delu-J-dunt, de-[-perIs. 

( Plautus . 

Nequld | propter || tuam | fidem | decep-|-ta pate-J-retur | mill, 
Cujus | nunc mise-|-ne spes | 5pes-J-que sunt | In te u-J, 
-no omnes [ sitae. ( Terence . 

(No. 26 .) — Iambic Tetrameter Catalectic. 

The Tetrameter Catalectic (called likewise Hipponactic 
from its inventor,, Hippdnax) is the Tetrameter or Octonarius, 


# The learned Mr. Dawes, in his Miscell. Crit. says — 
“ Hoc genus soli videntur comici, iique non nisi Latini , 
adhibuisse and, although the verse which I quote from an 
ancient tragic fragment (consisting, however, of only two 
lines) seems to indicate that the early tragedians were not 
wholly unused to this metre, it is certain that not one example 
of the kind occurs in the entire collection of tragedies handed 
down to us under the name of Seneca : nor, from the early 
tragedians themselves, do I find more than the single distich 
here noticed. • 
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(27.) lambic Trimeter Acephalus. 

No. 25, deprived of its final syllable. In other words, to the 
common Trimeter Iambic let us subjoin a foot and half, i. e. 
an iambus and an odd syllable; and we produce a Hip- 
ponactic Tetrameter, as exemplified in the following verse 
from Horace, Epod. 15, 2 — 

Suis | et Ip-||-sa Ro-|ma vl-||-ribus | ruit || perit-\-que. 

In strict propriety, its seven feet ought to be all iambi, as 
R£mlt-|-te pal-||-llum | mlhl || meum | quod In-||-vola-j-stI. 

( Catullus . 

But the pure Iambic was rarely used, for the reason al- 
leged in page 255, insomuch that the piece of Catullus, from 
which the preceding example is quoted, though confined to 
thirteen lines, has only five of that small number pure 
Iambics ; the same variations being admissible here as in the* 
Trimeter and Tetrameter, Nos. 22 and 25; and the comic 
writers, who sometimes used this species of verse, took as 
great liberties with it as with those just mentioned — ob- 
serving, however, to make the seventh foot an iambus, 
Depren-\-$a. na-|)-vls In | marl || vesa-\ -nien-||-te ven-| -to. ( Catull. 
Quum de | via \mulier | aves | osten -\- dlt os-|-cItan-|-tes. (Cat. 
Non pos-|-$wm sati || narra-|-re quos || ludos | prabue - |-rls In-| 
-tus. ( Terence . 

Nostra-\- pt£ cul-||-p5 faci - |-miis ut || -malos \expedt-\-sX es-|-se. 

( Terence . 

Aristophanes has entire scenes in this metre, which cer- 
tainly is very light and lively, as appears by those fevo verses 
in which modern accent is not made to destroy ancient quan- 
tity; for example, the following from his Plutus, 288—^ 

‘Of ifiopat, %ou TEovofAai, xot BovXofxat • 

and this of Catullus — 

Idemque, Thalle, turbida rapacior procella 

like that of the English ballad — 

And thus tve gaily dance and sing , and cast all care behind us . 


(No. 27 .) — Iambic Trimeter Acephalus . 

The Acephalous Trimeter (called also Archilochian, from 
A A 
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the poet Archilochus, who used it*,) is the common Trimeter 
Iambic (No. 22) deprived of its first syllable, as the follow- 
ing lines curtailed from Horace. 

6c- 1 -ciden-||-tisus-| -que ad ul-||-tfraum | sxnum. (Epod. 1,13. 
6 [ deo-||-rum quid-|-quid In | coelo | regis (Epod. 5, 1. 

(No. 28) — Iambic Trimeter Catalectic . 

The Catalectic Trimeter is the common Trimeter (No. 22) 
wanting the final syllable: that is to say, it consists of 
five feet (properly, all iambi), followed by a catalectic syl- 
lable; as, 

Voca-|-tiis at- 1 -que non | voca-||-tus au-|-dit. ( Horace . 

Pius | fide-||-lis in-|-nocens || pudl-|-cus. ( Prudentius - 

Like the common Trimeter, it admits the spondee into the 
first and third places, but not into the fifth, which would 
render the verse too heavy and prosaic. 

Trahunt-|-que slc-||-c5s fw5-|-chmae || carl-|-nas. ( Horace . 

Nonnul-\-\a. quer-fl-cw sunt | cava-||-ta et ul-|-mo. (Prudentius. 

Terentianus prefers to scan this kind of verse as part of 
an Iambic Trimeter, with three trochees following; thus — 
Trahunt-j-que sic-|-cas || machi-|-nae ca-|-rinas — 
because the verse to which it is subjoined by Horace ( Sol - 
viiur acris hiems 9 &c.) terminates with three trochees. The 
reason is somewhat curious : but the point is of little im- 
portance. It is more important to observe that it is not 
necessary (as asserted in a modern prosody) to make the 
third foot invariably a spondee: for, although Horace, in 
the fourth ode of his first book, has ten of these verses, which 
all happen to have a spondee in the third station, yet that is 
not the case in Od.2, 18, where he uses the same metre : nor 
is it the case in Prudentius’es Preface to his Peri Steph. or his 
Passio Petri et Pauli , which two pieces were evidently 
written in imitation of those two of Horace. 


* Terentianus, de Metris, 707. 
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(29.) Iambic Dimeter. 267 

This species of verse is likewise called Archilochian, from 
the poet Archilochus. 

(No. *2.9.)— lambic Dimeter. 

The Dimeter Iambic consists of two measures, or four feet, 
properly all iambi ; as 
P£run-|-xlt hoc || ia-|-sonem. ( Horace . 

But it admits the same variations as the Trimeter *. ; viz. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


W — 



V v w 

— w w 

V V — 

WWW 

WWW 

— w w 

V V • 



Fortu-|-na n5n || mutat | genus. ( Horace . 
ast ego | vlc!s-|-slm rI-|-sero. ( Horace . 

Merltls | repen- |-det con-j-grua. (Prudentius. 

Vide- 1 -re prope-||-rantes | domum. ( Horace . 

Jam mel-|-la deflscopulls | fluunt. ( Prudentius . 
anlmu-|-la v&gu-||-la, blan-|-dula, 

Hospes | comes-||-qu£ cor-j-poris. 

Quae nunc | &bl-||-bls In | loca, 

Pallidu-|-la, rigl-|-dul& f, nii-|-dula? 

Nec, ut | soles, || dabls | jocos. ( Adrianus , ap. Spartian. 

Although Horace has not used this metre except in con- 
junction with verses of a different kind, other authors wrote 
entire poems in it, as Prudentius (who has Dimeter hymns, 
each consisting of several hundred lines), St. Ambrose, Pope 
Damasus, Sedulius, Venantius Honorius Fortunatus, &c. 


* Horace, however, much more frequently employs a 
spondee than any other foot in the third place ; which agrees 
with the practice of the tragic poets in the fifth of the Tri- 
meter, noticed in page 258. 

f Instead of rigida from the Variorum edition of the 
Historice Augustce Script ores, I have here preferred rigidula 
from Burmann’s Anthologia, as better consorting with the 
other diminutives ; the metre equally admitting either* 

A A 2 
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( 29 .) Iambic t>imeier. 

But not one of those writers paid any greater regardf 
Synapheia than Terentianus, whom Mr. Dawes censures for 
his neglect of it. * — Indeed, I cannot discover that any Latin 
poet ever regarded it in Iambic Dimeters. Alphius Avitus, 
for exatnple, is mentioned by Terentianus as author of 
several entire volumes of such Dimeters, noticed also by 
Priscian, lib. 18: and, as Alphius lived near to the Augustan 
age, we might naturally expect in him greater purity and 
accuracy than in his later successors: yet he too, equally 
with the others, disregarded the Synapheia , as appears by the 
following quotation from His very scanty remains — 
Spatiando paulatim tra hit 
Hostilis ad valli latus — 

for the H of Hostilis cannot here perform the office of a 
consonant, to lengthen the final syllable of Trahit. f 

The liturgy of the church of Rome has several hymns in 
this metre, as 

Vexilla regis prodeunt — 

attributed by some to St. Ambrose, by others to Venantius 
Honorius Fortunatus. 

This species of verse is also called the Arcliilochian Dime - 

* " Hie observare libet, licentiam, qua utitur Terentianus 
iambici dimetri in fine, quatenus scilicet syllabam ibi brevem 
producit a voce sequente neutiquam adjutam, poetas Graecoa 
nunquam sibi permisisse. Ab omni enim licentia iidem 
temperabant in dimetris (prout jam dispertiri solent), cum 
anapaesticis, turn trochaicis. Nempe dimetri cujuscumque 
generis continuo carmine per 'Zvva.ftiav decurrunt, usquedum 
ad versum catalecticum, quo omnesystema claudatur, deven- 
tum sit.” Miscell. Crit. p. 30. 

f Although the aspiration sometimes had the effect of 
lengthening a preceding short syllable in Greek poetry, I do 
not find that it ever possessed that power in Latin : for, as 
far as my observation reaches, in every case where such power 
might be suspected* the effect is equally producible by the 
ccesuTK i, without any additional aid. See pages 19 and 160*' 
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ter , from the poet Archilochus who invented it, and used it 
(as we learn from Terentianus) in those bitter invectives by 
which he drove the unfortunate Ly cambes and his daughter to 
hang themselves. From an existing fragment of his villanous 
lampoon, it appears that he employed the Trimeter and Di- 
meter alternately, as Horace, after his example, has combined 
them in several of his Epodes — the sixth, for example, 
where he threatens Cassius with a lecture in the true Archi- 
lochian style. 

(No. 30.) — lambic Dimeter Hypermeter. 

The Dimeter Hypermeter , called likewise Archilochian and 
Pindaric*, is the Iambic Dimeter (No. 29) with an additional 
syllable at the end ; as, 

Rede- 1 -git ad || veros | timo-|)-r£s. ( Horace . 

orna-|-re pul-||*vlnar | deo-||-rwm. ( Horace . 

Horace makes frequent use of this metre in conjunction 
with the Alcaic (No. 55) : and it is worthy of remark that he 
always has the third foot a spondee, unless we except this 
one verse — 

Disjecta non levi ruina ( Od. 2, 19, 15) — 
where, however, some MSS. have leni. 

(No. 31.) — lambic Dimeter Acephalus. 

The Acephalous Dimeter is the Dimeter Iambic, No. 29, 
wanting the first syllable; as, 

Non | ebur || neque au-|-reum .... (Horace. 

Do-|-na con-||-scien-|-tiae. (Prudentius. 

Horace and Prudentius made no variations, but uniformly 
employed the iambus, in the few lines they have left us in 
this metre — which, by the way, might be considered as 
Catalectic Trochaic Dimeters (No. 40), and thus scanned — 
Non e-j-bur n£-|-que aure-|-um .... 

D5na | consci-[]-enti-|-ae — 

6ut Terentianus (De Metris, 738) expressly calls this species 
of verse an Acephalous Dimeter Iambic. 

* Priscian, Partitiones, lib. 1. 

A A 3 
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270 ; (32.) lambic Dimeter Catalectic. 

(No, 32.) — Iambic Dimeter Cataledic , or Anacreontic . 

The Cataledic Dimeter , called also Dimeter Claudus — but 
better known by the name of Anacreontic , from the poet 
Anacreon, whose charming little songs in this metre have for 
ever ennobled it — is the Dimeter Iambic (No. 29) wanting 
the final syllable. It consists, properly, of three iambi, and 
a catalectic syllable ; as, 

anus | rgcoc-||-ta vl-|-no, 

Tremen-|-tibus || label- j-lls. ( Petronius . 

It admits, however, the tribrachys, spondee, and anapaest into 
the first station, but suffers no variation in the third foot. * 
'oncaa | <n> (Anacreon. 

Lex hcec | data est || cadu-|-cls, 

Ded | juben-||-te, mem-|-brls, 

ut tern- l-peret || labo-|-rem 

Medica- (-bills || volup-|-tas. ( Prudentius . 

It is to be observed, however, that here are, according to 
some of the ancients, two different species of verse. Teren- 
tianus, in treating of the Catalectic Dimeter Iambic, and 
quoting examples, has them all beginning with an iambus or 
spondee. Of those beginning with an anapaest he makes a 
distinct class, observing (De Metris, 1141) that they were, 
by some persons, considered as trochaic, and scanned a $ a 
pyrrichius and three trochees ; thus — 

Medi-|-cabl-|-lls vb-|-luptas. 

It is of little consequence whether we consider and scan 
them as Iambic or Trochaic, where we find an entire poem 


* I here speak only of what I have observed in Latin :■ 
for, in the Greek Anacreontics, the spondee was sometimes 
admitted into the third place : witness a long poem of Paulus 
Silentiarius in the Anthologia. But, to me, those spondaic 
lines appear intolerably heavy and prosaic, when compared 
with the light easy fluency of the others. Anacreon himself 
has very few of the kind ; nor does one occur in the poem of 
Theocritus on the death of Adonis. 
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(33.) A supposed Sapphic. 

consisting of such verses, as some of the odes of Anacreon, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, lib. 9, epist. 13> and Boethius, 3, 7 — to 
which let me add a piece in Claudian (Nupt. Hon. Fescen.) 
where he makes stanzas of three such lines followed by a 
Choriambic Tetrameter (No. 43) thus — 

Age, cuncta nuptiali 
Redimita vere tellus, 

Celebra toros heriles : 

Omne nemus cum fluviis, omne canat profundum. 

But, where we find the initial anapaest promiscuously 
blended with the initial iambus and spondee — as in many of 
Anacreon’s odes, in Martianus Capella, lib. 9, and Prudentius, 
Cathemer. 6 — it were preposterous to view some lines as 
Iambic and others as Trochaic, when we can trace neither 
design nor regularity in the distribution, and when it evi- 
dently appears that the author intended them all for the 
same metre ; though the case might have been different in 
the chorus to Act 4 of Seneca’s Medea — it being usual, in 
tragic choruses, to blend various kinds of verse. 

(No. 33.) — A supposed Sapphic . 

In a fragment of Sappho, some editors give us the lines 
thus divided, or rather joined — 

TXvxcia uoiTEp, ovtqi tvvocuai ytpsyceiv tov foroy, 

TloQu ^a[xei<rcc Tta&oq fipotbivotv Bl Appobirccv. 

But I conceive that each of those lines was intended for 
two separate verses, Catalectic Dimeter Iambics, like those 
of Anacreon, as in fact they are given by other editors; viz. 

rXi7x£7-|-a juta-|-T6p, 8 -|-to», 

.Avvixuau | ycpsycely | tov'T-J-otov, 

TloQqj | Bcc [aeJ-'-ctcc iral - 1 
Bpatftvocv | Bi* a-|-<ppc$i-|-rav. 

Whether Sappho intentionally alternated the initial anapaest 
with the initial iambus, or whether this was purely the effect 
of chance, as in other poems of the same measure, I pretend 
not to determine. 
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( 34 .) — Galliambus . 

(No. 34.) — Galliambus . 

The Galliambus (so denominated from the Galli , or priests 
of Cybele, by whom it was used,) consists of a Catalectic Di- 
meter Iambic (No. 32) beginning with a spondee or anapaest, 
and followed by another such Dimeter wanting the last syl- 
lable; — the catalectic syllable at the end of the first Dimeter 
being long. Thus — to frame examples, after the manner of 
Terentianus, from two of the verses quoted under No. 32 — 
we shall have 

Lex Jicec | data est || cadu-\-cis | lex hcec | data est | cadu .... 
Medica-\-bilis | volup-\-tas || medicd-\-bilis | volup .... 
the caesura uniformly taking place at the end of the first 
Dimeter. 

The verse, however, admits some variations ; viz. 



But it is to be observed, that, to render the strains more suit- 
able to the voices of those effeminate singers, the anapaest 
was generally preferred to the spondee in both divisions of 
the verse, particularly the latter — and that the penultimate 
foot of the whole line was most commonly a tribrachys. In- 
deed, in a Galliambic poem of Catullus, containing near 
a hundred verses, there are only five which have not the 
tribrachys in that station. — Here follow a few examples from 
him. 

Super al-|-ta vec-|-tus a-|-tys || celSrl | rate ma-|-ria . . . 
ubi capi-|-ta Mae-|-nades | vl || jaciunt | hederi-)-gerae. 
Viridem | citus ad-|-it I-|-dam || prop£ran-|-te pede | chorus. 

See some remarks on the Galliambus, under No. 54. 

TROCHAIC . 

Trochaic verses bear a near affinity to Iambic : for, as single 
short and long syllables alternately recur in the pure Iambic 
and pure Trochaic, the addition or retrenchment of a syllable 
at the beginning of a pure Iambic line renders it pure Tro- 
chaic, and the addition or retrenchment of a syllable at the 
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beginning of a pure Trochaic line renders it pure Iambic — 
with the deficiency (or redundancy) of a syllable, in each 
case, at the end of the verse. 

(No. 35.) Trochaic Tetrameter , or Octonarius . 

The complete Trochaic Tetrameter , or Octonarius 9 pro- 
perly consists of eight feet, all trochees — subject, however, 
to the same variations as those in the defective Tetrameter 
(No. 36), which is much oftener meant by the term Octona- 
rius than the perfect Tetrameter. 

The following line of Ennius (from Cicero, Tusc . Qucest. 
1, 44) will be sufficient exemplification : — 

Ipse | sum mis | saxls | flxiis | asp£-|-rls, e-[-vIsce-|-ratiis. 

(No. 36 .) — Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic. 

The Catalectic Trochaic Tetrameter (called likewise Qua - 
dratus , Octonarius , and Septenarius *,) consists of seven feet 
(properly all trochees) followed by a catalectic syllable ; as, 
6 be- 1 -at us | drtiis | Ille, || vlrgo | cum pu-|-erpe-|-ra • • • • 

( Prude ntius . 

Jussiis | est in-|-ermis | Ire: | purus | Ir& | jussiis | est. 

( Catullus . 

It is, in fact, only the Iambic Octonarius (No. 25) wanting 
the first syllable : for, if we prefix a syllable to either of these 
lines, it becomes Iambic : e. gr. 

Ter 6 | bea-|-tiis or-|-tus ll-|-le, vir-|-go cum | puer-|-pera . . . 


* Although the designations of Tetrameter , Quadratus , 
and Octonarius , are, in strict propriety, solely applicable to 
the verse of four complete measures, or eight feet, whether 
Iambic (as No. 25) or Trochaic, (as No. 35)— -yet they are, 
simply, and without addition, applied, by ancient grammarians 
and critics, to the Trochaic of seven feet and a half ; as, for 
example, that of “ Quadratic by A. Gellius, (2, 29) to the fol- 
lowing lines from Ennius’es fable of the “Lark and her Young** 9 
Hoc erit tibi argumentum semper in promtu situm , 

Nequid exspectes amicos , quod tute age re possies* 
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And, by cutting off the first foot of the Trochaic, and one 
long or two short syllables of the second (amounting, in all, 
to five Times,) we reduce it to an Iambic Trimeter, No. 22 ; 
as, for example — 

mer-|-mis I-|-re, pu-|-riis I-|-re jus-|-sus est. 

Consequently, we may convert any Trimeter Iambic into 
a Catalectic Trochaic Octonarius, by prefixing to it an am- 
phimacer — in other words, a long syllable and an iambus, 
equal to five Times — as, to instance in a verse from Horace, 
Epod. 16 — 

Patri-\-a vel-]-ut pro-|-fugit || exs£-|-crata | clvl-|-tas. 

But the pure Trochaic very rarely occurs*: and this 
metre admits the spondee into the even places, corre- 
sponding with the odd places in the Iambic, as appears by 
the following verse, first scanned as Trochaic, and then 
reduced, by defalcation, to an Iambic Trimeter — 
Pulchrl-|-w$ mill- 1 -to pa-| -ran || quam crS-| -art | nobi-|-lem. 

( Ausonius. 

Multo | para- 1 quam | crea-|-ri wo-|-bilem. 

It also allows the solution of the trochee into a tribrachys, 
in every station except the seventh, f 

Dtinai- |-des, c5-|-Ite: | vestras | hie dl-|-es quae-|-rlt ma-|-nus. 

(Seneca. 

Esto | plactdus , | et qui-|-etls J Manl-|-bus se-|-dem fo-|-ye. 

( Ausonius . 

ItS, | nymphs: | posuit \ arma, || ferf-J-atus | est a-|-mor. 

( Catullus* 

* So rarely, indeed, that it cost me a good deal of time 
and trouble to find even the tuoo examples which I have 
quoted : and I venture to say that it would not be easy to 
find a third. 

f It is to be observed, however, that the tribrachys very 
rarely occurs in the sixth place. Indeed I do not believe, 
that, in addition to the example which I quote, the whole 
Corpus Po'etarum can furnish another, except perhaps from a 
comic writer. 
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Nec po-|-test dl-|-phthongus | aliter || e du-|-abus | llte-|-rls ... 

( Terentianus . 

Et cha-|-lybs at-|-trlta | coll &|| grambus | ambit | clrcu-|-lls. 

( Prudentius. 

Vel se-|-quentem | quae prI-|-or!s [| saepe | similis | edl-|-tur. 

( Terentianus . 

It further admits (as is the case in Iambics) the solution of 
the spondee into a dactyl or anapaest: but the dactyl so rarely 
occurs in the fourth place, that I have not been able to find 
more than the one very awkward example which There quote; 
whereas the anapaest frequently occupies that station. 

Facta | nos, eti- |-am pr5-|-bata, || pangi-|-mus ml-|-racii-|-la. 

( Prudentius . 

Ante | voca-|-les lo-| -catur, ut || In se-|-quentl | sylla-|-ba . . . 

( Terentianus . 

Nec Sa-|-lus n5-|-bls sa-|-lutl ||jam esse, | sicupi- |-at, po-|-test. 

( Plautus . 

Mo-\-licus w-|-sus re- 1 -format, || et di-| -gammon | praefi-|-cit. 

( Terentianus . 

Bis ti-|-bl vo- 1 -calis | eadem [ praebet | usum | conso-|-nae. 

( Terentianus . 

Rura | fecun-|-dat vo-|-luptas: ||rur^| Venerem | senti-|-unt. 

( Catullus . 

Notwithstanding any or all of these variations, the verse is 
still reducible to Iambic metre, by retrenching five Times at 
the beginning. 

This metre was much used in hymns, for which indeed it 
is well calculated — being grand and sonorous, as we may 
occasionally perceive, when we happen to meet with a verse 
which we can read without suffering our modern accent to 
destroy the quantity : e. gr. 

Macte, jfidex m6rtu6rum, || mdcte, r6x viv^ntium. ( Prud . 

Solve v6cem, m6ns, sondram ; || solve linguam mobilem. 

(Prudentius. 

Ec'ce, Caesar ntinc tridmphat, |qul subdgit Gallias. 

( Milites , ap. Suet on. 
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R omul seas Ipsa f<£cit || cum Sabinis ntiptias. ( Catullus . 

T£rra, ccelum, fossa ponti, || trina r£rum machina. ( Prudent . 
Scande cceli tdmpla, vlrgo, || dlgna tanto fcedere. (AT. Capell. 
Membra pannis involuta || virgo mdter alligat. ( V. H. Fort . 

It was also used in tragedy: but the whole collection of 
Roman tragedies which have reached our times, does not (as 
far as my observation reaches) contain more than thirty-four 
lines of the kind — and these not in choruses — viz. twelve 
in the fourth act of the Medea, twelve in the fifth of the 
Hippolytus, and ten in the second of the CEdipus. — Teren- 
tianus found it convenient for didactic composition — having 
employed nearly nine hundred of these Trochaics in his trea- 
tises on Syllables and Feet, 

The scale is as follows — 
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But the comic writers took equal liberties with this as with 
the Iambic, introducing the spondee and its equivalents into 
the Trochaic places. * 

In all the examples above quoted, the ccesura (as the reader 
may have observed) uniformly takes place at the termination 
of the fourth foot (corresponding with the fifth semifoot of 
the Trimeter Iambic, as in page 255,) thus dividing the verse 
into a complete dimeter and a catalectic dimeter. This divi- 
sion was invariably observed, and was calculated, no doubt, to 
suit the convenience of the choir — the one side singing the 

* In some very few instances in serious composition, I have 
observed that a stray spondee (and, in one or two cases, an 
equivalent dactyl) had crept into a trochaic station ; but, con-; 
sidering these as unlicensed encroachments both on Trochaic 
and Iambic grQupd> I h$ve ppt thought proper to notice them 
in the scal.e. 
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complete dimeter, the other the catalectic. The circum- 
stance, however, has been productive of error on the part 
of copyists and editors, who have, in many cases, given the 
verses actually divided, each into two lines ; thus — 

Scripta sunt ccelo duorum 
Martyrum vocabula, 

Aureis quae Christus illic 
Annotavit literis — 

in which form the Trochaic hymns of Prudentius are exhi- 
bited in the Corpus Poetarum. 

(No. 37.) — Sapphic. 

The Sapphic verse* (so denominated from the poetess 
Sappho, who invented it,) consists of five feet, viz. a trochee, 
a spondee, a dactyl, and two more trochees ; as, 

Defiu-|-It sax- 1 -Is agi-|-tatiis | humor. ( Horace . 

est mi-|-ser ne-|-md, nisi | compa-|-ratus. ( Seneca . 


* It may justly be deemed a singular and unaccountable 
circumstance, that Terentianus, who more than once mentions 
Sappho in terms of high encomium (“ doctissima Sappho” — 
u prceclara poetria , Sappho ”) — and who notices other kinds 
of verse invented by her — should never once in his whole 
book make the slightest mention of this species, by far the 
most elegant of her creation ; though he particularises every 
other form of verse, of which he could find even a single 
example in Latin. To add to our surprise, we have not from 
his pen a single Sapphic line ; though he evidently displays 
an ambition to prove that he could compose in every known 
metre, without exception, f From these considerations, I to 

f Whence Sidonius Apollinaris (9, 261) not unaptly cha- 
racterises him as “ Centimeter Terentianus” — a description, 
which, by a ludicrous mistake, Dr. Morell , in his edition of 
Ainsworth's Dictionary , understood to mean a verse or metre 
of Terence a hundred feet long ! 

B B 
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But Sappho, and (after her example) Catullus, sometimes 
made the second foot a trochee ; as, 

Uou A*-|-o$ £o-|-Xo7tXoxe, Xio-crouou <rt . ( Sappho . 

\\Pauca | www#-|-ate meae puellae. ( Catullus . 

In this, however, she was not even once imitated by 
Horace, who improved upon her invention, and has, in most 
cases (though not in all), happily surpassed Sappho herself 
in the melodious suavity and soft easy fluency of his lines. 
Without a single exception, he invariably adheres to that 
form of the Sapphic which has the second foot a spondee. 

Of three such verses, with the addition of one Adonic 
(No. 13), Sappho composed her strophe or stanza; in 
which practice she was followed by Catullus, Horace, and 
others — thus, ^ 

Inte-]-ger vl-|-tae, ** scele-|-rlsque | purus, 

Non e-|-get Mau-|-rl jacii-|-lls nec | arcu, 

Nec ve-|-nena-|-tis § gravi-|-da sa-|-glttis, 

Fusee, pha-|-retra. ( Horace . 

But sometimes the Adonic was irregularly subjoined to 
any indefinite number of Sapphics, without regard to uni- 
formity in the distribution, as in the choruses of Seneca's 
Thyestes, Act 3, Hercules CEtaeus, Act 4, and Hercules 
Furens, Act 3. On some other occasions, the Sapphics were 
continued in uninterrupted succession, terminating as they 
had begun, without the addition of an Adonic even at the end, 
as in Boethius, 2, 6, and Seneca’s Troas, Act 4. 


a certainty conclude that Terentianus’es work has not come 
down to us perfect, but that it has been mutilated of at 
least so much as related to the Sapphic: for it is utterly 
incredible that he could have overlooked it, especially as he 
was well acquainted with the works of Horace, and distinctly 
notices that lyrist’s adoption and combinations of various 
kinds of metre. 
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It greatly conduces to the sweetness and harmony of the 
Sapphic verse to make the ccesura at the fifth semifoot, as 
above marked in the stanza quoted from Horace. The 
effect will be more strikingly perceptible, on a comparison 
of those lines with the following, in which that nicety was 
disregarded — 

Qui, sedens adversus, identidem te . . . *1 

Seu Sacas, sagittiferosque Parthos . . . J ' aiu us * 

Quindecim Diana preces virorum "i 

Liberum munivit iter, daturus J- ( Horace . 

Haec Jovem sentire, Deosque cunctos .. J 

The beauty of the Sapphic metre will be sensibly felt by 
every reader of the following lines, in which our English 
accent happens not to clash with the quantity — 

Dive, quem proles Niobsea magnae 

Vlndicem linguae, Tityosque raptor .... ( Horace . 

Csesaris vlsens monim^nta magni. ( Catullus . 

.... Sapphico suadet modulata v6rsu. ( Ausonius . 
Sponte confi£ctos tenuemus artus. ( Prudentius . 

There is one feature prominently conspicuous in the 
Sapphic form of versification — I mean the division of a word 
between two lines. — In other species of Latin verse (for I 
except the Ionics by Synapheia , as well as the Greek ana- 
paestics) we see, at most, a redundant syllable at the end of 
one line absorbed by a vowel at the beginning of the next, as 
noticed under “ Synaloephe ,” “ Ecthlipsis” and “Synapheia” 
in pages 186, 188, and 213 — or a compound word divided 
into its constituent parts, each having its own distinct mean- 
ing ; as, in Horace, 

unum- 

quodque caput — ( Epist . 2, 2, 188 — 

quid inter - 

- est , in matrona .... (Sa£. 1, 2, 62 — 
and so in every other case which has fallen under my ob- 
servation. But, in the Sapphic, we see simple words divided 
into parts, separately void of all meaning ; as, 

b b 2 
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Gallicum Rhenum, horribiles et ulti - 

-wcwque Britannos. (Catullus , 11, 12. 

sinistra 

Labitur rip&, Jove non probante, mx- 

-orius amnis. (Horace , Od. 1, 2, 19. 

non gemmis neque purpura ve- 

-nale, nec auro. (Horace 9 Od . 2, 16, 7. 

These divisions * are made after the example of Sappho 
herself, who has three such within the short compass of eleven 
stanzas remaining to us from her pen; viz. 

AI0E- 

-P02 f kvtgu — 

d$v $ONOI- 

-2A2 faraKWti — 

BOMBET- 

-2IN S’ aKocu pot — 

and it is remarkable that such division occurs only between 
the third Sapphic and the concluding Adonic, f Now, if 
there were not some peculiarity in the nature of these two 
lines, which the two preceding Sapphics do not possess, we 
might reasonably expect to see the practice of dividing 

* I lay no stress on Inter dunia , Od. 1, 25, 11, E-lidere, 
Od. 3, 27, 59, iV^groque invidet , Od. 4, 2, 23, or Omnium 
ilia 9 in Catullus, 11, 19, because these may be considered as 
not extraordinary cases, being only such as we occasionally 
see in other species of verse. 

f With respect to Numero beatorum Eximit (Horace, 
Od.2,2, 18), it presents nothing more than a common elision of 
a supernumerary final syllable, as in Virgil’s Tecta Latinovum 
Ardua f JEn . 7, 160: and, in that other passage (Od. 4, 2, 1) — 
Pindarum quisquis studet aemulari, 

Iule — 

there exists no greater necessity for making three syllables of 
lulus or Yulus 9 than for making four of Julius or Yulius 9 in 
Epist. 1, 3, 1. 
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words equally adopted in the anterior part of the stanza ; 
which, however, is not the case. And let me add, that, if 
the division of words (other than compounds^ above noticed) 
had been allowable, there was no necessity for Ovid to make 
such lamentation respecting the difficulty of versifying the 
name of his friend Tuticdnus *, since he might so easily 
have cut the name in two, placing Tuti - at the end of one 
line, and - cane at the beginning of the next ; which, how- 
ever, he declares himself ashamed to do, even in a familiar 
epistle. In short, the cause of that seeming peculiarity in 
the Sapphic appears to me to be simply this — that neither 
Sappho nor Catullus nor Horace ever intended the stanza to 
consist of four separate verses, but wrote it as three, viz. 
two five-foot Sapphics, and one of seven feet (the fifth foot 
of the long verse being indiscriminately either a spondee or 
a trochee) ; thus — 

Iliae dum se nimium querenti 
Jactat ultorem, vagus et sinistr& 

Labitur rip&, Jove non probante, uxorius amnis. 

The Sapphic verse may, in some cases, be converted into 
a Phalaecian (No. 38) or an Alcaic (No. 55), as the reader will 
see under “ Phalcecian” 


* Quominus in nostris ponaris, amice, libellis, 

Nominis efficitur conditione tui . . . . 

Lex pedis officio, naturaque nominis, obstant; 

Quaque meos adeas, est via nulla, modos. 

Nam pudet in geminos ita nomen jindere versus , 

Desinat ut prior hoc, incipiatque minor. 

Et pudeat, si te, qu& syllaba parte moratur, 

Arctius appellem, Tiiticanumque vocem. 

Nec potes in versum Tuticani more venire, 

Fiat ut e longa syllaba prima brevis ; 

Aut producatur, quae nunc correptius exit, 

Et sit porrecta longa secunda mor&. 

His ego si vitiis ausim corrumpere nomen, 

Ridear, et merito pectus habere neger. (Pont. 4, 1 2. 

BBS 
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(No. 38.) — Phalcecian. 

Tile Phalcecian verse (denominated from the poet Pha* 
Icecius *) consists of five feet, viz. a spondee, a dactyl, and 
three trochees ; as, 

Non est | vlvgre, | sed va-]-lere, | vita. ( Martial . 

Illlc | Saxona | coeru-|-lum vl-|-debis. (Sidon. Apollinaris . 

Hoc ju-|-vlt, jiivat, | et dl-|-u jii-|-vabit. ( Petronius . 

Sometimes the first foot was made an iambus or a tro- 
chee; as, 

^m-|-cos medt-|-cosque | convo-'-cate. ( Catullus . 

Totd | mill la | me de-|-cem p5-|-poscit. ( Catullus . 

But that liberty was very rarely taken by the poets pos- 
terior to Catullus. In Statius, for instance, not a single 
example of it occurs in upwards of four hundred and fifty 
lines — in Prudentius, not one in above two hundred and 
sixty — not one in Ausonius — not one in Martial, who has 
more than two thousand verses in this metre : and Sidonius 
Apollinaris, in upwards of twelve hundred Phalaecians, 
has not above two that can be proved: and these are in 
proper names. — I have thought necessary to be thus par- 
ticular, for the sake of removing any doubt which might be 
entertained respecting the quantity of certain words, for 
which Phalaecian lines are quoted as authorities in different 
parts of this work. 

Catullus has, in some instances, spoiled the elegance and 
harmony of thi$ measure by introducing a heavy spondee into 
the second place ; e. gr. 

Te cam-|-po $w^-|-sivimus minore. 

Et mul-|-£w /5w-|-guoribus peresus. 

But his example was not imitated by his more polished 
successors. 

The Phalaecian is frequently called Hendecasyllabic (or 
verse of eleven syllables) : but that name does not exclusively 


* So Terentianus writes the name. (See under No. 43.) 
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belong to it, since there are other species of verse to 
which it is equally applicable — as, for instance, the Sapphic 
(No. 37) and the Alcaic (No. 55), which not only contain the 
like number of syllables, but also in like proportion of 
long to short, so that the same words sometimes may, in 
different positions, become either a Phalaecian, a Sapphic, 
or an Alcaic: ex. gr. 

Phal.) Summum | nec metu-|-as df-|em, nec | optes. 

( Martial. 

Sapph .) Nec di--em sum-\-mum metu-\-as, nec | optes. 

Ale.) Summum | nec op-\-tes || nec metuas | diem. 
and in like manner the following — 

Nulll | tefacl-|-as ni-|-mls s6-|-dalem. ( Martial . 

Quod nul-|-ll c£ll-|-cem tu-|-um pr5-| -plnas. ( Martial . 


(No. 39.) — Trochaic Dimeter . 

The Trochaic Dimeter consists of four feet, properly all 
trochees; as, 

Non f&-|-clt qu6d | op tat | Ipse. ( Boethius . 

But, like the Catalectic Tetrameter (No. 36), which admits 
the spondee into the even places, the Dimeter admits it into 
the second station : e. gr. 

ore | torvo | c6mml-|-nantes. ( Boethius . 

In many instances, where authors never intended it, 
copyists and editors have presented us with the appearance 
of Trochaic Dimeters, by dividing the catalectic Tetrameter 
into two short lines, as noticed in page 277. But that is not 
the case in Boethius (4, 2), where the Trochaic Dimeter was 
actually intended, and is alternated with the Choriambic, 
No. 48; thus — 

Quos vi-|-des se-|-dere | celso 
S51u | culminS re-|-ges, 

Purpii-|-ra cla-|-ros ni-]4ente, 

Septds | trlstlbiis ar-|-mls, &c. 

Terentiaftus (de Metr. 1141) mentions another kind of 
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Trochaic Dimeter, consisting of a pyrrichius and three tro- 
chees; as, 

Deus | ex D£-|-o per-|-ennis. (Prudentius. 

But I have shown, in page 271, that this is only a varied 
form of the Anacreontic, or Catalectic Dimeter Iambic, 
No. 32, to be thus scanned — 

Deus ex | Deo | peren-|-nis. 

(No. 40.) — Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic . 

The Catalectic Dimeter Trochaic (if such verse was ever 
intended) consists of three feet, properly all trochees, and a 
catalectic syllable ; as, 

Non e-|-bur ne-|-que aure-|-um .... ( Horace . 

Dona | consci-|-enti-|-ae. (Prudentius. 

In fact, it is precisely the same as the Acephalous Dimeter 
Iambic (No. 31 ), only differently scanned ; for which reason 
I here quote, as examples, the same lines which I have 
already given, as Iambics, in No. 31.* 

In the second station, it admits the spondee, the dactyl — 
and likewise, I presume, the equivalent anapaest, though I 
do not find an example of the latter. 

Lents | dc modi-\-c\im flu-|-ens. 

Aura, | nec ve?r-|-gens la-|-tus, 

Ducat | intrepi-\-di 3 ,m ra-|-tem : 

Tuta | me medi- |-a ve-|-hat 

Vita | decur- |-rens vi-|-a. ( Seneca , CEdip. 887. 

These lines may all be scanned as Iambic : and those 
which have the dactyl might be considered as Choriambic, 
No. 46, did they not occur in a chorus where there is not 
any mixture of different metres, such as we frequently find 
in those productions. 


* It is of no consequence, whether they be considered as 
Iambics or Trochaics ; so close is the affinity between the 
two classes ; the Trochaic being, in reality, only an acepha* 
lous Iambic, as shown in page 273. 
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(No. 41 A.) — Phallic , or Ithyphallic. 

The Phallic or Ithyphallic verse consists of three tro- 
chees; as, 

Bacche | Bacche | Bacche. ( Terentianus . 

In this metre, though mentioned by Terentianus as well 
known, I do not find that there now exists any composition 
in Latin, unless perhaps the Archilochian (No. 56), which 
is a very long line indeed, was intended for two verses, viz. 
a Dactylic Tetrameter h priore (No. 6), and an Ithyphallic ; 
thus — 

Solvltur | acrTs hi-|-ems gra-j-ta vicS 
Verts | et Fa-|-voni. ( Horace . 

To this idea, however, there is an objection, which see 
under No. 56. 

(No. 41 B. ) — Pancratic. 

The Pancratic verse consists of two trochees, and an ad- 
ditional syllable * ; as, 

Auctor optimus. 


CHORIAMBIC. 

Choriambic verses are so denominated from the foot (or 
measure) which predominates in them, viz. the choriambus, 
compounded of a choree (or trochee) and an Iambus, as 
Tantalida . 


(No. 42.) Choriambic Pentameter. 

The Choriambic Pentameter consists of a spondee, three 
choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 

Tu ne | quaesierls, | sclrg ngfas, | quern mflil, quem | tibi .... 

(Horace. 

Nullam, | Vare, sacra | vlt£ prius | sevens ar-|-borem. ( Horace . 

* Pancratium constat monometro hypercatalecto , ut est hoc % 
Auct&r optfmus. Servius , in his u Centimetrum 
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Alphe-|-ne Immemor, at-j-que unanimls | false soda-|-libus. 

(Catullus. 

In this metre Theocritus wrote his twenty-eighth Idyl — 

rXauxaij, | a | clagov a6a,-\-vocct<;. 

But the first foot, with him, is indifferently a spondee or a 
trochee ; whereas Catullus and Horace uniformly adhere to 
the spondee. ^ 

(No. 43.) — Choriambic Tetrameter . 

This species of verse consists of three choriambi, and a 
Bacchius (i. e. an iambus and a long syllable) ; as, 

Jane pater, | Jane tiiens, | dive biceps, | biformis. 

(Septimius Serenus . 

Tu bene si | quid facias, | non meminls-|-se fas est. ( Ausonius . 
omne nemus | cum fluvils, | omne canat ,| profundum.* 

( Claudian . 

Fumida quid | thuricremls | ara paret | favlllls. (Mart. Cap . 

But it admitted variations ; each of the three choriambi 
being changeable to other feet of equal time : e. gr. 

Cul res era- 1 mugiunt | aurea clau-|-stra mundi. ( Serenus . 
Tibi vetus d-|-ra caluzt ^o-|-r!gine5 | sacello. ( Serenus . 

This metre was called Phalcecian , from the poet Pha- 
lcecius } who used it in some of his compositions, f 

Horace made an alteration, but certainly not an improve- 


* In the common editions of Claudian, this verse, and 
eight others of the same kind, accompanying it, ( Nupt . Hon . 
et Mar . Fescenn.) are improperly divided eadh into two lines 
(Nos. 50 and 49) ; thus — 

Omne nemus cum fluviis, 

Omne canat profundum. 

f Hoc Cereri metro cantasse Phalcecius hymnos 
Dicitur ; hinc metron dixere Phalcecion istud. 

( Terentianus , de Metr . 163. 
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ment, in this form of verse, by substituting a spondee, instead 
of the iambus, in the first measure (Od. 1, 8). 

. . . Te deos o-|-ro, Sybarin | cur properes | amando .... 
for this I conceive him to have intended as a single verse. 
If divided into two lines, making with the preceding verse a 
stanza of three, as we see it in some editions ; thus — 
Lydia, die, per omnes 
Te deos oro, Sybarin 
Cur properes amando .... 

the third line will be a Choriambic Dimeter (No. 49) like 
the first. But this, by the way, is a combination unprece- 
dented in Horace, who has not in any instance made a 
stanza of two verses of the same kind, with one of a dif- 
ferent species interposed; but who, in twelve other odes, 
uses a short Choriambic followed by a longer. — With re- 
spect to the second line, produced by this tripartite divi- 
sion (Te deos oro , Sybarin), if given as a Choriambic, it 
is one of mongrel kind — having the penultima and ante- 
penultima both short; which is not the case in any of 
the legitimate species of Choriambic. — Treating of the 
Tetrameter which is the subject of this section, Terentianus 
observes, “ Nec enim claudit choriambus honeste” (De 
Metr. 162.) — Whatever may have been the ground of this 
objection to a final choriambus in the Tetrameter, the 
ancients appear to have entertained an equal aversion to it 
in all the other forms of Choriambic metre, not one of 
which terminates with a choriambus. Lest, therefore, the 
division of Horace’s line should produce a monster unknown 
to ancient Rome, let us be content to read it as a single 
verse — 

. . . Te deos oro, Sybarin cur properes amando . . . 
holding ourselves at liberty to consider it as a lame Chori- 
ambic Tetrameter. 


(No. 44.) — Asclepiadic Tetrameter . 

The Asclepiadic Tetrameter (so called from the poet 
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Asclepiades ) consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an 
iambus ; as, 

Maece-|-nas atavls | editS re- 1 -gibus. ( Horace . 

Non ll-j-lum poterant || flgere cus-|-pides. ( Seneca . 

Hdstls | dlrus adest || cum duce per-|-fido. ( Prudentius . 

Such is the form invariably observed by Horace — by 
Seneca (with only the one exception here noticed) in near 
two hundred lines — and by Prudentius, in above two hun- 
dred and fifty. — Sometimes, however, though very rarely, 
the first foot was made a dactyl ; as, 

. . . Effugi-\-xim> et miseros libera mors vocet. ( Seneca . 
Omnige - |-nfim genitor regna movens Deum. ( Mart . Capella. 
and, if the text be correct (which is rather doubtful), Mar- 
tianus Capella has, in three instances, made the second foot 
a Molossus ( ). 

The ccesura takes place at the end of the first choriambus ; 
which circumstance facilitates the scansion of this metre as a 
Dactylic Pentameter wanting the last syllable ; thus — 
Maice-|-nas ata-|-vis || edlte | regibus — 
and we learn from Terentianus that many of his contem- 
poraries were accustomed so to scan it ; though he himself 
condemns the practice. 

(No. 45.) - — Vis that gelidoe sidera brumce. ( Boethius . 

I should be inclined to consider this and all similar 
verses as Choriambic, and to scan them as Catalectic Te- 
trameters; thus — 

Vlse-|-bat gelidae | sidera bru-|-mae — 
were I not prevented by considerations which I have ex- 
plained in No. 5 B, where I have classed this metre as Dac- 
tylic, under the title of “ Phalcecian Pentameter” 

(No. 46.) — Choriambic Trimeter , or Glyconic . 

The Glyconic verse (so called from the poet Glyco) con- 
sists of a spondee, a choriambus, and an iambus ; as, 

Sic te | diva potens | CyprI ....*( Horace . 
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But the first foot was sometimes an iambus or a trochee, as 
Bonis | crede fuga-|-cibus. {Boethius. 

Vitis | Implicit ar- 1 -bores. (Catullus. 

Horace, however, who was very fond of the Glyconic, and 
has often employed it, invariably adheres to the spondee *, 
except in one solitary instance, viz. 

.... Ignis | Iliacas domos. ( Od. 1,15, 36. 

This species of verse, when it has a spondee in the first 
place, might be scanned as a Dactylic Trimeter. See No, 11. 

The Glyconic verse, followed by a Pherecratic (No. 48), 
produces what is called the Priapean (No. 3), as will appear 
on thus dividing a Priapean of Catullus — 
o co- 1 -Ionia, quae | cupis 
Ponte | ludgre Ion- 1 -go— *• 

or thus joining two of his # Choriambics — a Glyconic and a 
Pherecratic — with which combination he closes each strophe 
or stanza in his two choriambic odes. 

Dux bo-|-nae Vene-|-rls, bon* || conjii-|-gator a-|-moris. 

By a similar junction of each distich into a single line, the 
following effusion of Maecenas — given to us, and undoubtedly 
intended by him, as Choriambic — ^may 1 be read as Pria- 
pean. — By the way, this fragment is the only specimen X 
recollect to have seen of alternate Glyconicg and Phere- 
cratics continued in regular succession — except in what are 
called Priapeans ; to which class some of my readers may 
probably choose to refer these lines of Maecenas (See No, 3.) 
Debilem facito manu, 

Debilem pede, coxa : 

Tuber adstrue glbberum : 

Lubricos quate dentes : 

Vita dum sijperest, bene est, 

Hanc mihj, vel acutam, 

Si das, sustineo crucem . . . (ap. Senecam , Epist. 101 

Although neither Catullus nor Horace uses the Glyconic, 

* For the reason of Horace’s almost invariable observance of 
uniformity in his Odes, see a remark at the end of my Preface. 

c q 
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except in conjunction with verses of a different kind ; other 
writers composed entire poems in this metre ; as Boethius , 
1, 6; 2, 8; 3, 12; 4, 3 — Prudentius 9 Peri Steph . 7; Cont. 
Symm. % prcef. — and Terentianus , the preface to his treatise 
De Literis . — In tragic choruses also 9 it was used in conti- 
nuation, as in Seneca’s Here . Fur . Act 3, Here. (Et . Act 3, 
and Thyest . Act 2 — which last mentioned chorus consists 
entirely of Glyconics. 

(No. 47.) ....... Te deos oro, Sybarin — a spurious me- 
tre, produced by the improper division of Horace’s lame Te- 
trameter into two lines. See No. 43, page 287. 

(No. 48.) — Choriambic Trimeter Catalecticy or Pherecratic. 

The Pherecratic verse (so called from the poet Phere- 
crates) is the Glyconic (No. 46) deprived of its final syllable. 
It consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and a catalectic syl- 
lable, as 

.... Grato | Pyrrha sub an-|-tro. ( Horace . 

and, when thus composed, it might be scanned as a Dac- 
tylic Trimeter. See No. 11. 

But the first foot was sometimes a trochee or an ana- 
paest, rarely an iambus.* 

Tecta | fruglbiis ex-|-ples. ( Catullus . 

Dominis | pressus inl-|-quls. ( Boethius . 

Pwe?/-j-lajquS c&na-j-mus. ( Catullus . 

Anacreon, in a short Pherecratic ode, 

A* M ova’ou row TZpaia — 

the only one of the kind which we have from his pen — uses 
the spondee alone in the first place; though the anapaest 
likewise occurs in some Pherecratic lines which we see oc- 
casionally interspersed in some other of his pieces — Ho- 
race, who has employed this metre in six of his odes, uni- 


’* A Pherecratic effusion of Diogenes Laertius (1 . 11) 
has only a single line beginning with an iambus — all the 
others (fourteen in number) begin with spondees. 
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formly makes the first foot a spondee. — His friend Maece- 
nas was more partial to the trochee, as appears by the few 
lines of his composition quoted in page 289. — Martianus 
Capella preferred the spondee : e. gr. 

Temnit noctis honorem 
Prcefert antra subulci ; 

DurA et rupe quiescit ; 

Et, post regna Tonantis, 

Stramen dulcius herbae est. (Lib. 9. 

The Pherecratic, subjoined to the Glyconic (No. 46), 
produces what is commonly called the Priapean (No. 3), as 
I have shown under “ Priapean ” and “ Glyconic .” 

(No. 49.) — Choriambic Dimeter . 

The Choriambic Dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 
Bacchius, as 

Lydia, die, | per omnes .... (Horace. 

I cannot find a single Latin line in this metre, except the 
one here quoted, with seven others accompanying it in the 
same ode, and a dozen in Terentianus. But the appearance 
of it, as 

omn£ canat | profundum — 

is produced in some editions by an improper division of 
the Choriambic Tetrameter, No. 43, into two lines. See 
No. 43, page 287. 

(No. 50.) 

omne nemus | cum Jluvils — 

A spurious metre, produced by the improper division 
(just noticed) of the Choriambic Tetrameter, No. 43, into 
two lines. See No. 43, page 287. 


IONIC. 

Ionic verses are of two kinds, the Ionic a majore and 
the Ionic a minore , called likewise Ionicus Major and Ioni- 
c c 2 
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cus Minor, and so denominated from the feet or measures, 
of which they are respectively composed. 

(No. 51.) — Ionic a Majore, or Sotadic . 

The Ionic a majore (called Sotadic from the poet So- 
tades, who wrote much in this metre) is composed of that 
foot or measure called the Ionic a majore, which consists of 
a spondee and a pyrrichius, as convertimus • 

The verse contains three of these measures, and a half*, 
that is to say, three times the Ionic a majore, with a spondee 
added at the end of the line, for the sake of a more full and 
pleasing sound f — thus, 

Vocal ia | qua&dam memo-|-rant, consona | quaedam. 

( Terentianus . 

Quum prlma bre-|-vls, longa de-|-In, tertia | longa. 

( Terentianus . 

Thus constituted, the verse is a kind of choriambic, as will 
appear by the following division — 

Quum | prima brevis | longa dein | tertia lon-|-ga — 
and, by the addition of another syllable at each end, it would 
become a Choriambic Pentameter (No. 42), like Horace’s 
Tu ne | quaesierls, | scire ngfas, | quern mihi, quem | tibi . P . 
Nam quum | prlma brevis, | ldnga dein, | tertia lon-|-ga fit. 

But the verse admitted several variations in the three Ionic 
feet. One, in particular, seemed to be a favorite with the 
writers in this metre, as tending to give greater softness and 
harmony to the otherwise stiff and monotonous line, viz. the 
change of the third measure to a ditrochee, as 

* Metron pedibus namque tribus semipedem aptat .... 

* Spondeus erit terminus hujus tibi versus. 

( Terentianus , de Metris, S56, & 370. 

t A to pefyvos autem brevior quod est secundis, 

Versus male ne desinat, adhibentur in imo, 

Quas prima pedis portio longas habet ambas. 

Ita versus erit de tribus, et semipede uno. 

(Terentianus, de Ped. 168. 
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Ter corripu-|-i terribi-|-/£m manu 6?-|-pennem. (Petronius. 
Has, cum gemi-|-na compede, | dedicat c5-|-tenas, 

Saturne, ti-|-bi Z oil us, | annulos /?rz-|-ores. ( Martial . 

The same variation also took place in the other two Ionic 
feet or measures, as 

at Tovro Stoat dvfot vvagxtt. ( Sotades . 

Alter sonus | atque tempo-\-rxrni nota variata. (Terentianus. 

It is worthy of remark, however, that, in enumerating the 
trochees which this verse will admit, Terentianus does not at 
all notice the first foot or measure, as alterable to a ditrochee : 
and indeed, in about three hundred Sotadics of his own, 
he has only one example of a ditrochee in the first place, 
viz. de Lit . 96 — 

Sola coft£o-|-nans ipsa fit, ut prius notasti — 
unless perhaps we should find another in the following verse 
(de Literis, 195) — for it may be scanned in two different 
ways — 

Sic Patroclon | olim Hectorea manu perisse — or 
Sic Patroclon | olim, &c. 

But the example of Sotades is sufficient authority for the 
initial ditrochee. 

By a further variation, either of the long syllables in each 
of the three Ionic measures might be resolved into two short ; 
which resolution was considered as an improvement * : but 
it does not appear that both the long syllables were ever thus 
resolved at the same time. 

Pede tendite , | cursum addite, convolate plants. (Petr on. 

Ccectiius e-|-rit consimilis pedis figura. ( Terentianus . 

Solet integer | anapcestus et \ in fine locari. ( Terentianus . 

Hunc effici-|-<#, Minucius | ut quis vocitetur. (Terentianus. 
Catalexis enim dicitur | ea clausula | versfis. ( Terentianus • 
Ferrum timui, quod trepi-|-eft> male dabcit | usum. (Petron. 


* Nam, quo fuerint crebrius hi pedes minuti, 

Vibrare sonum versiculos magis videmus. 

(! Terentianus f de Metr. 334. 

c c 3 
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The scheme of the Ionic a majore will therefore be as fol- 
lows — 


1 

« -> V w 

1 

c 

3 
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— V w w w 
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But, the Ionic a majore not being (like the Ionic a minore ) 
subject to the laws of synapheia , the final syllable (as in the 
hexameter, &c.) may be short, without a concourse of con- 
sonants to make it long, or may terminate in a vowel or 
M un-elided before a vowel at the beginning of the next 
line — as we see by numerous examples in Terentianus, and 
a few likewise in a fragment of eight lines from the pen of 
Sotades, which is found in the Po'etce Minores Greedy 
page 497. 


(No. 52.) — Ionic a Minore .* 

The Ionic a minore is entirely composed of that foot or 
measure called the Ionic a minore , which consists of a pyrri- 
chius and a spondee, as Document . It is not confined to any 
particular number of feet or measures f, but may (like the 


* The Scholiast Acron, and, after him, the Dauphin editor 
of Horace, give the name of Sotadic to the Ionic a minore ; 
though it is not quite certain that Sotades ever wrote in this 
metre. His favorite measure was the Ionic a majore : and 
the near affinity of the two Ionics probably gave rise to the 
error — if it be an error. 

f Terentianus (De Ped. 152) says — 

A 9r* eXaao-ovoq autem cu'i nomen indiderunt, 

In nomine sic est, “ Diorriedes” Mrrpo* autem 
Non versibus istud, numero aut pedum , coarctant : 

Sed, continuo carmine quia pedes gemelli 
Urgent brevibus (tot numero jugando) longas, 

Idcirco vocari voluerunt o-vvaQeiav — 
which passage being liable to a misconstruction of the word 
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Anapaestics, No. 14) be extended to any length, provided only, 
that, with due attention to synapheia , the final syllable of the 
spondee in each measure be either natually long, or made 
long by the concourse of consonants* — and that each sen- 
tence or period terminate with a complete measure, having 
the spondee for its close f — both which rules we see ob- 
served by Horace in his Ionic production, Od. 3, 12. 

If divided into separate verses, we have a better reason for 
the division into lines of four measures, than for any other, 
viz. that such division alone will equally suit the Ionic poem 
of Horace above mentioned, and another in the same metre 
presented to us by Martianus Capella, lib. 4. cap. ult. Ho- 
race’s piece consists of forty measures ; that of M. Capella 
contains forty four ; and none of the other divisions, pro- 
posed by different critics, will suit these different numbers ; 
whereas they are both divisible by four . Indeed, that M. 
Capella (unacquainted, perhaps, with the nature of the syn - 
apheia in this species of composition, or regardless of such 
nicety,) actually intended his Ionics for tetrameter verses, is 


Urgent , it may be well to observe, that, in speaking else- 
where of the iambus, in which the short syllable precedes the 
long, he says, “ Parva longam urgei” — To return to the 
Ionic, he again observes — 

Air* eXa<rcrovo$ illam revocabit synapheian, 

Binis brevibus quae totidem jugare longas 
Ex ordine semper solet, et tenere legem , 

Non versus ut ullo numero pedum regatur, 

Sed carminis orsum peragat debita finis. (De Metr. 359. 
* Ita binae variantur, neque cedunt repetita 
Vice longae brevibus per synapheian. 

( Terentianus , de Metris , 350. 
f Sensum quoties terminat, aut carmina finit, 

Longas ratio est ponere, non breves, in imo, 

Pes integer ut sit geminus, simulque in aure 
Dulcem sonitum tempora longiora linquant. 

( Terentianus , de Ped. 164. 
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pretty evident from this circumstance, that they cannot be 
made to run on by synapheia, in any other form, whether dif- 
ferently divided, or undivided : for, in three of the lines, the 
final syllable is short, without any concourse of consonants to 
make it long; and a fourth terminates in am, un-elided be- 
fore a vowel at the beginning of the next line. 

It appears, therefore, that Horace’s Ionics may very safe- 
ly be divided as I here give them, and as Mr. Cuningham 
divided them near a qentury ago. 

Miserarum est | neque amori | dare ludum, | neque dulcl 
Mala vino | lavere, aut ex-|-animarl | metiientes 
Patruie ver-|-bera linguae. | Tibi qualum | Cythgreai 
Puer ales, ( tibi telas, | 5p£rosaj-|-que Mlnervae 
Studium aufert, | Neobule, | Llpanel | nitor HebrI, 

Simul unctos | Tiberlnls | hiimeros la-|-vit in undls *, 
eques Ipso | melior Bel-|-lerophonte f, | neque pugnd 
NequS segnl | pede vlctus ; | catus idem | per apertum 
Fugientes | agitato | gr^gS cervos | jaculari, et 
Celer arcto | latitantem | friiticeto ex-|-cipere aprum. 

Terentianus presents to us a few lines in this measure, 
which I here quote, together with the introductory verses in 
a different metre — the Ionic a majore — the whole divided 
as I find them in the Corpus Poetarum , commonly (but, I 


* It is truly astonishing that the Dauphin editor shauld ob- 
ject to the position of this line, as (in his opinion) deranging 
the order of things, and placing the act of bathing before the 
field exercises, which always preceded it ! But the transpo- 
sition of the words does not alter the grammatic construction, 
which is clearly and simply this — “ Simul ille (eques, &c. 
&c.) lavitf i. e. When he (after having displayed his feats of 
horsemanship, &c.) has laved his limbs in Tiber’s stream. 

f BeUeropkonte , with the final syllable long ; whence the 
reader will perceive that Horace used the proper form, 
Bellerophontes , not Bellerophon , which would give the ab- 
lative •te short. 
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think, erroneously *) attributed to Maittaire. The figures 
which I have prefixed to the lines, show, at one view, the 

* Though Maittaire wrote a dedication for the book, as he 
might have written a prologue to another man’s play, he has 
not given the slightest hint of his being the editor : and it is 
clearly evident to me, that neither he nor any scholar had any 
concern or agency in the editorship of the volumes, which 
are merely a servile re-impression from existing editions, and 
even those not the best that might have been procured at the 
time. To instance in Claudian, the following errors (with 
numerous others which I forbear to notice) are literally copied 
into our Corpus Poetarum from a small Amsterdam edition 
of 1677. Eridam (for Eridani) 4 Cons. H. 17 — Virihus 
(- vitibus ) L. Stil. 2, 199 — Festa ( Vesta) ib. 3, 169 — Domitos 
(domitor) ib. 33 — Rotanti (roranti) 6 Cons. H. 161, and again, 
R. Pros. 2, 122 — Astalii (ast alii) Nupt. H. & M. 213 — 
Manet (monet) ib. 236 — Paret (par et) In Eutr. 2, 297 — 
Qui (quae) ib. 445 — Parvus (pravus) ib. 496 — Vices (vires) 
B. Get. 1, 108 — JEtate (cestate) ib. 342 — Secundam (fecun - 
dam) Prob. & 01. Cons. 203 — Terra (tetra) In Ruf. 1, 27. 
But, Ohe! jam satis est , ohe , libelle ! otherwise I could fill a 
whole page with similar quotations from Claudian alone, with- 
out searching other parts of the volumes for such extraordi- 
nary specimens of inaccuracy as I have casually observed in 
Ausonius, Epist. 17, where the two following lines (the 
eight and ninth) are wholly omitted — 

Quotque super terram sidera zodiacu 
QuOt commissa viris Romana Albanaque fata . 

It were devoutly to be wished that some spirited enter- 
prising bookseller would oblige the classic world with a cor- 
rect publication of the Corpus Poetarum , from the best mo- 
dern editions. — # * # Since the date of this wish (A. D. 
1808), it has been partly realised in the pocket edition of the 
“ Regent's Classics ,” of which several (enumerated at the 
head of this volume) have been already printed under my 
inspection, as editor. April 1819. 
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number of measures contained in each. Speaking of the 
Ionic a minore , Terentianus says (de Metris 338) - — 

Sed, quale metrum continuet, nunc referemus, 

Dixi u Diomedem” pedis hujus esse formam. 

In carmine sic est : Diomedem modo magnum 
4 Dea fecit , dea belli dominatrix, Phrygas omnes 
4 ut in armis super aret ; patulis agmina campis 
4 Jacuerunt data leto ; «p) pavidi , tergaque dantes , 

3 Petierunt trepidas mvenia Trdjce . 

6 Simill lege sonantes numeros et Neobulse dedit und 
3 Modiilatus lepJde carmine Flaccus ; 

3 Miserarum est neque amort dare liidum 9 

3 Neque dillct mala vino lav ere, aut ex- 

4 - animari , «p) metuentes patruce verier a linguae . 

3 Ita blnae variant ur ; neque cedunt 

4 Itepetlfea vice longae br^vibus per synaphelam. 

In this arrangement, there is no appearance of regularity 
or design ; wherefore it is needless to make any remark on 
it. And, with respect to the distribution into uniform deca - 
podia (or paragraphs of ten feet, or measures) adopted by Dr. 
Bentley in Horace’s Ionics, it cannot here be admitted ; be- 
cause, to begin from Dea fecit, the divisions would very auk- 
wardly occur in the places where I have inserted the : if 
we begin from Diomedem modo magnum, they will occur yet 
more aukwardly after Campis, Vino, and Longce — leaving 
moreover a remnant of two measures at the conclusion : and, 
in either case, the final syllable of Linguae will be left ex- 
posed to elision, contrary to the law of synapheia . Indeed 
Terentianus evidently appears to have had no idea of those 
decapodia, otherwise he would have noticed them as well 
as the synapheia . He would likewise have made his own ex- 
emplification* an exact decapodion — and allotted another to 

* Dr. Bentley has expressed a doubt whether this passage 
be the production of Terentianus, or of Septimius Serenus. 
Hovo he came to think of Serenus, I cannot possibly con- 
ceive ; the context not affording even the slightest ground 
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the remark, Simili lege , &c. Then, after quoting a decapo- 
dion from Horace (which he has accidentally done, because 
the sense happened to terminate in that compass), he would 
have extended his concluding remark, Ita bin#, &c. to the 
same length, making, in all, four exact decapodia. But he 
has done nothing of all this : neither can we even divide his 
Ionics into uniform Tetrameters, on account of the elision in 
Linguce . It remains then to suppose that Terentianus — 
who acknowledges no set number of feet, no measure or li- 
mit, other than the writer’s convenience — intended his 
Ionics for four separate paragraphs of casual and indefinite 
'r length, without any greater regard to uniformity in that re- 
: spect, than was paid to it in the Anapaestic series in dramatic 
choruses. (See “ Anapcestic ,” No. 14?.) 

COMPOUND METRES. 

In this class I comprise those species of verse which are 
composed of two members taken from different classes, as, for 
example, 

Solvltur acris hiems grata vIcS [ veris et Favoni — 
of which the first member is Dactylic — the latter Tro- 
chaic. 

{ (No. 53.) — Dactylico -Iambic . 

(No. 54?.) — Iambico-Dactylic. 

Terentianus considers, as a single verse, the following in 
Horace, Epod. 1 1, which may, in that case, be called Dacty- 
lico- Iambic — 

.... Scrlbere verslculos, || amore perculsum gravl 


of suspicion that he was the author of these lines. They 
evidently appear to have been penned by Terentianus him- 
self, who intended them (I presume) for a sort of summary of 
the fifth book of the Iliad, as he has elsew here given, for an 
exemplification of the Adonic verse, a summary of the iEnetd, 
avowedly his own composition. De Metris , 4?4?3. 
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and likewise this, in Epod. 13, which consists of the same 
members as the preceding, only in reversed order — and may 
be termed Iambico-Dadylic — 

Nivesque deducunt Jdvem : || nunc mare, nunc slluae .... 

It is, however, more usual, and perhaps more proper, to 
divide each of them into two separate verses — the former, 

(a) Scrlberg versiculds, 

(5) amore perculsum gravl — 
the latter 

(b) Nlvesqug deducunt Jovem : 

(a) Nunc mare, nunc siluae — 

in each of which cases, the verse (a) will be a Dactylic Tri- 
meter Catalectic, No. 12 — and (b) an Iambic Dimeter, 
No. 29. 

To the union of the two members or verses into one line, 
exists this objection, that such combination will produce, in 
those two odes, no fewer than eight examples of poetic li- 
cence, in lengthening short syllables, or preserving vowels 
from elision, viz. 

Epod. 11. Inachik fur eRE, silvis, &c. 

Arguit, et lateRE petitus . , . 

Libera consili^, riec . . . 

Fervidiore meRO arcana ... 

Vincere mollitil? amor . . . 

Epod. 13. Reducet in sedem viCE. Nunc, &c. 

Levare diris pectoRA sollicitudinibus. 
Findunt Scamandri flumiAM, lubricus ... 
These are such liberties as Horace rarely allowed himself 
in his lyric compositions : for, in all his other odes, the only 
examples which I have noticed, are the following * — 

* I do not count Od. 2, 20, 13, or 3, 16, 26, because, in 
the former passage, the approved reading is 
Jam Daedal eo tutior Icaro — 
and, in the latter, 

.... quidquid arat non piger Appulus — which 
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Ufarrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor. 44. ( Od . 1, 3, 36. 

, . . . Certa sede ma net ; humor et in genas . . . .44. (1,13, 6. 
!. . . Angulus ridet, ubi non Hymetto . . . 37. (2, 6, 14. 

.Caeca ti met aliunde fata. 58. " (2, 13, 16. 

I Si non perintf immiserabilis .... 55. (3, 5, 17. 

Si fi git adamantinos .... 46. (3, 24, 5. 

LOssibus et cap iti inhumato. 7. (1, 28, 24. 

lEt Esquiliw^ * alites. 29. (Epod. 5, 100. 

L . . Threicio Aquilone sonant. Rapiamus, amici ... (13, 4. 

Now, as Horace so sparingly uses the poetic licence in his 
lother lyric productions, it seems hardly probable that he 
f ahould so unsparingly abuse it in those two. — But, on the 
Mother hand, an idea was entertained, that, in verses composed 
E : of two commata f, the final syllable of the first comma , like the 
I final syllable of a verse, might indifferently be either short 


Hrhich is perfectly consonant to Horace’s phraseology in an- 
other place, viz. Od. 1, 15, 26 — 

Sthenelus sciens 

Pugnae, sive opus est imperitare equis, 

•' Non auriga piger. 

B* The JE may here be either short or long (page 184) — 
fmd the foot either an iambus or a spondee : but Horace 
more frequently uses the spondee than the iambus in the 
third station of the Iambic Dimeter (page 267). 

+ A Comma is a segment or portion of a metre, taken from 
the beginning or the end ; as, for example, the dactylic pen - 
themimeris " ) Tityre , tu patulce — or the conclud- 
ing portion of the Hexameter ( "“ ) Ttgmine fdgi — both 

which segments are independently used as distinct metres ; 
the former being the Archilochian Trimeter Catalectic, No. 12 
— the latter, the Adonic, No. 13; viz. 

. . . arbori-j-busque co-|-mae. 12. ( Horace . 

Terriiit | urbem. 13. { Horace . 

Such portion of a metre was also called Tome, and sometimes 
Colon . 

d x> 
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or long. Concerning the Priapean (No. 3) Terentianus ob- 
serves — 

Nolunfc hunc incolumem ergo ; 

Sed de commatibus tradunt constare duobus . (de Metr. 1026- 
Nec mirabere syllabae finem commate primo . . . 

Nam, quia commata bina sunt, sumunt ambo supremas . 

(lb. 1039 

Quum 

Primi commatis ultima fiat libera legis. (75. 1092. 
and, of the Dactylic Pentameter — 

Scandunt pentametrum, duo sint quasi commata , quidam,. 

Ut pedibus binis semipedes superent. (de Metr . 29 

Quidam (quia gemino constat de commate versus) 

Cludere comma prius non timuere brevi .... 

Nam referre nihil, sit qualis syllaba fini ; 

Commataque hoc ipsum juris habere volunt. (lb. 57 — 6 
The Priapean, however, instead of being a single Dactyli 
verse of two commata, is in reality two distinct Choriamb’ 
verses, as I have shown in pages 235 and 289 : and the idea 
which some people (quidam) are said to have entertained o 
the Dactylic Pentameter, seems to have arisen from a mi * 
conception of the effect of the common ccesura (page 160 
which would have equally lengthened a short syllable in th*\ 
third semifoot as in the fifth — where, after all, it is very 
rare to find a short syllable, as I have shown in page 239 j 
though, if Ovid and other elegiac poets had coincided in 
opinion with those quidam, we might expect to find as fre-* 
quent examples of short syllables in the fifth semifoot, as at 
the close of the line. — Besides, if the commata enjoyed the 
privilege attributed to them in the lines of Terentianus above 
quoted, why do we not see its effects in the Galliambic metre,. 
No. 34, and the Archilochian Heptameter, No. 56 ? — In 
Catullus’es Galliambic poem of ninety-three lines, there 
occurs not a single verse which has not the final syllable of 
the first division either naturally long, or rendered long by the; 
concourse of consonants ; though Catullus is well known ta 
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have unscrupulously availed himself of every admissible li- 
cence. — In the Archilochian Heptameter, the first member 
terminates with a dactyl, as the first of the Priapean is said to 
terminate: but — unlike to the Priapean, which very fre- 
quently has the final syllable of that pretended dactyl long — * 
the Archilochian always terminates its first member with a 
proper legitimate dactyl, having the final syllable short. This 
is invariably the case in Horace, in Boethius, and in Pruden- 
tius, who has used that metre in two of his poems, one of 
which contains above a hundred Archilochian Heptameters. 

I conclude on the subject, by submitting to the reader, whe- 
ther the decision, which allows both members or commata of 
a verse or metre equally to enjoy the privilege of neutrality 
in their final syllables, be not in fact equivalent to an acknowt 
ledgment that they are, to all intents and purposes, two se- 
parate verses . 

(No. 55.) — Greater Alcaic . 

This' metre is a compound of the simple Iambic and the 
Choriambic. It consists of an Iambic measure (i. e. two 
feet, properly both iambi ) and a long catalectic syllable, fol- 
lowed by a choriambus and an iambus ; the ccesura uniformly 
taking place after the catalectic syllable * : e. gr. 

Vides | ut al-|-ta j| stet mvg can-|-didum . . . , ( Horace • 

Venus | rever-|-sum || spernat add-|-mdera. ( Claudian . 


* Lest it be supposed that Horace intended a difference of 
structure in the following verses — ( Od . 3, 4, 41, and 3, 6, 6) — 
Vos lene consilium et datis, et dato .... 

Hinc orane principium , hue refer exitura — 
it is to be remembered, that, by pronouncing the penul- 
timate /, in Consilium and Principium , as our initial Y, we 
lengthen the short antepenultimate /, and thus, by means, 
of the synseresis and elision, preserve the metre inviolate, 
viz. Consil-y et 9 Princip-yhuc , as shown under u Synceresis” 
page 173. 

d d 2 
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(56.) Archilochian Heptameter . 

But the first foot of the iambic portion is, of course, al- 
terable to a spondee — 

0 ma- |-tre pul-|-chra || fllia pul-|-chrior. (Horace. 

Vxctum | fate-|-tur || Delos apol-|-lfaem. (Claudian. 

Cceles- j-tis ar-|-cls || nobilis In-|-c6la. ( Prudentius . 

Horace much more frequently has a spondee than an 
iambus in the first place ; and Prudentius always a spondee. 

The Alcaic is sometimes scanned to make two dactyls of 
the latter colon ; thus, 

Vides | iit al-]-ta | stet mve | candidum • 

Although Horace — who has made greater use of this 
metre in his lyric compositions, than of any other — never 
employed it, except in conjunction with two other species of 
verse (Nos. 30 and 58) — other writers have composed entire 
poems in it alone, as Prudentius, who has a long piece en- 
tirely consisting of unmixed Alcaics, Peri Steph. 14* — and 
Claudian, a shorter production, In Nupt. Honor. Fescenn. 

The Alcaic verse is sometimes convertible into a Sapphic 
(No. 37) or a Phalaecian (No. 38), as shown under “ Pha- 
Icecian .” 

(No. 56.) — Dactylico- Trochaic Heptameter , or Archilochian . 

The Archilochian Heptameter consists of two members, the 
first a Dactylic Tetrameter h priore , No. 6, the latter an 

1 thy phallic. No. 41 — in other words, the first division con- 
tains four feet from the beginning of the Dactylic Hexameter, 
the fourth being always a dactyl — the latter portion consists 
ofyhree trochees : e. gr. 

Sdlvitur | acris hi-|-ems gra-J-ta vice || veris ( et Fa-|-voni. 

( Horace . 

Quam van- 1 -Is ter-[-ras am-|-malia || perme-|-ant fi-|-guris. 

( Boethius * 

Festus a-|-postoli-|-cl no- 1 -bis redit || hie dl-|-es tri-|-umphi. 

( Prudentius . 

It is somewhat remarkable, that, although each of the first 
three feet may be either dactyl or spondee at pleasure, Pru- 
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dentius has invariably made the first and second dactyls, and 
the third a spondee, in every verse of this kind which we 
have from his pen — amounting to near a hundred and forty. 
— Neither Horace nor Boethius regarded uniformity in that 
respect. 

As Horace and Boethius always have the caesura be- 
tween the dactylic and trochaic portions of this metre, and 
as the line is immoderately long, I should have been tempt- 
ed to think that it was intended for two distinct verses; 
thus — 

Solvitur | acrls hi-|-ems gra-|-ta vIcS (No. 6) 

Verls | et Fa-|-v5ni. (No. 41) 
but I observe in Prudentius several lines which cannot be 
so divided without splitting words ; and Terentianus notices 
this metre as a single verse. — See some remarks on it in 
page 303. 

Although Horace has not used the Heptameter, except 
in conjunction with a verse of different kind, Boethius and 
Prudentius have poems entirely consisting of unmixed Hep- 
tameters. 

(No. 57.) — > Dadylico -Trochaic Heptameter Acephalus . 

This metre (for which I do not find any name) consists of 
an Acephalous Dactylic Tetrameter ^ posteriore (No. 9) and 
an Ithy phallic (No. 41); as, 

Mea | tibia | dlcere | versus |j destl-|-tlt La- 1 -tin os. 

( Terentianus • 

It was probably intended for two separate verses — * 

Mea | tibia | dlcSrg | versus 
Desti-|-tlt L&-|-tInos — 

but that is a question of very little importance, as there 
are not, I believe, any lines extant in this metre, except 
about half a dozen employed by Terentianus in describing 
and exemplifying it. — He mentions it as a single verse. 

J> d -3 
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(No. 58.) — Dactylico-Trochaic Tetrameter , or Lesser Alcaic. 

This metre consists of two dactyls followed by two tro- 
chees ; as, 

Levia | personu-|-ere | saxa. ( Horace . 

Luxurl-|-ae Nero | saevl-|-entis. ( Boethius . 

It might, however, be placed in the class of Choriambics, 
and thus scanned as a Trimeter, of a different species from 
the Gly conic (No. 4*6) — 

Levia | personue-|-r£ saxa — 

since we see the initial dactyl sometimes occurring in one 
species of Choriambic, the Asclepiadic Tetrameter (No. 44) 
— and the concluding Bacchius used in two others, viz. the 
Tetrameter (No. 43) and the Dimeter (No. 49). 

(No. 59.) — Proceleusmatic . 

The Proceleusmatic * verse is supposed to consist of four 
Proceleusmatic feet : but, as the fourth foot, having its last 
syllable lengthened by the final pause, would thus exceed the 
due measure of four times, an Anapaest is introduced in its 
stead, or a Tribrachys, which, by means of the lengthening 
pause, becomes an Anapaest, of equal time with the Proce- 
leusmatic : e. gr. 

Pent ablt | avipedis | animula | leporis. ( Terentianus . 
et amita | VenSria | properiter | oblit ; 

Cut brevi-|-a melt a t | modifica | reclno, ( Ausonius . 

On this metre Terentianus remarks — 

Hunc nos pedibus scandere convenit jugatis : 

Et trimeter erit : tribrachys in fine resistet. ( de Ped. 107* 

* So called by Diogenes Laertius , who has left us a couple 
of such lines in the Life of his cynical namesake. ' 

f Melea . — Instead of Mela , (which appears in the only 
edition that I have seen) I have ventured to substitute 
Melea > the original uncontracted Greek form, like Tempea , 
quoted in pages 100 and 1Q7. — The metre requires it. 
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WITH respect to the most advantageous combination of 
feet to compose a hexameter verse, no general rule can be 
given, which is not liable to a thousand exceptions; for, 
though alternate dactyls and spondees be pleasing in one 
line, a different distribution will be equally captivating in the 
next — and another, dissimilar to either of the former, will 
have its charm in a third. In short, harmonious variety is 
the object to be pursued : for, the most happy arrangement 
of w'ords that could possibly be devised, would pall upon the 
ear, if repeated through a few successive verses.* But such 


* Here be it observed, once for all — wherever I give my 
opinion that a word of this or that kind may, consistently 
with harmony, be placed in such or such position — wherever 
I say that such or such verse to me appears happy in its struc- 
ture — I uniformly speak with a view to the real quantity of 
the syllables, not to what is called accent . I have no objec- 
tion to any man’s accenting the words according to his own 
judgment or fancy; and, whatever may be his system of 
accentuation, I shall not presume to condemn it as wrong. 
But, if the accent be so managed, as to confound the quan- 
tity, and to transform an iambus to a trochee, as bond to 
bono — an anapaest to a dactyl, as studio to studio ', &c.&c. — 
in that case, the words and verses no longer present the 
same sounds on which I have given an opinion : and I request 
that no opinion, expressed in these pages, may be applied 
to any word or verse pronounced otherwise than with its 
proper quantity — the short syllables pronounced short — 
the long syllables, long. And this I particularly wish to be 
observed whenever there is question of the longer words, of 
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monotony is easily avoided: the infinite diversity in the length 
and quantity of Latin words not only allows, but even compels, 
the poet to vary his measure in every line. Hence, when- 
ever he undertakes to describe a slow lingering motion, or to 
handle a grave or solemn or melancholy subject, he can, by 
the weight of heavy spondees, retard the march of his lines, 
and thus longer detain the picture in his reader's view : when 
he wishes to express haste, rapidity, confusion, impetuosity, 
ungovernable passion, he readily finds a number of light 
dactyls to give wings to his verse : when pomp, grandeur, and 
magnificence, are his theme, he is never at a loss for two or 
three dactyls to make a noble entry, with one or two spondees 
following in their train. 

But, however happy the choice of feet may be in other 
respects, neither beauty nor harmony can result from the 
combination, without a due attention to the ccesura . 

The term Ccesura is used by grammarians in two accept- 
ations — first, as applied to whole verses — secondly, as 
applied to single feet. * 

In the former acceptation, the Ccesura (or Tome f ) means 


four, five, six, seven syllables. — If the reader shall pro- 
nounce any verse or word with any other than its true quan- 
tity, and shall, in that altered state, apply to it any opinion 
that I have given, he will pervert my language, and make it 
say what 1 have neither said nor meant to say. 

* Priscian uses the term in both acceptations, Par- 
titiones , lib. 1. 

f The term Tome is likewise applied to the segment or 
portion of a verse regularly divided in a particular part. So 
Terentianus uses it ; viz. 

Si penthemimeres talis praemissa tome sit, 

Quae primo spondeon habet, mox dactylon addit, 

Turn post semipedem, &c. ( de Metris % 220. 

Thus, 

Tltyre , tu pat ula; 
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the division of a verse into two portions or members *, afford- 
ing a little pause or rest for the voice, in some convenient 
part, where the pause may take place without injury to the 
sense or harmony of the line ; as, 

Tantae molis erat«£D Romanam condere gentem. ( Virgil. 
Errabant, acti fatis,«p) maria omnia circum. ( Virgil. 

from which examples, it appears that the Ccesura is not 
exclusively confined to a particular part of the Hexameter 
verse, as is the case in the Pentameter, which (like the 
modern English and French Alexandrine f ) is invariably 
divided by the Ccesura into two equal portions. 

The Ccesura the most approved in heroic poetry was that 
which took place after the penthemimeris £ (page 162); and 


is called a Heroic Tome; and 

Quorum quce forma pulcherrima y 
a Bucolic Tome — as explained in the subsequent pages. 

* Each of the portions, thus separate, is likewise called a 
Comma , as, in Terentianus, " Comma prius” “ Comma 
posterius” 

+ But not our decasyllabic or heroic verse, which, like the 
Latin Hexameter, varies its Ccesura : e. gr. 

Of man’s first disobedience, Jp) and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, ,£3) whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, ^3) and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden, «p) till one greater man 
Restore us,«£Q and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heav’nly Muse, &c. ( Milton . 

J On this subject the following remark occurs in A. Gel- 
lius, 18, 15 — u Marcus Varro scripsit , observasse sese in 
versu hexametrot quod omnimodo quintus semipes verbum 
finiret — Dr. Bentley has taken pains to prove the in- 
accuracy of Varro’s observation, by the practice of Lu- 
cretius and Catullus, his contemporaries, who have not 
observed that rule : and Mr. Dawes has undertaken to refute * 
Dr. Bentley’s argument, by showing that Varro was born 
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this was particularly distinguished as THE Heroic Ccesura 
( Tome heroica) — e. gr. 

at domus | Interi-|-dr Jp regali splendida luxu . . . (Virgil, 
Julius, a mag- 1 -no Jp) demissum nomen Iulo. ( Virgil, 

Praesen-|-temque vi-|-rls.£Ointentant omnia mortem. ( Virgil, 
Ldctanr|-tes ven-|-tos, .£9 tempestatesque sonoras. ( Virgil, 

Instead, however, of the ccesura at the exact penthemimeris^ 
a different division was equally admitted as heroic, which 
took place after a trochee * in the third foot : e. gr. 
Effigi-J-em statu-|-ere, Jp) nefas quae triste piaret. ( Virgil , 

before Catullus and Lucretius, though they died before him ; 
whence it may be supposed that he had written the above 
quoted remark previous to the publication of their poems. — 
Whether Varro did or did not read Lucretius or Catullus — 
to say nothing of Homer, Hesiod, and other Greek poets, all 
equally inobservant of the penthemimeral caesura - — he 
certainly read Ennius : and, in the remaining fragments of 
Ennius which have reached our times, there appear above 
fifty examples of the fifth semifoot not terminating a word* 
that is to say, that, on an average, every tenth hexameter, 
of Ennius, now extant, contradicts the assertion attributed 
to Varro. — Could Varro, so famed for his learning and accu* 
racy, have made an unfounded assertion, which every school- 
boy in Rome was capable of disproving? Rather let us 
suppose that Varro’s words have not been correctly trans- 
mitted to us — but that they have, in some way or other, 
been mis-stated, so as to make him say either more or less 
than he intended. 

* A trochee may occur, as part of a dactyl, in each of the 
five dactylic stations of the Hexameter. — The first, third, 
and fifth trochees are found in the following line — 

Namque m£-|-trum czr-\-tique pe-|-des nume-| -rusque co-| . 

-ercent. ( Terentianus , 

The second and fourth appear in this other — 

Deser -\-tamque do- 1 -miim dul-| -cesque re-|-vlsere | natos. 

(Lucan, 
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Tectfc me-|-tu pgt)f-|-ere : Jp) ruunt de montibus amnes. 

( Virgil. 

Cum sdci-|-Is na-| -toque, 43 penatibus, et magnis dis. ( Virgil . 
Sed vo-|-t!s $T%Q\-\-busqut jubent exposcere pacem. 

( Virgil. 

Jnfan-'-dum, re-| -gina, Jp) jubes renovare dolorem. (Virgil. 
Ter, frus-|-tra com-| -prensa, Jp) manus effugit imago. 

( Virgil. 

On this division, see the remarks in a subsequent page, 
under “ The third foot .” 

The Ccesura after the hephihemimeris was also approved as 
heroic; viz. 

Inde to-|-rd pat£r | iEne-|-2« Jp sic orsus ab alto. ( Virgil ♦ 
Clgmo-|-res sftnul | h5rren-|-bos Jp ad sidera tollit. ( Virgil • 
Fluctlbus | oppres-|-s5s Tr6-J-2Is, Jp ccelique ruina. (Virgil. 
Ilia do- 1 -Ids dl-|*rumqug ng-| fas Jp in pectore versat. 

( Virgil. 


». Dum sta-j-bat reg-|-no Incolu-|-7w?s, Jp regumque vigebat 
f- Conciliis. ( Virgil. 

Ille re- 1 -git dlc-|-tls ard-| -rr.os, Jp et pectora mulcet. ( Virgil. 
I The Ccesura after the third foot , dividing the verse exactly 
ft* into halves, was utterly disapproved, as giving to the line a 
f certain levity unsuited to heroic themes, and degrading it to. 

a Priapean. ( See No. 3.) — Of the Hexameter so divided, 
| Terentianus says (de Metr. 1023, -28, -44), 

1L Qui tamen heroon factis indignus habetur ; 

It Namque tome media est versu non apta severo . . • 

?Ipse etenim sonus indicat esse hunc lusibus aptum • . . 

■' Versus ergo magistri vocant hos Priapeos — 
and he instances in the following line of Virgil, which was 
condemned, as Priapean — 

r Cul non I dlctus Hy-|-£ls puer, I Jp et Batonia Delos? 

> (Geo. 3, 6. 

J But Virgil does not appear to have felt so violent an 
antipathy to the middle caesura, as those learned magistri 
, (entertained ; since he did not scruple occasionally to use 
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it in other passages besides that above quoted*: for 
example — 

Exple-|-rl men-|-tem nequit , | «p) ardescitque tuendo. 

(Mn. 1, 717. 

His lacry-|-mls vl-|-tam damns > | «£D et miserescimus ultro. 

(2, 145. 

Portico-bus 15n-|-g!s fugit , | «p) et vacua atria lustrat. 

(2, 528. 

Avul-|-sumque hume-|-rls caput 9 1 et sine nomine corpus. 

(2, 558. 


* It is worthy of remark, that the verse, which Teren- 
tianus has singled out to bear the Priapean stigma, should 
occur, not in the unrevised pages of the iEnei'd, but at the 
opening of a book of the Georgies : for, though not written 
in the same lofty strain as the iEne'id — which latter poem, 
notwithstanding an occasional unpolished line, evidently dis- 
plays a material improvement in the poet’s versification — yet 
the Georgies received his last corrections, his finishing 
polish ; and it is hardly probable, in such case, that he would, 
in the very exordium of one of his books, suffer a line to 
remain which was not perfectly justifiable. — Let me add, 
that, on opening Statius for a different purpose, I casually 
observe the three following examples within the compass of 
a single page, viz. Silv. lib. 2, carra. 1, 20, 25, 81 — 

Specta-|-tumque ur-|-bl scelus, | *£Q et puerile feretrum. 
Vlx tenu-|-I sjfmi-|-lls comes , | .£0 offendique tenendo. 
Amplex-|-usqu£ si-]-nu tulit, | «£0 et genuisse putavit. 
And Statius, though inferior to Virgil in genius and judg- 
ment, was not inferior to him in correctness of ear — and 
certainly not a careless or slovenly poet, as his verses would 
sufficiently testify, even without that evidence which he has 
himself afforded to us, of the twelve years employed by him 
in composing and polishing the twelve books of his Thebais— 
O mihi bissenos multum vigilata per annos 
Thebai ... . ( Theb . 12, 821. 
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It must, however, be acknowledged, that the magistri — 
though, perhaps, too fastidious in condemning such verses as 
un-heroic — were certainly right in preferring the penthe - 
mimeral or hephthemimeral ccesura to the middle division. 

The Ccesura between the fourth and fifth feet was con- 
• sidered by grammarians as peculiarly adapted to pastoral 
poetry — more particularly (I conceive)' when the fourth foot 
was a dactyl * : and it was therefore termed the Bucolic 
Ccesura ( Tome bucolica) : e. gr. 

Stant vitu-|-li, et tene-|-rls mu-| -gitibus | ^pO aera complent. 

( Nemesian . 

Idas | lanige-|-ri domI-|-wws gregis, | «p) Astacus horti. 

( Calphumius . 

Communis Paphie dea sidtris , 4^ et dea floris. (Ausonius. 
and it is certain that such division (whether from chance or 
design) very frequently occurs in the pastorals of Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus. — Virgil, however, appears to have 
entertained no partiality to the Bucolic Ccesura — if, indeed, 
that distinction was at all known in his time : for, although 
he professedly took Theocritus for his model, and prides 
..himself in the imitation f , he did not think proper to imitate 
.the Sicilian bard in the structure of his lines. — In the 
. pastorals of Calphumius and Nemesian, two contemporary 
Jpoets, who wrote about three centuries posterior to Virgil, 
f some readers may perhaps fancy they perceive something 
like an appearance of attention to what was called the 
Bucolic Ccesura: but I confess I cannot discover sufficient 
jOf it to convince me that they actually studied it, or con- 
sidered it as in any wise contributive to the beauty of pas- 

v — — 

I * In particularising the dactyl here, I do not know that I 
am countenanced by any ancient grammarian. But, in those 
.verses of Theocritus which have the Bucolic Ccesura , the 
fourth foot most commonly is a dactyl, 
k f Primae Syracosio dignata est ludere versu 

Nostra, nec erubuit silvas habitare, Thalia. (EcL 6, 1. 
e'e 
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toral composition. — Ausonius, who flourished about aj 
century later than they, makes indeed incidental mention of 
the Tome Bucolica (Epist. 4, 88) : but I cannot see that he 
paid any particular attention to it in his Idyls, which do not, 
in that respect, differ from his other poems. In fact, it as 
frequently happens in the heroic as in the pastoral verses of 
the Latin poets, that the fourth foot terminates a word ; and,; 
of the lines so constructed, there is hardly one in a thousand 
which has not a caesura in the third or fourth foot : so that, on 
examination, the Tome Bucolica will not prove to be more 
peculiarly -characteristic of pastoral than of heroic poetry: 
and though the term may (like Penthemimeris 9 &c.) be con- 
veniently used as a name , to designate a particular division 
or a particular portion of the hexameter verse — for which 
purpose alone it was used by Ausonius — no further con- 
sequence attaches to it. 


In the second acceptation, the Ccesura means “ the 
division or separation which takes place in a foot, when that 
foot is composed of syllables belonging to separate words,” 
as observed in sect. 46, where its nature and effects are ex- 
plained. In the latter sense alone I mean to use it in the] 
remaining pages of this Analysis, in which I propose sepa- 
rately to view each foot of the Hexameter in successive;] 
order: and, whenever I have occasion to mention the division] 
of the verse , I shall employ the other term, Tome.* 

A due attention to the Ccesura is essentially necessary taj 
the beauty and harmony of versification. A verse in whichj 
it is neglected — in which the isolated feet seem to shun all 
society with each other, and the words singly and sullenlj 
stalk on in stiff procession — is uncouth in the extreme, and 
wholly void of all poetic grace ; as, for example, 

Sparsis | hastls | late | campus | splendet St | horret. (Ennius 

* Not thereby meaning to establish a distinction between 
two words perfectly synonymous, but simply wishing to avoid 
circumlocution or confusion. 
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Has res | adte | scrlptas, | LucI, | mislmus, | iEli. ( Lucilius . 
DIsper-|-ge hostes, | dlstrahe, | dlduc, | divide, | differ. 

( Ennius . 

Non me | morfbus | Ilia, sed | herbls, | Improba | vlcit. 

( Propertius . 

On the other hand, the frequent recurrence of the Ccesura 
— which, while it breaks the feet, tends to link the words 
with each other — greatly contributes to the smooth easy 
fluency and harmony of the verse : and this effect is equally 
produced, whether the division take place after a semifoot, 
or after a trochee * : e. gr. 

Longa di-|-es h5mi-]-n! docii-|-It pa-|-rere le-|-ones. (Tibull. 
Nec tumu-|-lum cu-|-ro : s&pe-|-llt na-|-tura re*|-lictos. 

(Mcecenas. 

Quid frau-|-dare jii-|-vat vI-]-tem cre-|-scentibus | uvls? 

(Tibullus. 

Per sa- 1 -rum statii-|-It Baby-|-lona Se-|-mlramts | urbem. 

(Propertius. 

Te spec-|-tem, su-|-prema mi-|-hl quum | ven^rit | hora. 

(Tibullus. 

Jura si- 1 -lent, mue-|-sta*que ta-]-cent sine | vlndice | leges. 

(Pedo. 

Note, however, that, if two successive trochees occur 
in the second and third feet, they will, in general, produce 
a disagreeable effect, giving to the verse a flippant desul- 
tory motion, extremely unpleasing to a poetic ear : as, for 
example — 

Vos quoque \ signa vl-| -detis, aqua! dulcis alumnae, 

Quum cla -| -more pa-|-r5£w manes fundere voces. (Cicero. 
Ergo msi-\-gisque ma -| -gisque vlri nunc gloria claret. (Ennius. 

# When I speak of a trochee in this and the subsequent 
pages, I mean a solid trochee, consisting of a single word, 
or the last two syllables of a word — not a semifoot joined 
with a short monosyllable. The monosyllables will be sepa- 
rately noticed in treating of the several feet. 

e E 2 
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Quum te \jussit \&-\-bere puellam cornua Juno. (Propertius. 
Et gTa.Yi-\-ora r&-\-pendit iniquis pensa quasillis. (Propertius. 

The result will be nearly as disagreeable, if two trochees 
occur in the third and fourth feet : e. gr. 

Intere-|-a sol | albi?* re-|-cmft in infera noctis. (Ennius. 
. . . Incl-|-dunt : ar-| -bustd pra£-|-5ft# securibu’ caedunt. 

(Ennius. 

. • . Pruden-|-tem, qul | multa 15-| -quive tScereve posset. 

( Ennius . 

But the effect is more conspicuously striking in the follow- 
ing verse of Homer (Iliad, ¥, 116) ; which, however, has, in 
that place, its peculiar beauty, as well depicting the broken 
irregular march of men and mules up hill and down dale, 
over rough and over smooth. 

Poll'd d’ an-|-5«^,kat-|-5w^,par-|-5w^ate, | dochmia 1 t’ £lthon. 

In another place, too, Homer has most happily employed 
the aid of trochees, to describe Sisyphus’s huge stone bound- 
ing and thundering down the hill, Od. A, 597 — 

Autis ep-| -cit'd pe-| -donde ku-|-lIndeto | Idas analdes. 

Nor has Virgil less happily used the second and third 
trochees in the following passage, which finely expresses the 
tumultuous impetuosity of the warring winds — 

Incubuere mari, totumque a sedibus imis 

Una E\i-\-rusque ruunt, creberque procellis 

Africus. (JEn. 1, 85. 

These, however, are extraordinary cases, and not to be 
taken as models for imitation on common occasions. 

But two successive trochees may agreeably occur in the 
first and second feet ; as, 

cere cl-| -ere viros, Martemque accendere cantu. ( Virgil. 
Fldmma nl-| -tore suo templorum verberet aurum. (Ovid. 
or in the fourth and fifth ; as, 

Ergo | desidl-|-Sm qul-\-ciimque v5-| -cavit ilmorem . . . (Ovid. 


* So in print. Perhaps Ennius wrote almu\ 
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Et glau-|-cas sall-]-ces, casl-| -unique cr¥)-\-cumque rubentem. 

( Virgil . 

Three trochees likewise* or four, may advantageously be 
placed in different positions ; viz. 

arm'd pro-|-cul cur-brusque vi- 1 -rum ml-| -rdtur inanes. ( Virg. 
Ldetus i-|-dumae-|-I do-| -navit ho- 1 -wore triumphl. ( Statius . 

Talia | voce r£-|-fert, 6 | terque qu&-| •terque beat!. ( Virgil . 

Dulcis et | dlta qul-|-es, \Anc\-\-dceque simillima morti. 

( Virgil . 

Cumque su-|-joer5o fb-]-ret B&by-|-lon sp5ll-| •and'd tropaeis . . . 

(Lucan, 

On these combinations it may be proper to observe, that, 
as far as we can judge from the practice of the Latin poets, 
they strongly reprobated a junction of the second and third 
trochees, or of the third and fourth ; for very few ex- 
amples of either are to be found. The combination of the 
fourth and jjfth occurs much more frequently, though not 
near so often as that of the first and second . That of the 
first , third , and fifth seems to have been universally ap- 
proved and admired, as it frequently appears in every species 
of hexameter composition. — Of four trochees , placed con- 
formably to my idea, (that is to sa first, second, fourth) 
and fifth*) I cannot here prpduce an instance; and I have 
reason to believe that it would not be easy to find one : but 
the following lines, pieced together from odd hemistichs of 
Virgil, will sufficiently answer the purpose of exempli- 
fication — 

drmd \X-\-rumque ca-|-no . . . fi-| -dumque ve-| -hebat 5-|-ronten. 
Audet ad Afire vi-|-rum . . . trgpi-| -dusque r <d-\-pente r8-|-fugit. 

From the general structure of the Hexameter, let us now 
proceed to examine each individual foot. 


* For, if otherwise distributed, the four trochees will pro- 
duce an unpleasant effect, as in this cantering line of Horace, 
Dlgnum ] mente d6 -| -moque \&r\-gentis hd-| -nest'd Ne-|-ronis. 
e e 3 
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The first foot, 

if a dactyl, may very well consist of a single word ; as, 

Ttegia | Solis erat sublimibus alta columnis. (Ovid. 

or a monosyllable and a word of two short syllables — 

Si nit a | cum vestris valuissent vota, Pelasgi. (Ovid. 

or a trochee and a short monosyllable — 

Lend per | innumeros iret pictura penates. ( Claudian . 

or part of a word, leaving a semifoot or a trochee for the 
succeeding foot — 

dbtegi-\-tur densa caligine mersa vetustas. (Silius. 

imperi-\-osd Fames, leto vicina Senectus. ( Claudian . 

or part of a word which furnishes the entire penthe- 
mimeris — 

Btlltro-\-phdnft-\-as indignaretur habenas. (Claudian. 

Aptn-\-ninicd-\-lcs bellator filius Auni. (Virgil, 

amphrtrjj- 1 -dnia-\ -des, aut torvo Jupiter ore. ( Petronius . 

or a trochee, and part of the ensuing word — 

Colla di-\-u gravibus frustra tentata lacertis. (Lucan, 

drdet ah- | -ire fuga, dulcesque relinquere terras. ( Virgil . 

tile Cle-\’Onc£-\-i projecit terga leonis. (Lucan, 

ipsa vo-\-lubili-\-tas libratum sustinet orbem. (Ovid. 

or a monosyllable, and part of the word following — 
et vacu-\-os mcesto lustr&runt lumine montes. ( Val . Flaccus. 
Hos abd-\-lere raetus magici jubet ordine sacri. (Statius, 
et Phdt- 1 - thonte- 1 -ae perpessus damna ruin®. (Claudian. 
Te Lace-\-dcemoni-\-o velat toga lota Galeso. (Martial. 

Sometimes, but neither always nor often, three mono- 
syllables, or two monosyllables joined with the first syl- 
lable of the subsequent word, here stand tolerably well ; and 
that is as much as can be said in favor of such combin- 
ations: e.gr. 

et tot in | Hesperio collapsas sanguine gentes. (Lucan. 
Turn his ad | occasum, bis se convertit ad ortum. (Ovid. 
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Turn fit o-\-ddr vim plagae mactabilis instar. ( Lucretius . 

Sic in a-\-more Venus simulacris ludit am antes. (. Lucretius . 

If the foot be a spondee, it may agreeably consist of part 
of a word, leaving a semifoot or a trochee for part of the 


second foot ; as, 

Morta^les visus # medio sermone reliquit. ( Virgil . 

VentbA^rum rabies motis exasperat undis. (Ovid. 

Exspec-\-tata diu vix tandem lumina tollit. (Catullus. 

or of a monosyllable, and part of the subsequent word — 
At lau-\-rus bona signa dedit : gaudete, coloni. ( Tibullus . 
Et quce-\-cumque fugant collectas flamina nubes. (Ovid. 
Nil in-\-tenta-\-tum Selius, nil linquit inausum. (Martial. 
Sic am-\-phwni-\-<z pulcher sudore palaestrae. (Claudian. 

or of two monosyllables — 

At non | magnanimi perculsit pectora Bruti. (Lucan. 

O lux | Dardaniae ! spes o fidissima Teucrum. ( Virgil . 

At me | turn primum saevus circumstetit horror. ( Virgil. 


It may also consist of a single detached word ; though 
that is, in general, less pleasing than the spondee of two 


* These words remind me of another passage in Virgil, 
TEn. 2,604 — 

Adspice ; namque omnera, quae nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortales hebetat visus tibi, et humida circum 
Caligat, nubem eripiam — 

which, from conjecture, I am tempted to read as follows — 
Adspice ; namque omnem, quae nunc, obducta tuenti, 
(Mortales hebetans visus) tibi lumina circum 
Caligat, nubem eripiam — 

and my conjecture is partly countenanced by the various 
readings, limina and lumina, noticed in Professor Heyne’s 
edition. — The word hebetans , being written hebetds , might, 
by a hasty or ignorant scribe, have easily been mistaken 
for hebetat. 
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monosyllables, and for this reason — The accent being laid on 
the first syllable of the former, places the word, as it were, 
at a greater distance from the context, and causes a kind of 
breach in the continuity of the line : whereas, in the case of 
two monosyllables, the accent is divided between both ; and 
the second of them, particularly if an emphatic word, receives 
a stress in the utterance, which protracts the duration of its 
time, and thus, in a manner, connects it with the second foot. 
The difference will be sensibly felt in the two following lines, 
which have their first feet nearly similar in sound, and each 
alike followed by a trochee — 

acres | esse viros, cum dur& prcelia gente. ( Virgil. 

Nec res | ante vident : accepta clade queruntur. ( Claudian . 

There are, however, numerous cases, in which the de- 
tached spondee of a single word is perfectly consistent with 


beauty and harmony, especially where that word bears any 
particular emphasis ; as, 

Mwrent | Argolici dejecto lumine manes. ( Statius . 

Flebis : | non tua sunt duro praecordia ferro 

Vincta ; nec in tenero stat tibi corde silex. ( Tibullus . 

St ah at | fatidici prope saeva altaria vatis, 

Mcestus adhuc .... ( Statius. 

Quantos | ille virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus ! . . . . ( Virgil . 

.... Forte cav& dum personat aequora concha, 

Demens , | et cantu vocat in certamina divos .... ( Virgil. 

Dbnens! | qui nimbos, et non imitabile fulmen, 

iEre et cornipedum pulsu simularet * equorum. ( Virgil. 


* Simidaretj which appears to be the reading of some 
respectable MSS. is here restored to its station, as better 
agreeing in tense with Ibat and Poscebat , whether we choose 
to understand those verbs as implying the constant habit of 
transgression, or as moreover describing the offender in the 
•eery act of transgressing at the moment when Jupiter checked 
him in the midst of his triumphant career, by suddenly 
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In the following passages, the isolated spondee produces a 
grand and impressive effect. 
ingens | visa duci Patriae trepidantis imago, 

Clara per obscuram, vultu moestissima, noctem. (Lucan. 

Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita silentes 

ingens , | et simulacra modis pallentia miris. ( Virgil. 

It is beautifully introduced by Virgil, in conjunction with 
other spondees, to describe the slow funereal march of a 
weeping train of warriors, bearing the lifeless corpse of their 
young fellow-soldier — 

At Lausum socii exanimem super arma ferebant, 

Flentesy | Ingentem, atque Ingen tl vulnere vie turn. 

The second foot 

may agreeably consist of a semifoot or a trochee remaining 
from the first foot, with part of a word which runs into the 
third foot, and completes the penthemiraeris ; as, 

Ingen-|-J£s ani-\-mos angusto in pectore versant. ( Virgil. 
Occur-|-ratf den-\-so tibi Troades agmine matres. (Ovid. 
Et peni-|-*M$ to-\-to divisos orbe Britannos. (Virgil. 

Et bel-|-/I rabl-\-es> et amor successit habendi. ( Virgil. 
Exui- 1 -tur feri-\-tas> armisque potentius aequum est. (Ovid. 
Fastus m-\-est pul-\-chris, sequiturque superbia formam. 

(Ovid. 

Non in-| -sueta gra-\-ves tentabunt pabula fetas. ( Virgil . 

Pacife-|-r^ywe ma-\-nu ramum praetendit olivae. ( Virgil. 
Orba pa-|-ratfg su-\-o quicumque volumina tangis. (Ovid. 

In general, there ought to be no pause or division in the 
sense immediately after the trochee in the second foot : but, 

inflicting on him a public and exemplary punishment of his 
impiety. If Virgil had, on this occasion, at all used the 
pluperfect, he would have written Simulasset 9 not Simu - 
Idrat. — Every scholar knows that the subjunctive is elegantly 
combined with the relative, to express the cause , reason , 
motive — as here, “ Irfotuate wretch ! to attempt mimicking? 
&c. — Professor Heyne, however, and Mr. Wakefield, have 
retained SimuMrat. 
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in the following passage of Virgil, the pause and the suspen- 
sion of the voice on the short syllable terminating the long 
word con-spex-e-re , produce a very fine effect — 

Turn pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum quem 
Con-spex- 1 -m;, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant. 

(JEn. 1, 156. 

The second foot may also pleasingly consist of a monosyl- 
lable or an independent trochee, connected in like manner 
with part of a word which completes the penthemimeris : 
e. gr. 

Litora | tumpatri- \-ce, lacrymans, portusque relinquo. ( Virg . 
Excipit, | ac fes-\-sos opibus solatur amicis. ( Virgil . 

Attulit | ipse vi-\-ris optatum casus honorem. ( Virgil . 

Qualis | soepe vi-\-ce deprensus in aggere serpens. ( Virgil . 

or of a semifoot and a long monosyllable, which is more 
nearly connected in sense with the following than with the 
preceding word ; as, for instance, 

Tempus e-\-rat, quo | prima quies mortalibus aegris . . . ( Virg . 
Solque su -| -a pro | parte fovet, tribuitque calorem. ( Lucret . 
Te Me-|-<f£w, te | mollis Arabs, te Seres adorent. ( Claudian . 
Mancipi-|-Mm tot | regnd tenet, tot distrahit urbes ? ( Claudian . 
Si metu-|-Js, si | pravct cupis, si duceris ira. ( Claudian . 

Ah ! quoti -| -es per | saxa canum latratibus acta est! (Ovid* 
But, if the monosyllable be more nearly connected with 
the preceding word — and more particularly if it require or 
admit a pause at the end of the foot — it produces a bad 
effect; as, 

Aut pere-|-w/tf res | exustae torrentibus auris. (Lucretius. 

A caesura is indispensably requisite in the second foot, if 
there be not one in the third : but no disadvantage attends 
the absence of the caesura from the second, when it consists 
of the first part of a word which runs out into the third foot, 
and completes the penthemimeris : e. gr. 

Pristina | restitu-\-am Phrygias ad stamina matres. (Claudian. 
Olli | subri-\-dens hominum rerumque repertor. ( Virgil. 
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Tendit ad | itaU-\-am supplex Aurora potentem. ( Claudian . 
Pulcher, et | urba-\-nce cupiens exercitus umbrae. ( Claudian . 
Quam cum | sanguine-\-o sequitur Bellona flagello. ( Virgil . 

or when the second foot consists of the middle part of a 
long word, which begins in the first, and runs into the third? 
to complete the penthemimeris ; as, 

Lustrat Hy-\-perbore-\-as Delphis cessantibus, aras. ( Claud. 
Haeret in-\-explt-\-tum lacrymans, ac talia fatur. ( Virgil. 
Et con-\-jura-\-ti veniunt ad classica venti. ( Claudian . 

. . . Post Phae-\-thonte‘\-os vidisse dolentius ignes. {Ovid* 
O con-\-sanguine-\-is felix auctoribus anne ! ( Claudian . 

Androge-\-ont-\-ce pcenas exsolvere caedis. (Catullus. 

But, when there is no caesura in the second foot, and 
the foot terminates a word, the effect is ungraceful : e.gr. 
Deinde vo-\-luptas | est e succo in fine palati. (Lucretius. 
* Scilicet | omnibus | est labor impendendus ; et omnes . . . 

( Virgil. 

Inde vo-| Juntas | fit; qjeque enim facere incipit ullam . . . . 

(Lucretius. 

Et mem-\-bratim | vitalem deperdere sensum. (Lucretius. 
Sed tamen | anni | jam labuntur tempore toto. (Cicero. 
Inde re\trorsum | reddit se, et convertit eodem. (Lucretius. 
Quod non | omnia | sic poterant conjuncta manere. (Lucret. 
Nequiti-|-a occupat | os, petulantia, prodigitasque. (Lucilius. 
Verum | semina | multimodis immixta latere . . . (Lucretius. 
Vox ob-\-tunditur, | atque aures confusa penetrat. (Lucret. 
Quidve tri\plctora | tergemini vis Geryonai? (Lucretius. 
Et Baby-yionica | magnifico splendore rigantur. (Lucret. 
Immemo-\-rabile | per spatium transcurrere posse. (Lucret. 

I should be tempted to express nearly equal dislike to a 
word of two short syllables terminating the foot, with a pause 
immediately after it, as in the following line of Virgil : 
Classibus | hie locus ; \ Trie acies certare solebant — 

* This line (divisible at " labor**) would have been con- 

demned by the Magistri as Priapean. See p. 235. 
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were I not apprehensive that the reader would tax me with 
presumption and want of taste, in disapproving a combination 
to which Virgil appears to have felt little objection.* — To 
avoid the reader’s censure, therefore, I content myself with 
simply observing, that the short dissyllabic, terminating the 
foot, pleases me much better, when it has little or no pause 
immediately after it, but is followed either by a monosyllable, 
with the Tome at the penthemimeris or the hepthemimeris ; 
as, 

Nec mihi | mors grains | est , Jp) poslturo morte dolores. (Ovid, 
. . . Diceret, | haec med [ sunt : Ip) veteres, migrate, coloni. 

( Virgil . 

Ilia ini-I-hi domits | est ; Ip) vobis erit hospita tellus. (Ovid. 
Degene-|-ras; scelus | est pie-|-tas Jp) in conjuge Tereo. 

( Ovid. 

or by a trochee without pause in the third foot, and the 
Tome at the hepthemimeris ; as, 

Bis qui-|-nos silet | tile di-|-es, Jp) tectusque recusat .... 

* ( Virgil. 

At lacry-|-mas dne | fine de-|-di, Jp) rupique capillos. (Ovid. 


* In the second book alone of the iEneid, besides the ex- . 
ample above quoted, we find eight others, in verses 23, 29, 
104, 125, 200, 229, 300, 465. The last of these the reader 
of taste will hardly fail to admire, viz. 

Turrim in praecipiti stantem 

convellimus altis 

Sedibus, impulimusque. Ea lapsa repente ruinam 
Cum soni-|-tu trahit , | Jp) et Danafim super agmina late 
Incidit. 

In the suspense of the word trahit , thus followed by a pause, 
he will fancy he beholds the destructive ruin yet impending 
in air, before it reach the combatants beneath. — Ushered in 
by so beautiful a sample of imitative harmony as ea lapsa 
repente ruinam , it will, no doubt, appear to him the more 
picturesque. 
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Jamque ade-|-o super | unus e-|-ram,^D cum limina Vest® . . . 

( Virgil, 

Tu, geni-|-tor, cape \ sacrti ma-|-nu, patriosque penates. 

( Virgil. 

Parva me-|-a«we | matre fu-|ri : .£3) pater arma ferebat. (Ovid. 
Nec dubi-|-is | signti de-|-dit Tritonia monstris. ( Virgil . 

or by a single word which runs out into the fourth foot, 
with the Tome at the hepthemimeris, as 
Nunc ani-|-mis opus , | JEne-\-a, nunc pectore firmo. 

( Virgil. 

Sarpe-|-don, mta | progeniA-es : etiam sua Turnum. . . . 

( Virgil . 

Nunc posi-|-tis ndvus \ exuvi-\-i*, *£$ nitidusque juventa. 

(Virgil. 

Insta-|-mus tftmen | immemo-\-res,J£$ caecique furore. ( Virgil. 
Horribi-|-li super | adspec-\ m tu Jfi mortalibus instans. 

( Lucretius . 

Two short monosyllables do not always stand here to ad- 
vantage; as, 

Quaprop-l-ter fit ut | hinc nobis simulacra genantur. 

( Lucretius. 

In specu-|-li8 fit ut J in laeva videatur, eo quod 

(Lucretius. 

Yet the following line of Ovid (Met. 1, 431) is perfectly 
free from objection — 

Concipi-|-unt ; et db | his oriuntur cuncta duobus — 
for, in consequence of the pause after Concipiunt, and the 
Tome and pause after His, the three words, et, ftb, his> glide 
smoothly off, as a single word of three syllables, accented on 
the last. It would be easy to produce other examples equally 
unexceptionable : whence the reader will perceive that the 
objection lies, not so much against the monosyllables them- 
selves, as against the manner in which they happen to be 
connected with the other parts of the verse. 


F F 
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A single short monosyllable, terminating the foot, is not 
graceful ; as, for example, 

Utili-|-tatis ob | officium potuisse creari. ( Lucretius . 

Exterr|-rentur, et | ex somno, quasi mentibu’ capti .... 

( Lucretius . 

. . . Ejici-|-atur, et | introrsum pars abdita cedat. (Lucretius. 

. . . Cuncta vi-| -dentur: at | assiduo in sunt omnia motu. 

(Lucretius. 

Yet a verse of similar construction to this last, with a pause 
after the second trochee, produces, in one particular case, 
a very good effect — happily picturing the eager effort, and 
consequent disappointment — 

Ac velut in somnis, oculos ubi languida pressit 
Nocte quies, nequidquam avidos extendere cursus 
Velle vi-| -demur ; 0 et | in mediis conatibus aegri 

Succidimus. ( JEneid , 12, 908. 

A short monosyllable, however, stands very well in the*, 
middle of the foot, before a word which leaves a trochee for 
the third foot : e. gr. 

Nobili-|-tas sub a-\ -more jacet : miserere priorum. (Ovid. 

Ilia pa-|-tres in ho- | -nore pio, matresque tuetur. ( Ovid. 

Sed probi-j-tas et o-\-pacft quies, et sordida nunquam 
Gaudia. ( Statius. 

Nor will it be unpleasing before a word which leaves a 
semifoot completing the penthemimeris, as 
Creve-|-runt et o-\-pes et opum furiosa cupido. (Ovid. 

Non bene conveniunt, nec in una sede morantur, 

Majes-|-tas et a-\-mor: sceptri gravitate relicta .... (Ovid. 

The Third Foot. 

In the third foot, the caesura, though not absolutely indis-> 
pensable, is extremely desirable, as powerfully contributive 
to the harmony and easy fluency of the line ; the penthemi* 
meral caesura (or Heroic Tome , page 309) being that which 
most advantageously divides the verse for the reader’s con- 
venience, and enables him, in the utterance, to do equal 
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justice to both members of it, without losing his breath or 
straining his voice in either. The truth of this remark will 
be evident on a comparison of the two following lines — the 
first having the Tome and pause at the penthemimeris, the 
other at the hepthemimeris — 

Flarama-|-rumque glo-|-bos 0 liquefactaque volvere sax a* 

(Virgil. 

Degene-|-remque Ne-|-optole-|-mum JpH narrare memento. 

(Virgil. 

. It is not here understood that every verse should uniformly 
be divided at the penthemimeris : — such uniformity would 
prove tiresome and disgusting. It is only meant that the 
penthemimeral Tome should more frequently occur than any 
one of the other divisions. 

The third foot, then, in general, most advantageously 
consists of a semifoot remaining from the second, and part 
of a word which runs out into the fourth ; as, 

Nec te | pcenite-|-5* du-\-ros subiisse labores. ( Tibullus . 
Te vigi-|-lans ocu-Ww, Xni-\-mo te nocte videbam* (Ovid. 
Halcyo-J-num ta-| ~les ven-\-tos% per sequora questus. ( Pedo . 
Et tenu-[-it n o-\-stras nume-\-rosus Horatius aures. (Ovid. 
Qualia | pallen-|-#s de-\-clinant lilia culmos. ( Statius . 

Mollia j szcxi-\-rce pera-\-gebant otia mentes. (Ovid. 

Continu-|-um simi-j-/? ser-\-vantia lege tenorem. (Claud. 
Volvis in-|-exhau-|-$*o rede-\’Untia saecula cursu. ( Claudian . 

It may also very well consist of a remaining semifoot, a 
short monosyllable, and the initial syllable of a subsequent 
word; as, 

Una do-|-mus vi-|-re$ et o-|-nws susceperat urbis. ( Ovid 7 
Quam sua | liber-|-*5$ M ho-\-nest% coegerat arm a. (Ovid. 
Litora voce re-| -plet sub u~\-trdque jacentia Phcebo. (Ovid. 
Frange, pu-J-er, cala|-wios, et i-\»naries desere Musas. 

(Calphurnius. 

Distule-|-ratque gra-|-t£s in i-\ -donea tempora pcenas. ( Ovid. 

A trochee in the third foot will be either pleasing or dis- 
f f 2 
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agreeable, according to the manner in which it stands con- 
nected with the other feet. If there be a pause immediately 
after the trochee, the effect is, in general, unpleasing, be- 
cause the voice, which would find an agreeable rest on a 
long semifoot, is disagreeably suspended on a short sylla- 
ble: e.gr. 

Turn con-|-dens pater | astra , £3) po-|-los quoque lumine 
lust rang. ( Hilarius . 

Subrui-|-tur na.-\-tura, £0 d5-|-lor quam consequitur rem. 

( Lucretius . 

Ulcus e-|-nim vi-\-vescit, £ 0 | inveterascit alendo. (Lucret. 

Consili-|-um quoque | majus, £3 et | auctior est animi vis. 

(Lucretius. 

Sometimes, however, under peculiar circumstances, such 
construction is productive of beauty ; as, 

Obstupu-|-it simul | ipse, £0 sTmul perculsus Achates. ( Virg. 
Litora | deseru-|-ere .• £0 latet sub classibus aequor. ( Virgil • 
Appa-|-ret domus | intus, £0 et atria longa patescunt. ( Virg. 
in the first of which examples, the pendent trochee is well 
adapted to portray the suspense of astonishment; while, 
in the two latter, we willingly stop short, to look forward, as 
it were — and survey, in the one case, the fleet gradually re- 
ceding from our view — in the other, the spacious hall, and 
long range of apartments, far extending in the back ground 
of the picture. 

In the following passage of Ovid, likewise the pendent 
trochee produces a very fine effect — 

Obstupuit forma Jove natus ; et aethere pendens, 

Non secus exarsit, quam cum Balearica plumbum 
Funda ja- |-cit : v51at | illud, £D et incandescit eundo. 

The pause of suspense after Illud gives the reader an oppor- 
tunity of following the ball with his eye, in its extensive 
range through the air. 

But, on ordinary occasions, the ear requires that there be 
no pause immediately after the trochee in this place, and 
that the verse have a caesura at the trihemimeris, with an- 
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other at the hepthemimeris — dividing it, as it were, into 
three portions, and thus affording, if not an actual pause, at 
least a little ease to the voice, at the third semifoot, and 
again at the seventh ; as, 

Pi patri-|-i, £D pur-| -gamus a-|-gros, £D purgamus agrestes. 

(Tibullus. 

Sed prope-J-ret, £D ne | vela ca-|-dant, £0 aursequeresidant. 

(Ovid. 

Prima te-|-net, £0 plau-l-s&ywe oo-j-lat £0 fremituque se- 
cundo. ( Virgil. 

Appa-|-ret £D Cama-J-rcwa pro-|-cul, £ 0 campique Geloi. 

( Virgil . 

Sometimes, however, the caesura at the trihemimeris.m&y 
very well be dispensed with, particularly if the first foot be 
a dactyl, followed by a pause ; as, 

Restitit , | £0 Eurydi-\-ctnquc su-|-am, jam luce sub ipsa, 
Immemor, heu ! victusque animi respexit . . . . ( Virgil, 

occidit , | ,£0 occid'e-\‘ritque, si-|-nas, £0 cum nomine, Troja. 

( Virgil . 

and, in the subjoined examples, which have neither a pause 
after the first foot nor a caesura at the trihemimerisy the 
structure produces a very beautiful effect — 

. . . . nec solum vulgus inani 

Perculsura terrore pavet, sed curia, et ipsi 
Stdibus exsiluere patres. (Lucan, 1, 482. 

Inde, ubi clara dedit sonitum tuba, finibus omnes, 

Hand mora , prosiluere suis. ( Virgil , 2En. 5, 140. 

urget ab alto 

arbonbusquc satisque Notus, pecorique, sinister. 

(Geo* 1, 444. 

the first finely describing the sudden emotion of the terrified 
assembly — the second, the start and rapid movement of the 
competitors eagerly pushing forward for the prize — r the 
last the unbridled impetuosity of the storm. 

* In the following instance, too, the result is equally 
pleasing, though in a different way — 

f f 3 
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namque sepulcrum 

inctpit | apparere B&norfs. ( Virgil , Eel . 9, 60# 

the lengthening infinitive, ap-pa-re-re 9 happily painting the 
distance, as the dying away of the voice in the short final 
E expresses the faintness of the object just discovered in 
remote perspective. 

In the subjoined passage, likewise, a word of the same 
measure in the same position has a good effect in describing 
the state of a ship tottering on the edge of a sand-bank — 
Namque infiicta vadis, dorso dum pendet iniquo, 

Anceps | sustenA-tata diu, fluctusque fatigat, 

Solvitur. (JEnetd, 10, 304. 

The third foot does not agreeably terminate a word of two 
6hort syllables with a pause after it — or a word of two long 
syllables with or without a pause — or, in any case, a longer 
word, of whatever form : e. gr. 

Inde ge-|-nus du-j-rum sum us, | ,£0 experiensque laborum. 

(Ovid. 

Acrior | ad pug-|-nam redit , | .£0 et vim suscitat ira. ( Virgil . 
Et pi-|-gri lati-|>cetf magis, | «£D et cunctantior actus. (Lucr. 
Nec ven-|-torum | flamina | flandosuda secundent.(Z,wa7««. 
At con-|-tra, si | mollia | sint primordia rerum. ( Lucretius . 
.... Appa-|-rent, et | longe | divulsi licet, ingens .... 

(Lucretius, 

.... Quae flue-|-ret na-\~turas | vi, varieque volaret. (Lucr. 
Et quae-|-cumque co-\-loribu y | sunt conjuncta, necesse est. 

( Lucretius . 

and verses thus divided in the exact middle were utterly 
reprobated by ancient grammarians, who accounted them, 
not heroic, but Priapean, as already observed in page 311. — 
Virgil, however, has many lines of similar structure to that 
above quoted : from which single circumstance (though I am 
very far from admiring them) I suspect that the majority of 
the Roman readers thought less harshly of them, than those 
rigid grammarians ; or Virgil would have been more careful 
to avoid the censure which must otherwise have attached to 
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his verses.—- It is somewhat remarkable, on the other hand, 
that Lucretius — whose pages exhibit every conceivable 
form of coarse, rugged, uncouth versification * — has very 
few lines constructed like that of Virgil above. 

But this structure, however censurable on common occa- 
sions, has, in some cases, its peculiar charm ; as, for example, 
in the following passage, JEn. 2, 528 — 

Portici-|-bus lon-|-gis jfugit, | -£Q et vacua atria lustrat 
Saucius — 


* But, rude as is the poetry of Lucretius, a very exquisite 
pleasure may be derived from it, when used as a foil to set 
off the more elegant productions of Virgil, Ovid, &c. — In- 
deed, no man will ever fully perceive and relish the superior 
beauties of Virgil's or Ovid’s versification, till he have once 
or twice patiently perused the six books of Lucretius. On 
returning from his rugged lines of strung syllables to the 
polished verses of the others, he will enjoy the delightful sens- 
ations of a bewildered traveller, who, after having painfully 
forced his way through thorny brakes, suddenly emerges into 
a highly cultivated Eden, where, at every step, he discovers 
new charms, which might otherwise have escaped his notice, 
and which are now rendered more striking by the con- 
trast with the former dreary scene. — On the other hand, is 
there a youth, who, relishing the beauties of Virgil’s versifi- 
cation, regrets that his lines are not all equally polished, all 
equally harmonious ? Let him read Claudian : and, when he 
is thoroughly disgusted (as he soon will be) with Claudian’s 
unvarying efforts at labored polish and turgid pomposity, he 
will, on returning to Virgil, acknowledge that the Mantuan 
bard has designedly blended his more and his less polished 
lines with all the art of a first-rate painter, who knew that the 
judicious combination of light and shade can alone produce 
a good picture ; while Claudian, like a tasteless Chinese 
dauber, covered his canvass all over with glare, without a 
due admixture of shade to temper and qualify it. 
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When the Tome takes place at the penthemimeris, and 
there is no pause at the close of the third foot, not the 
slightest objection can be made to its terminating a dissyl- 
labic word : e. gr. 

Ut de-|-sint vi-|-res, <£0 ttimen | est laudanda voluntas. (Ovid. 
Non radi-|-i so-|-/*$, -£0 neque | lucida tela diei. (Lucretius. 
Et semel | emis-j-5um «£j 0 voV&t | irrevocabile verbum. (Hor. 
Si dam- 1 -n is rdib'\-\-dum ,£0 qutat | exsaturare dolorem. 

( Statius . 

Nimbo-|-rum in patri-j-iim, «£0 loca | feta furentibus Austris. 

(Virgil. 

Haecego | vatici-| -nor>4^ quia | sum deceptus ab illo.(Ovf<e/. 
Fortu-|-nata do- [-mils, .£0 modo | sit tibi fidus amicus ! 

(Propertius. 

Funera | pro sa-|-cm 4 3 | sunt ducenda triumphis. (Pedo. 

Eripit | inter-] Jp) modo | dat, medicina salutem. (Ovid. 

The same is the case, if the Tome occur at the hepthe- 
mimeris : for example — 

Non mihi | Dulichi-|-wm domus | est, ^0 Ithaceve, Sameve. 

( Ovid. 

Sed sine | funeri-|-6ws caput | hoc, £3) sine honore sepulcri . . . 

( Ovid. 

Nec probi-|-tate tu-|-a prior | est «£0 aut Herculis uxor .... 

( Ovid. 

It may also agreeably terminate with a long monosyllable — 
the Tome and pause being at the penthemimeris ; as 
Nec pro-|-sunt ele-[-gi, «£D rite | carminis auctor Apollo. 

( Tibullus . 

Contem-|-nuntque fa-|-vos, .£0 it | frigida tecta relinquunt. 

( Virgil . 

Non ar-|-mata tra-| -hens, .£0 sed | pacis habentia vultum. 

(Lucan. 

Haec laque-|-o volu-|-cm, £0 hcec | captat arundine pisces. 

( Tibidlus. 

Pertulit | intrepi-|-<fos £0 ad | fata novissima vultus. (Ovid. 
But, if there be not a pause at the penthemimeris, the 
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third foot terminating with a long monosyllable has an 
awkward and unpleasing effect ; as, for instance — 

Tan to | mobili-| -dr ms | et dominantior hsec est. ( Lucretius . 
Prima ca-|-loris e-\-nim pars, | et postrema rigoris. (Lucret. 
Ponderis | amis- 1 -$a vi, | possint stare in inani. (Lucretius. 

Labitur | intere-|-d res 9 | et vadimonia hunt. (Lucretius. 

It is still worse, if the third foot consist of two long mono- 
syllables * : e. gr. 

Terra, su-|-pra se | qua sunt , | concutit omnia motu. 

(Lucretius. 

Aut con-|-tractis \ in se\ partibus obrutescat. (Lucretius. 

Two short monosyllables, however, stand very well after 
the penthemimeral Tome and pause : e. gr. 

Scindit | se nu-|-des„£D et in | aethera purgat apertum. ( Virg. 
A Chio-|-ne sal-| -tern, Jp) vel ah | Helide, disce pudorem. 

( Martial. 

Tot mala | sum pas-j-fia, .£3) quot in | aethere sidera lucent. 

( Ovid. 

Hanc ego | suspici-|-ew$, J^etab | hac Capitolia cernens. 

( Ovid. 


The Fourth Foot. 

However pleasing the effect of the caesura in general, there 
is not the smallest necessity for it in the fourth foot, if there 
be a caesura at the penthemimeris ; but, if not, a caesura is 
here indispensably requisite. 

In a verse which has the penthemimeral caesura, the fourth 
foot may agreeably consist of 

1. The remaining syllables of a word begun in the 
third, as 

At domus | interi-|-or £3) re-\-gali | splendida luxu. (Virgil. 
Asper e-|-quus du-|-ris conA^tunditur | ora lupatis. (Ovid. 


* The disagreeable effect, produced by an assemblage of 
long monosyllables, is strikingly conspicuous in the following 
verse of Lucretius — if verse I may venture to call it — 
Hinc Illlnc par vis ut non sic esse potis sit. (5, 879. 
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Et mu-|-tata su-|-os „Q) requi-\-erunt | flumina cursus. ( Virg. 
Flamma- 1 -rumque $o-\Ayo$J^lique-\facttique | volvere sax a. 

( Virgil . 

PerfU-|-dit lacry-|-mis, 43) et a-\-perto | pectore fovit. ( Ovid. 
Tu licet | erro-|-ris 43) sub i-| -magine | crimen obumbres. 

(Ovid. 

2. A separate word making the complete foot ; as 
Tyrrhe-|-noque bo-|-ves 43) In | fumine | lavit Iberos. ( Virg. 
Sunt ali-|-is scrip-j-fcae, 43) quibus | aled | luditur, artes. 

( Ovid. 

Spumeus | et fer-|-vens, 43) et ab | objice | saevior, ibat. 

( Ovid. 

In this case, a dactyl is most commonly preferable, as 
giving more spirit and animation to the verse. Yet, on many 
occasions, the detached spondee has here its peculiar merit — - 
producing a very good effect, particularly where the word 
itself is emphatic : and it is advantageously employed in ex* 
pressing consequence, dignity, solemnity, anxiety, or in de- 
scribing serious, grand, awful, terrific objects : e. gr. 

Acres | esse vi-|-ros> 43) cum | dura | prcelia gente. ( Virgil. 
Martis e-|-qui biju-|-ges, 43) et | magni | currus Achillis. 

( Virgil . 

Secre-|-tosque pi-|-os, ,£0 his | dantem | jura Catonem. 

( Virgil. 

Quique pi-|-i va-|-tes, 43) et | Phmbo | digna locuti. ( Virgil. 
Sensit, lseta do-|-lis, 43) et \ formes | conscia, conjux. ( Virgil. 
Has ex | more da-|-pes, hanc | tanti | numinis aram .... 

( Virgil. 

. . * ter saxea tentat 

Limina | nequid-|-quam ; 43) ter | fessus | valle resedit. 

( Virgil. 

• . . . Deseru-|-isse ra-[-tes: 43) stetit | dcri | fixa dolore. 

( Virgil. 

Exci-|-sum Eubo‘i*|-c 0 & latus | ingens \ rupis in antrum. ( Virg. 
Nec vim | tela fe-|-runt: 43) licet | ingens | janitor, antro 
iEternum latrans. exsangues terreat umbras. ( Virgil. 
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3. Part of a word which runs out into the fifth foot — 

Jam piger, | et lon-]-go -p) jac&t | exar-\~matus ab aevo. 

( Statius . 

Omnis ad | arma ru-|-des JP &gSr | exstlmu-\-lavit alumnos. 

( Statius. 

Multo-|-rumque fu-|-it «£D spes | %nvidi-\-osa procorum. 

(Ovid. 

Sed fugit | intere-|-a, «C0 fugit | trrepa-\-rabile tempus. ( Virg. 

4. Part of a word begun in the third foot, and running out 
into the fifth — 

Ferre do- 1 -mum vi-|-vos ^0 in-\ -dignan-\ -tesque solebat* 

(Ovid. 

Attenu-|-arat o-|-pes; «£l)sed in-\-attcnu-\-ata manebat . P . . 

( Ovid. 

Tritice-|-as mes-[--ses,£D et in-\ -expug- 1 -nabile gramei), (Ovid. 

5 . A trochee and a short monosyllable ; as 

Ut, qui | paca-j-to pQ st&tii-|-M*d in | orbe columnas. .... 

• ( Propertius . 

Ceu modo | carceri-|-bus jp dl-|-mFwfo in | arva solutis. 

( Statius. 

Stantibus | exstat a-j-quis, Jp 5pe -| -ritur ab | sequore moto. 

(Ovid. 

Adde lo-|-ci speci-’-em jp nec | fronde nec | arbore tecti. 

(Ovid. 

Liveat | infan-|-dumjp) llc&t | argos et | aspera Juno. ( Statius . 

6. A trochee and the first syllable of a word which runs 
out into the fifth foot ; as 

Aurea | secu-|-ra^0 cum | pace re-\-nascitur setas. (Calphum. 
Nos quoque | praeteri-j-tos^O slnS | labe per-\~egimus annos. 

( Ovid. 

Roran-|-tesque co-|-mas ^0 a \ fronts re-\-mdvit ad aures. 

(Ovid. 

Ft jam J Stella- 1 -rum ^0 sub -| dime co-\-egertit agmen. (Ovid. 
jUltima j posse-] -dit,^ %bY\-\-dumque c8-\-ercuit orbem. (Ovid. 
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Sic re- 1 -Him serl-|-es, mun-|-cfryu2 n?-j-i?ertff#r aetas. 

( Statius . 

7. A remaining semifoot, or an independent long mo- 
nosyllable, and part of a word which runs out into the fifth 
foot — 

Jam non | finiti-|-mo Mar-|-*w ter-\-rore movetur. ( Claud . 

Ibat, et | Alcme-|-nae Jp) prae-| -dam rtfe-\ -rebat ovanti. 

( Claudian . 

Te duce | magnifi-|-cas .£0 Asi- 1 -ce per- 1 -speximus urbes. 

( Ovid. 

Est avus, | aethere-|-um^0 qui \fert cer-\-vicibus axem. ( Ovid. 
Sed prae-|-standus a-|-mor, .£0 res | non ope-\-ros% volenti. 

(Ovid. 

8. A remaining semifoot, or an independent monosyllable, 
and a long monosyllable closely connected in sense with the 
word immediately following — 

Ipsius | ante ocu-|-los in-| -gens a | vertice pontus.. ( Virg. 

Nec con-|-tentus e-|-o, ,£0 mis- 1 -si de | gente Mol ossa 

* (Ovid. 

Altera | pars vi-|-vit, ^Orudis | est pars | altera tell us. (Ovid. 
Non dare, | suspec-|-tum : pudor | est, qui | suadeat illinc. 

(Ovid. 

in which examples, the close connexion between the words 
a vertice, de gente , pars altera *, qui suadeat , causes the 
monosyllable, in each instance, particularly the preposition, to 
glide off, without any stress of accent, as smoothly as if it were 
actually incorporated with the subsequent word. But the case 
is different, when the monosyllable is in any manner disjoined, 

* In this verse of Claudian, Nupt. H. et M. 243 — 

Haec modo crescenti, please /?ar altera lunse — 
the connexion being not quite so intimate between par and 
altera , the reader will perceive that it makes, though a slight, 
yet a perceptible, difference in the accentuation and march of 
the line ; the closer union rendering Ovid’s Pars altera — 
though burdened with an additional consonant — yet lighter 
in the utterance, than Claudiari’s Par altera. 
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or receives any emphasis of pronunciation, as in the following 
line of Virgil, Mn. 5, 280 — 

Tali | remigi-[-o na-|-w$ se | tarda movebat — 
which, through the want of connexion between se and tarda , 
and the stress unavoidably laid on se, moves much more 
heavily — although that very heaviness is here a merit, as 
imitating the slow unwieldy motion of the disabled galley. 

But this other verse of the same poet, Geo. 2, 43 — 

Non, mihi | si lin-|-guae cen-| 4um sint , | oraque centum — 
cannot equally plead the merit of imitative harmony to com- 
pensate its heaviness : and I confess I am very far from ad- 
miring it, though Virgil made nd scruple of repeating it 
verbatim et literatim , in iEn. 6, 625. 


9. A remaining semifoot or an independent long mono- 
syllable, and a word of two short syllables — 

Cursibus | obli-|-quis^OTn-|-^r tua | regna fluentem. ( Ovid . 
Cur ego | sollici-|-ta^O poli-|-5m mxa | carmina cur el? (Ovid. 
Cressa, ma-|-nus tol-| -lens, ^0 rata | sintsua | vota, precaitur. 

( Ovid. 

Expedi-|-am dic-|-tis, et | te tua | fata docebo. ( Virgil. 
Si tamen | intere-|-a, .£0 quid in | his ego | perditus oris .... 

(Ovid. 

10. A remaining semifoot, or a long monosyllable, with a 
short monosyllable, and the first syllable of a word which 
runs out into the fifth foot — 

Saepe pa- j -ter dix-|-it, ,£0 studl-|-un? quid in-\-utile tentas? 

(Ovid. 

Et deus | huma-|-na«C01us-|^ro sub i-\-magine terras. (Ovid. 
Pieri-|-das, pue-|-ri, «£0 doc-|-fos et a-\-mate poetas. ( Tibull. 
Non me | Chaoni-|-ae ,£0 vin-| -cant in a-\-more columbae. 

(Propertius. 

Digna qui-]-dem faci-|-es, *£0 pro | qua vel ob-\-iret Achilles. 

(Propertius. 

Et quot | Troja tu-|-lit,^0 vetiis | et quot a-\-chaia formas. 

(Propertius. 
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Non docet | hoc ora-|-nes, Jp) sed | quos nec in-\-ert\a tardat. 

( Tibullus . 

11. A remaining semifoot and two short monosyllables — 
or, not amiss, one long and two short monosyllables — 
Utque pe-|-ti vi-|-dit juve-|-fl£m totab | hostibus unum. (Ovid. 
Inque pe-|-des abi-|-it: no- 1 -mew, quod et | ante, re- 

mansit. (Ovid., 

Ipse do-|-cet, quid a-|-gam : Jp) fas | 1st et ab | hoste doceri. 

( Ovid. 

When there is a trochee in the third foot, the fourth ought, 
by all means, to have the hephthemimeral caesura ; as, 
Jamque ci-J-bo vi-| -ndque gra-|-t?&, jp som- |-noque jacebant. 

(Ovid. 

Et par-|-vam cele-|-6r5re do- 1 -mum, jp} ve/e- |-resque penates. 

(Ovid. 

and, in such case, it agreeably admits various forms of con- 
struction : e. gr. 

In quo- [-rum subi-]-ere \o-\-cum : jp ^/raw-l-desque dolique. 

( Ovid. 

Vota ta-|-men teti-| -gerl de-|-o$,,£Dfe#-|-gere parentes. (Ovid. 
Dulce ru-|-bens, vm-\-dique ge-]-wos Jp $pec-|-tabilis aevo. 

(Statius. 

Capti-|-vo mori -| -bundus hu -\-mum Jp cft#-|-demate pulses. 

( Statius . 

Edomi-|-tis vehe-|-re*wr e-\-quis> Jp etin | aere trementem... 

( Claudian. 

Sed timu-|-it, ne \ forte sa-|-cer .£0 tot ab | ignibus aether . . . 

( Ovid. 

Clama-|-bat, fle -| -batqul si-\-mul;Jpsed w-|-trumque decebat. 

(Ovid. 

Mixta vi-|-ris, tur- 1 -male fre- \-rriit: Jp d'&t e-|-untibus enses. 

( Statius. 

Turn pri-J-mum subi-|-ere do-|-mos;«£D domus | antra fuerunt. 

( Ovid . 

Sicani-j-o prae-|-tfbi£# si-|-wM JPjacet | insula contra. ( Virg. 
Macte no-|-v& \\r-\-tute. pu-|-er; JP sic | itur ad astra. 

(Virgil. 
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But, although no objection lie against the monosyllable 
Sic in the last quoted verse — or against any other mono- 
syllable in the same station, preceded in like manner by a 
pause, and equally connected with the following words — ; 
the case is widely different, if the monosyllable have the pause 
after it, and be more nearly connected with the preceding 
part of the verse, as in the following lines of Lucretius, 
which, from those circumstances, are quite horrid — 

Unde om-|-nes na-|-/wr# cre -| -It res 9 -£0 | auctet alatque. 
Usque ade-|-o con- \fus% ve -| -nit vox , -£D | in- que -pedita. 

The want of the hephthemimeral caesura (after a trochee 
in the third foot) is a serious disparagement to the verse, 
which thus has no caesura at either the fifth or the seventh 
semifoot: e. gr. 

Quaedamus | utili-|-f5/«e-|-drwtfi | praemia caus&. (Lucretius. 

Praetere-|-a (\u 2 e-\-cumque ve-|-/ws£d-|-te amovet aetas 

(Lucretius . 

Qua cur-|-sura ven -| -tusque gu-[-^rnd-| -torque vocabant. 

( Virgil . 

Inter | se quae | primX, po-|-*ws£?w#-|-que insinuetur. (Lucret. 
Quoque mo-|-do &\s-\-tracta red -| -iret in | ordia prima. 

( Lucretius . 

Ut nos-|-tris t\ime-\facta su-j -perbiat | Umbria libris.* 

(Propertius. 

The following line of Virgil, however — 

. . .Praecipi-[-tant; sua -| -dentque ca -| -dentifi sidera somnos — 
though not calculated to call forth our admiration or ap- 
plause — is rendered less objectionable than that of Pro- 
pertius, by the pause at the trihemimeris, and the spondee 
in the second place. But, though such structure may some- 

* Some of my readers may probably censure me for 
censuring this line, and conceive its rampant march well 
adapted to express the proud exultation of triumph. I con- 
sent, provided they allow, that, on any common occasion, a 
verse of similar structure would be ungraceful and dis- 
agreeable. % 

G G 2 
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times be admissible, that is, in general , the highest praise we 
can bestow on it. In some particular cases, nevertheless, it 
may have a very good effect, as in the two following ex- 
amples, which every judicious reader will approve — 

Aspicit | hos, ut \ forte y>e-\-penderat | aethere mater. {Ovid. 
Ilia, ma-|-nus ut \ forte tQ-\-tenderat | in maris undas .... 

(Ovid. 

In this passage of Virgil, too — 

Continuo, ventis surgentibus, aut freta ponti 
Inctpi-\-unt agi-\-tata tu-\-mescere — 
the structure of the latter line is very happy, and well cal- 
culated to represent the heaving motion and swell of the 
agitated deep. 

And, although, in verses constructed like the following — 
Et simi-|-li for-| •mata vi-\-debant | saepe figura. ( Lucretius . 

Turn Theti-|-di pater | ipse ju-\-gdndiim | Pelea sensit. (Catull. 
the spondee thus terminating a trisyllabic word after the 
trochee in the third foot, renders the line very lame and 
heavy — yet, in the subjoined verse of Lucretius, that very 
lameness becomes a conspicuous beauty, as more expres- 
sively picturing the disappointed effort of the fallen soldier, 
who, yet unconscious of the loss of his leg by a sudden 
and violent stroke, attempts to rise, and again falls to the 
ground — 

Inde alius co-| -natur ad-\-empto | surgere crure. (3, 652. 

Virgil, too, by a verse of similar structure, has most suc- 
cessfully made the sound an echo to the sensed where, de- 
scribing the sturdy exertions of the Cyclopes in forging the 
bolts for Jupiter, he says (Geo. 4, 174) — 

Illi inter sese muM vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum, vers antque te-\-naci forcipe ferrum. 

The effect of the elision and of the tardy spondees, and 
of the expressive monosyllable Vi (or WEE *), in the first 

* The affinity in sound between the Roman V and our W 
has been noticed in page 6. It here remains to observe that 
the long I in Latin is pronounced by all the other nations of 
Europe as x ue pronounce the long E or EE. 
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line, will be felt by every reader, as admirably painting the 
slow laborious efforts in heaving the ponderous sledges : but 
the beauty of the second — which exactly imitates the din of 
those sledges, as they fall thundering in successive and 
regular order — will be more sensibly felt by those who, 
reading it according to quantity, place the accent on the final 
syllable of numerum , than by those who pronounce the word 
with the prose accent, numerum. — Virgil himself appears 
to have been highly pleased with the effect of these com- 
binations, since (with the exception of the concluding 
word alone) he copied the whole passage verbatim into the 
AEneid, 8, 452. 

The fifth foot 

requires no caesura. On the contrary, a caesura at the 
ennehemimeris is, in general, a disparagement to any except a 
spondaic line : e. gr. 

Materi-|-es ut | suppedi-|-tet re-|-to ,£D r£p#-|-randis. 

(Lucretius. 

Propter e-|-gesta-|-tem lin-|-guae, et re-| -rumJpb wouz-|-tatem. 

(Lucretius. 

The fifth foot admits fewer varieties in its construction 
than any of the preceding feet. — It may elegantly consist of, 

1. An entire separate word; as, 

Flebis et | arsu-|-ro posi-|-tum me, | DeliX , | lecto. (Tibullus. 
Nunquam | pigra fu-|-it nos-|-trIs tiia | gratiZ | rebus. (Ovid. 
Candida | pollu-|-tos comi-|-tatur | curia | fasces .(Claudian. 
Navita ] tranquil-|-lo mode-|-rab!tur | aquore | pinum. (Claud. 
Utque pe-|-ti vi-j-dit juve-|-nem tot ab | hostibus | unum. ( Ovitf. 
iEdibus | inmedi-|-is,nu-|-doqug sub | detheris | a xe. (Virgil. 

2. A trochee, joined with either a short monosyllable or 
the first syllable of the ensuing word ; as, 

Fraxinus | in sil-|-vis pul-|-cherrima, | pinus in | hortis. ( Virgil. 
Rara qui-|-dem faci-|-e, sed | rarior | arte c£-|-nendi. (Ovid. 
Nubibus | assidu-]-is pluvi-|-oque ma-| -desctt ab | Austro. 
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Nec Tela-|-mon abe-|-rat, mag-|-nive cre-|-5for chillis. 

(Ovid, 

Haecego | vatici-| -nor, quia | sum de-\-ceptus ab | illo.(Ovt& 
Adde me-|-rum, vi-|-noque no-|-vos com-| -pesce ^o-|-lores. 

( Tibullus . 

Et medi-|-am tule-|-rat gres-|-sus resu-| -pin&per | urbem. 

(Ovid, 

Scilicet | aequore-|-os plus | est d5mu-|-me 2?n- |-tannos.(0wtf. 
Ex hume-|-ris medi-|-os coma | depen-| -debat in | armos. (Ovid, 
Pulvere-[-umque so-|-lum pede | pulsa-|-vm; 6£-|-sulco. (Ovid, 
Nascitur | Autoly-|-cus, fur-|-tum Ing&ri-| -osus ad | omne. 

( Ovid. 

Illic, | quam ,lau-|-des, erit | offtci-\-osa vo-|-luntas. (Ovid, 
Secre-j-tos col-|-les, et m-|-ambffl-|-osiz co-|-lebat .... (Ovid, 
To these examples let me add a very beautiful passage 
from the Metamorphoses, 13 , 123 — 

Finierat Telamone satus ; vulgique secutum 
Ultima murmur erat ; donee Laertius heros 
Adstitit, atque oculos, paulum tellure moratos, 

Sustulit | ad proce-|-res, ex-\-specta-\-tdque resolvit 
Ora sono — 

in which it is easier to feel than to describe the impressive 
effect of ex-spec-ta-to-que, so happily significant of the 
solemn pause of silent suspense and expectation, which in- 
tervened between the orator’s rising and the opening of his 
speech. 

So, likewise, in that verse of Virgil, 

Actius, | haec cer-|-nens, ar-|-cum inten-\-debat Apollo — 
the word in-ten-de-bat is finely expressive of the continued 
effort in straining the bow to its utmost stretch. 

3. The three concluding syllables of a word begun in the 
fourth or third foot ; as, 

Terra, pi-j-lae simi-|-lis, nul-|-lo ful-| -cimine | nixa. (Ovid, 
Tempora | labun-|-tur, taci-|-tisque se-\-nescimus | annis»(Ow& 
Somnia, | quae ve-|-ras ae-|-quent lmi-\-tamine | formas. (Ovid. 
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Nunc fron-|-dent sil-|-vae, nunc | formQ-\-sissimus | annus. 

( Virgil . 

Verba mi-[-ser frus-|-tra non | proflcl-| -entift | perdo. ( Ovid . 
At tu, | de rapi-|-dis Im-|-mansue-|-fwslme | vends. (Ovid. 
Gratia | Dis! fe-|-lix et In-|-excu-|-.sa6z/2 | tempus. (Ovid. 

A spondee occasionally takes place of the dactyl in the 
fifth station, as observed in page 232 ; in which case, a cae- 
sura is here no disparagement to the verse, if the spondee 
itself be not objectionable : e. gr. 

Quaeque re-|-gis Gol-|-gos, quae-|-que Idali-]-«m fron- 1 
-dosum • ( Catullus. 

Egres-|-sus cur-I-vis e j litori-|-£ws P*-|-raeei.* ( Catull . 

But, if the spondee terminate a word, the verse is horrid> 
as this of Ennius, Ann. 5, 3 — 

Roma-|-nI mu-|-rls Al-|-bam clnx-| -vrunt | Longam — 
and the following, from Lucretius, 2, 309 — 

Omnia | cum re-|-rum pri-|-mordia | sint in | motu — 
which is much better calculated to describe a state of torpid 
immobility than of active and incessant motion. 

And here it is to be observed, that, whenever the fifth foot 
is a spondee, the fourth ought to be a dactyl f : otherwise 

* A synaeresis of the El takes place here in Pirceei , as in 
O'ileiy page 168. 

f The poets were generally attentive to this particular ; 
though we sometimes meet with lines in which the rule is not 
observed, as, for example, the following, which, by the way, 
are no better than heavy unmusical prose — 

Phasidos ad fluctus et fines seeteos. ( Catullus . 

. . .Regia, fulgent! splendent auro atque argentd. (Catullus. 
Clves Romani tunc factl sunt Campanl. ( Ennius • 

Some critics, however, discover a beauty in a very heavy line 
of Virgil, though not quite so heavy and prosaic as those just 
quoted, since it has not more than four spondees continued 
in succession ; viz. 

Aut laeves ocrgas lento ducunt argento. 

But, for my part, I should not have thought the line worse, 
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three successive spondees in the latter hemistich render the 
verse dull and heavy. 

Sometimes the fifth and sixth feet together consist of a 
single word ; as, 

Non cau-|-ponan-|-tesbel-|lum,sed | bettlge-\-rantes.(Enniiis. 
Sunt igi-|-tur soli-|-da pri-|-raordia | simpUci-\4ate. (. Lucr . 

Elec-l-tosjuve-l-nessimul | etdecus | innup- \ -tarum, ( CatulL 
In these examples, however, and in several others which 
might be quoted, those long words terminating the line have 
little claim to praise.* But, on particular occasions, to 
express slowness of motion, grief, anxiety, surprise, astonish- 
ment, consternation, dismay — or to describe a grand, ma- 
jestic, vast, sublime, awful, terrific object — they are very 
advantageously employed, and produce a very happy and 
impressive effect : e. gr. 

Ille, ut conspectu in medio, turbatus, inermis, 

Constitit, atque oculis Phrygia agmina \ circum-\-spexit .... 

( Virgil . 

Qualibus incensam jactastis mente puellam 

Fluctibus, in flavo saepe hospite | suspi-\ -rantem? ( Catullus . 


jEquoreae monstrum Nereides | Mmi-\-r antes. ( Catullus . 

Pictarumque jacent fera corpora | panthe-\-rarum. ( Ovid . 
Aere nec vacuo pendentia | Mauso-Vlea . ( Martial . 

Aeriaeque Alpes, et nubifer | apen-\-ninu$.\ (Ovid. 


if it had terminated with ocreas argento ; the two spondees 
being amply sufficient. 

* And still less the two longer words in these lines of 
Ennius — 

Hostem qui feriet, mihi erit Carthaginiensis , 

Quisquis erit, cujatis erit. ( Annal . 8, 15. 

Bellipotentes sunt magi\ quam sapientipotentes . (6, 5* 
f However grand the effect of Apenninus in this verse, it 
does not here present to my mind so sublime an image as 
in Virgil, JEn. 12, 703 — 

Quantus Athos, aut quantus Eryx, aut ipse, coruscis 
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. . . .nee brachia longo 

Margine terrar um porrexerat | amphi-\-trite.* (Ovid. 

* * * in magno clamor furit | amphithe-\-atro. (Martial. 
Annuit invicto ccelestum numine rector ; 

Quo nutuf tellus atque horrida | ctntremu-\-erunt 
iEquora, concussitque micantia sidera mundus. ( Catullus . 


Quum fremit ilicibus, quantus, gaudetque nivali 
Vertice se attollens pater } apen-\-mnus ad | auras. 

Is it, that, in Virgil — from the position of the word in an 
earlier stage of the verse — the voice still continues rising on 
the third syllable of Apenninus , and thus exalts its summit 
to a greater and yet greater elevation — while in Ovid, the 
voice begins to fall after the second syllable, before we have 
reached that height? — Whatever the cause may be, old 
Apennine, to my imagination, rears his towering head con- 
siderably higher in Virgil’s line than in that of Ovid. 

* See (in page 233) the remark on this verse, and the 
accompanying line, of similar structure, from Avienus, Phcen . 
1169, viz. 

Scorpius ingentem perterritat ori-\-ona. 
f Instead of the common reading, tunc et , I have here 
ventured to substitute nutu y which I presume few of my 
readers will hesitate to adopt as the genuine text. Thus 
Virgil, Mn. 9, 106, and 10, 115 — 

Annuity et totum nutu tremefecit Olympura — 
and likewise Ovid, Fast. 2, 489 — 

Jupiter annuerat : nutu tremefactus uterque 
Est polus : et cceli pondera sensit Atlas. 

After the grand images presented in the foregoing quotations, 
I am almost ashamed to introduce so mean and ignoble a 
picture as that of a sod-hopping rustic : but this is the only 
place where I can properly notice the following line of 
Virgil, Eel. 5, 73 — 

Saltantes Satyros imitabitur alphgsiboeus — 
which is justly entitled to praise, as a good specimen of 
imitative harmony — well representing the rude gambols of 
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Of two short monosyllables in the fifth foot very few ex- 
amples occur. I quote, however, a couple from Lucretius — 
Nidor enim penetrat, qu& succus | non it in | artus. (2, 682. 
Cum similis toto terrarum | non sit in | orbe. (2, 543. 

on which it may appear capricious in me to observe, that 
non it in artus hurts my ear, while non sit in orbe does not. 
But non sit can easily be pronounced as a single word 
accented on the first syllable, like adsit , insit , or possit ; 
whereas, in non it, the it, being a more emphatic word than 
sit, requires greater stress of pronunciation, and the division 
is more sensibly felt ; which naturally renders the foot more 
heavy in this case than in the other. 

The sixth foot 

ought, in general, to consist of an entire single word, or the 
two remaining syllables of a trisyllabic word begun in the 
fifth foot ; as, 

Auro | pulsa fi-|-des, au-|-ro ve-|-nalia | jura. ( Propertius . 

Pugnan-|-di cupi-|-das ac-|-cendit | voce co ^hortes. (Claud. 

A caesura in this foot, causing the verse to terminate with 
a monosyllable, is, for the most part, ungraceful ; as, 
Corpori-|-bus cae-|-cis igi-|-tur na-|-tura ge-|-r^*C$ Tes. 

( Lucretius . 

Adju-|-tamur e-|-nimdubi-|-oprocul | atqueali-|-WMr«CO»os. 

(. Lucretius . 

An pecu-|-des ali-|-as di-|-vinitus | \m\nu-\-et £$se.(Lucretiiis. 

Sometimes, nevertheless, a final monosyllable produces a 
very good effect ; as, 

Turn pie-|-tate gra*|-vem ac meri-|-tis si | forte vi-|-rumQUEM 
Conspexgre, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant. ( Virgil . 

and particularly if it be a striking emphatic word ; as, 

JEre re-|-nides-|-cit tel-|-lus ; sub-|-terque, vi-|-rum VI, 
Excitur pedibus sonitus. (. Lucretius . 

the lusty clown, and shaking the earth beneath his heavy 
tread. 
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Verum, ubi | vehemen-|-ti magis | est com-|-mota me-|-tu 
MEN S. ( Lucretius. 

In juve-|-nes cer-|-to sic | impete | vulnifi-|-cus SUS 
Fertur .... (Ovid. 

Sternitur, | exani-|-misque, tre-|-mens pro-J-cumbit hu-|-mi 
BOS. ‘ ( Virgil . 

Franguntur remi : turn prora avertit, et undis 
Dat latus : | insequi-|-tur cumu-|-lo prae-|-ruptus a-|-quae 
MONS. ( Virgil. 

And — though less interesting than the ox above, or the 
Calydonian boar — the tiny mouse is exhibited to advantage 
in that well-known verse of Horace — 

Parturi-|-unt mon-|-tes: nas-|-cetur | ridicu-|-lus MUS — 
where the final monosyllable — rendered the more striking 
and conspicuous by the necessary effort of the voice to 
accent it — forms a truly laughable contrast with the pom- 
pous beginning of the line. 

These, however, are particular cases : and, though some 
others might easily be added, which are either laudable, or, 
at least, tolerable — yet, on ordinary occasions, the final 
monosyllable is not entitled to praise. 

Two monosyllables, of course, can hardly merit commend- 
ation ; as, • 

Augmine | vel gran-|-di vel | parvo J denique | dum sit . 

(Lucretius. 

Et quoni-|-am pla-|-gae quod- 1 -dam genus | excipit | in se. 

(Lucretius. 

Nec con-|-tra pug-|-nant, in | promptu [ cognita | quw sunt. 

(Lucretius. 

But they are much less objectionable, and even pass very 
well, when the first of them is an emphatic word, and the 
latter, not being emphatic, requires little stress of accent — 
as, for example, the word Est y which is perhaps the only 
monosyllable that makes a tolerable conclusion ip this 
case: e. gr. 

Grammati-|-ci cer-|-tant, et ad-|-huc sub | jucfice | Its 2st. 

(Horace 
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Si mala | condide-|-rit in | quem quis | carmina, | jus 1st , 
Judici unique. ( Horace . 

Seu teme-|-re exspec*|-to, si-|-ve id con-|-tingere | fas est . 

( Ovid. 

. . .Praecipi-|-tant cu-|-rae, tur-|-bataque | funere | mens est. 

( Virgil. 

Quod superest — haec sunt spolia, et de rege superbo 
Primiti-|-ae ; mani-|-busque me-|-is Me-j-zentius | hied est. 

( Virgil . 

Redundant Syllable. 

At the termination of the verse, a redundant syllable, 
elided before a vowel at the beginning of the next line, some- 
times produces a very fine effect; the unusual stress, laid, in 
that case f on the second syllable of the spondee, and the 
continuation of the two verses by synapheia , together tend- 
ing to enlarge and magnify the object: e. gr. 

Et magnos membrorum artus, magna ossa la-|-certos-|-ywe* 
Exuit. ( Mneid , 5, 422. 

Jamque, iter emensi, turres ac tecta La-|-tino-|-rttm 
Ardua cernebant juvenes. (JEn. 7, 160. 

Prata, arva, ingentes silvas, saltusque, pa-|-ludes-|-yMe 
Usque ad Hypoboreos, et mare ad Oceanum. ( Catullus . 
But, to produce this effect, the second syllable of the 
spondee must be really long, either by its own nature or by 


* This passage is an imitation of that quoted from Ennius 
in page 213 — 

Magna ossa la-|">certi-|-£we 

Apparent 

as noticed by Macrobius , 6, 1, in his enumeration of various 
passages, for which Virgil was indebted to his predecessors. 
It appears, indeed, that the Mantuan bard was highly pleased 
with the effect of Ennius’es hemistich, since he thought it 
worthy of being so closely imitated in an interesting descrip- 
tion in the iEneid. 
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the concourse of consonants ; For the Arbuttis korrida, in 
Georg. 2, 69, is a quite different affair. — With respect to' 
the additional emphasis on the syllable in question, the 
reader will the more sensibly feel its force and effect, on a 
comparison of the preceding quotations with the lines here 
following ; the syllables, - tos -, -wo-, and -de$~ 9 being neces- 
sarily pronounced with greater emphasis in those than in 
these. 

Brachiaque, et nudos medift. plus parte lacertos . {Ovid. 

Montibus ignotum Rutulis, cceloque Latino . (Juvenal.- 
Bosporos et Tanais superant, Scythicaeque paludes . (Ovid. 

In the following passage, <£ne‘id, 6, 602 — 

Quos super atra silex, jam jam lapsura, ca-|-denti-|-£ue 
Imminet assimilis — 

although the redundancy and synapheia do not tend to, 
amplify the object, yet they are productive of beautiful effect; 
— presenting to our imagination a lively image pf the huge 
stone in such a state of critical suspension as leads us mo- 
mentarily to expect its fall. 

Other examples will occur in reading : but, where theye is 
not some striking image to be produced by this poetic licence, 
it cannot be considered as adding any beauty to the versi- 
fication — rather, indeed, the contrary. 

Long Words . 

In addition to the detached observations, scattered through 
the preceding pages, on the collocation of words of different 
lengths and quantities, it may not be amiss here to give a 
collective view of the various positions which they may seve- 
rally occupy in the hexameter verse. But I shall content 
myself with adducing examples of each description of words 
in those positions alone where they appear to the best ad- 
vantage, without quoting lines in which they are differently, 
but less advantageously, placed.* 

# For example, under the first form of five-syllable,- 
H H 
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Words of two or three syllables requiring no additional 
notice in this place, 1 limit my remarks to those of greater 
length: and, in the examples adduced, 1 consider Que or Ve 
as a constituent syllable of the word to which it is joined ; its 
effect being the same, in point of euphony or cacophony, as 
if it were inseparable. Wherefore, when I say that exau- 
i iterant , for instance, cannot be admitted into more than two 
places, 1 would not be understood to mean that it cannot, 
with the addition of Que or Ve, allowably assume a different 
station : for, with either of those appendages, 1 account it 
as a word of six syllables, like tgnobilitdte, which is admissible 
into another part of the line, as will appear in the course of 
these remarks. 


words i $ a k e no notice of the following position, 

though seen in Virgil — 

Degene- |-remque Ne- \-optole- | -mum narrare memento — 
because, though the word may be tolerated in that station, it 
cannot be considered as advantageously placed there — leaving 
the verse without a caesura either at the trihemimeris or the 
penthemimeris — without even a trochee m the third foot. Let 
the reader only compare that verse with the fallowing — 

Vidi ipse furentem 

Caede Ne- \-dptole-\ -w ,.£9geminosque in limine Atridas — 
and he will, I presume, not condemn me for having omitted 
to point out every position in which a word does happen to 
occur in the poets, or in which a hero with a long name 
might be forcibly exhibited, but not more at his ease than in 
the pillory : e. gr. 

Degene- 1 -rem nar-|-rare Ne- 1 -optole- 1 -mum memor esto — 
Degene-|-remque pa-|-tri nar-|-rare JV£-| -optole-\-mum tu 
Sis, Trojane, memor. 

Neither will he regret the total omission of such forms as 
xntbfmentes and superinjicientes, though Ennius ventured 
to introduce words of similar measure into verses, noticed in 
page 344. 
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A word of four syllables, 

1 ( ), as Xmantibits, may laudably stand in two posi- 
tions*— 

Distule-|-ratque gra-J-ves in i-\-doriea | tempera poenas. (Ovid. 
Jam 8ube-|-unt an-|-ni fragi-|-les, et in-\-ertior | aetas. (Ovid. 

2 ( v w “ w ), as document a , in four — 

Et docu-\-menta d&-|-mus, qua simos origine nati. (Ovid. 
Vota ta-|-men teti-\-gere d£-|-os, tetigere parentes. ( Ovid. 
Ille qui-[-dem to-[-tam fremt-\-bundus ob-|-ambulat iEfcnam. 

( Ovid. 

Cum procul f insa-|-nae trahe-[-rentPA#2-[-Mo?tf& qua-|-drigae. 

( Claudian . 

3 ( w ), as Hmaverunt, in one — 

Vitta co-\-erce-\-bdt positos sine lege capillos. (OvicL 

4 ( w w as trepid antes, in one — 

Protinus | iEoli-|-is aqui-\4omm | cl audit in antris. ( Ovid. 

5 ( ~ w v ~ ), as conctpiunt, in three f — 

Purpure-\-um viridi genuit de csespite fiorera. (Ovid. 

Ardua | Caucase-\-o nutat de vertice pinus. (Claudian. 
Turn Biti-|-ae dedit | increpi-\-tans: ille impiger hausit 

( Virgil. 

6 as pugn antibus, in two — 

Cumque su-|-o de-|-mens ex-\-pellitur | ambitus auro. (Claud. 
Aurea | submove-|-ant rapi-|-dos um-\-bracula | soles. (Claud. 

7 ( w )> as cdnjtixisse , in two J — 

inspec-\-tura domos, venturaque desuper urbi. ( Virgil. 

* Sometimes in a third, as plpenderat and tetenderat , 
noticed in page 340. 

f In a spondaic verse, it may agreeably occupy another 
station, viz. 

Pro mol-|-!i vio-|-la, pro \ pierpure-\-o narcisso . . . • ( Virgil . 
i And, on some particular occasions, a third, as shown in 
page 330. 

h h 2 
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Analysis of Hexam.— ILong Words . 

Et so ci- 1 -am ple-|-bem non | indig-\-nata potestas. ( Claudian . 

8 ( )> as contendenteSy in two — 

'Nec dr-|-cwm/w-|-5o pendebat in aere tellus. (Ovid. 

Alta pe-|-tit gradi-|-ens juga | nobilis | apm-\-riinu ( Petron . 

-4 of five syllables , 

1 - ww - }^ as recondideranty is admissible in one position 
only — 

Axis in-\-occidu-\-uSy gemin& clarissimus Arcto. (Lucan. 

2 (°----) ) as adbraturosy in one, viz. as the final word of 
a spondaic verse, though I cannot produce an example. 

3 ( u ^ ), as inexper rectus , in one — 

TJt puer, | et vacu-|-is ut in - 1 -obstr- 1 -vatus in herbis. (Ovid. 

4 as crepitantia , in two — 

Invi-|-tat som-|-nos crepi-\-t antibus | unda lapillis. (Ovid. 

Frondibus | orna-|-bant, quae | nunc Capi-\-t5lia | gemmis. 

(Ovid. 

5 ), as imitator es, in one — 

Aut p?ypu-\4atri‘\-ces infestav£re catervae. , ( Claudian. 

6 as dissociat'd, in two * — 

Sdnguine-\-dque rubens descendit Iupiter imbre. (Petronius. 
Ante Jo-|-vem pas-|-sis stetit | invidi-\-dsa capillis. (Ovid. 

7 as ingemuissent, in one — 

Molibus | aequore-j-is con-|-cluditur | dmphithe-\‘dtrum. 

(Rutilius. 

8 ( " ” w w " ), as exaudterdnty in one f — 

Vos ser-\-ptntigt- 1 -riis in se fera bella dedistis. ( Ovid. 

* Sometimes advantageously in a third, as exsiluere and 
prosiluerey noticed in page 329. 

f It might also allowably stand in another position, though 
I cannot produce a classic example of it ; for Virgil’s 
Det motus incompositos .... (Geo. 1, 350.) 
is not exactly such as I have in view, however well it may^ 
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9 as decrescenttbus , in one «— 

Non ex-|-specta-|-tas dabat | admi-\-r antibus | umbras. (Ovid. 

10 ( w ), as insult aver^, in one — 

Persides | arca-|-num 1 -spira- 1 -vert! calorem. ( Claudian . 

11 ( as indeploratos , in one — 

intem-\-pesti-\-vd turbantes festa Minerva. (Ovid. 

A ivord of six syllables , 

1 ( w " wv - v ) >as dbhorruerdtis, can stand well in one place 
only, as 

Secre-|-tos mon-|-tes et in~\-dmbiti-\^dsd colebat (Ovid, 

2 ( w ""* ww ), as inobservabilts , in one — 

Vis dare | majus ad- 1 -hue et in-\-$ndr-\-rabile | munus? 

(Martial, 

3 ( v ' / “ ww "), as superinjiciant, in one 

Queis amy^-thadni-l^us nequeat certare Melampus. (Tibullus, 
4f as mdnifestavere, in one — 

Insidi-|-as pro-|-det, mdni-\-festa-\-bitque latentem. ( Ovid. 

3 ( as superimpendentes, in one — 

Tempe, | quae sil-|-vae cin-|-gunt 

(Catullus. 

6 (” vv * wv )>as immedicdbilt, in one — 

Atque Ara-|-bura popu-|-lus sua | despoil- 1 -averat | arva. 

(Petronius. 

7 ), as ternficaverunt , in one — 

fugeret fortuna penates. ( Val. Flaccus. 


in that passage, suit the rude artless motions of the dancing 
rustic. — To answer my idea, the first foot should be a dactyl, 
and the trihemimeral caesura admit some little pause, as 
Intere-|-a 
ArtS no~|-va 
Vi magi-j-ca 

H H S 


ser-\-pentige-\-nis fera bella dedistis. 
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8 as ignobUxtate , in one — 

Adde se-|-nem Tati- 1- um, Ju-\-ndnico-\-lasque Faliscos. ( Ovid. 

9 ( ” v “ ), as dpbiriinigencBy in one — 

dpen- 1 -ninige- \ -ms cultas pastoribus aras. ( Claudian . 

10 ( ), as inconsolabilis, in one — • •• * 

Ne fugi-|-ens sae-|-clis ob- 1 -livis- 1 -cenfibi/s | aetas . . . ( Catullus * 

A •word of seven syllables , 

1 ag amphitrt/ontddesy may stand in one posi- 
tion ; as, 

amphttry-\-5ma-\-des, aut torvo Jupiter ore. ( Petronius . 

2 ( ~ w ~ ~ as mbcsdturdbilis , in one — 

Juno-|-nis gravis | ira et in - 1 -exsatu - 1 -rattle | pectus. ( Virgil , 

3 as superincubuere , in one — 
Armige-|-rumque Jo-|-vis, Cj/the- 1 -re?a- 1 -ddsque columbas. 

(Ovid. 


Elisions 

are, in general, injurious to harmony ; and their frequent 
recurrence is very disagreeable: for which reason, Virgil 
designedly disfigured with such blemishes the verse in which 
he wished to represent the deformity of the grim Cyclops, 
whose hideous figure was rendered still more revolting by 
the effects of his late wound — 

Monstrwwz horrendwm inform ingens 
The following line, which admits not a similar apology for 


* It is probable* however, that the elisions did not appear 
so harsh to the Romans, as they do to us* or we should not 
find so many of them in the writings of their best poets ; even 
the lyric pieces of Horace not being free from them. No 
doubt, they so managed them in pronunciation, as to do away 
a great part of the apparent harshness. From the nasal 
sound which they gave to the final M (page 188), it is evident 
that they could get over the etthUpsis of AM or UM without 
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the elisions, is absolutely detestable.* It was intended by 
Catullus for a dactylic pentameter ; though, if we had found 


either wholly suppressing the syllable in either case, or fully 
pronouncing it — and yet not exceed the due time allotted 
to the verse or foot. In synalcephe, too, they might have so 
blended the concurrent vowels, as to produce similar effect* 
The Italians are very frequently obliged to do this in their 
poetry ; and tve, likewise, have sometimes , though more 
rarely, occasion to do it in ours : e. gr. 

Exile or ignominy or bonds or pain. ( Parad . Lost , 2, 207. 
Still, however, it is pretty clear that elisions were considered 
by the Romans, as, in some degree at least, objectionable ; 
otherwise Claudian would not have been so remarkably 
studious to avoid them. — See a remark on him, p. 331. 

* But, if the reader wish to see a much more striking 
specimen of multiplied elisions, he will find it in a curious 
couplet, composed by a noble lord now living. I here quote 
it, together with eight lines of my own, written on occasion 
of the noble author’s giving me the words transposed, to be 
reduced into a distich. The reader will perceive that I am 
indebted for my idea to that epig. in the Anthol. 2, 24, 1 : 

Nuxrixopaf frayari^opoV aXX’, orav pay 
Sfjrycncei xavro$ 6 vvxTtxopa(, 

Nycticorax ! letale prius cantare solebas : 

At tibi jam caveas, improbe nycticorax 1 

Nobilis, en, magico mactat te carmine vates ; 
Securosque dehinc nos jubet esse tui. 

Hiscere si posthac ausis, cito poena sequetur : 

Hoc semel audito carmine, nullus eris — 

“ &zFvum enim ego ipse Kobe o ingenixim atque ammwax 
aspernm amori ; 

u Mtque ipsom hand juvat hinc me aspicere in 
specula hoc” 

I nunc, nycticorax! et, si sapis, usque taceto; 

Voce tua magis hocc’ exitiale metron* 
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it singly quoted, without the author’s name, or any intimation 
of its being from a poet, we should never have suspected 
that it was a verse of any kind — 

Quam mod5 qul me xxnum at que unlearn amleam h&buit. 

More musical lines may be found in the midst of prose, 
where no verse was intended : e. gr. 

[wova-]-rum rerum studio Catillnae Incept& prbbabant. ( Sallust. 
CnSl Pompeii vfctSres fidosquS clientes. ( Sallust • 

Haec ubi dlctS, dgdlt, strlnglt gladium ; cuneoque 
Facto, per m&dlos vadit . . . . {Livy, 22, 50. 

silvam 

Augiirns patrum et prlsca formlding sacrara. ( Tacitus . 

. . . Post nat5s h5mlnes, ut, cum prlvatus ftblsset .... (Nepos. 

Nos, In Graiorum vlrtutibiis exponendls (Nepos. 

. • • .arm&nlaque amlss&, ac rursus iitraque rgeepta. ( Suetonius . 
ex arce augurium c&pientibus officiebat. ( Val. Max. 8, 5, 1. 
• . .Duxlsset, summdsqug duces partlm rgpiilisset . . . .( Nepos . 
Vos omnes, qul doctorum doctlsslmi adestis. ( Macrob . 7, 3. 
Aut prudentia majftr Inest, aut non medidcris 
Utilltas. ( Cicero , Off. 1, 42. 

I could readily extend this collection to a considerable 
length, were I disposed to insult the understanding of my 
reader by such unprofitable trifling. But I forbear, though, 
in the single work from which I have last quoted, I see noted 
in the margin above twenty hexameters (rough or smooth) 
which casually struck me in reading — casually , I say ; for I 
never have intentionally watched to make such petty dis- 
coveries, which will, at first sight, force themselves upon any 
reader who has a competent knowledge of quantity and metre. 

Leonine or Rhiming Verses , 

however admired in the monkish ages, are inelegant, and 
unpleasing to a terse poetic ear. And, although some very 
few such lines accidentally occur in classic poets, they rather 
claim our pardon than our approbation ; as, for example, 
these of Propertius , 1, 17, 5, and Ovid , Ep. 8, 29 — 

Quin etiam absenti prosunt tibi, Delia, venti. 

Vir, precor, uxori, frater succurre sorori. 
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But let us not condemn any ancient author as guilty of rhimes 
which were made, not by him, but by ourselves, as in this 
line of Ovid, Fast. 3, 746 — 

Quaerebant favos per nemus omne favos — 
in which, modern accentuation, converting the short Favos 
into long Fa-vos 9 will, no doubt, make it rhime with Flavos ; 
whereas, if we give to Favos its proper quantity, and (agree- 
ably to the doctrine of Dr. Bentley and Dr. Clarke*) lay the 
accent on the final syllable of the anapaest ne favos f , it will 
no more rhime with Flavos , that the English Heroes with 
He r6se, or Negroes with He gr6ws. — I do not, however, 
profess to admire the line in question : I barely wish to 
absolve the author from the sin of rhime. 

Recurrent or Reciprocating Verses J — 

a trifling Greek whim, rarely indulged by Latin writers — 
were calculated to be read either forwards or backwards ; as 
this distich of Sidonius Apollinaris — 

Praecipiti modo quod decurrit tramite flumen, 

Tempore consumptum, jam cito deficiet. 

Deficiet cito jam, consumptum tempore, flumen, 
Tramite decurrit quod modo praecipiti. 


* See “ Caesura” pp. 162, 166, and “ Anapaestic” p. 248. 

+ See “ Pentameter” page 237. 

J In Greek, kvrunptQovTa. — of which the curious reader 
may find various specimens in the Anthologia 9 or in an essay 
of mine on “ Greek Pronunciation” in the “ Monthly Ma- 
gazine” for November, 1800, where I quoted a few, with my 
loose imitation of one of them ; viz. 

Penelope, tibi dat zonam hanc et peplon Ulysses, 

Optatus conjux, en, tuus, adveniens. 

Adveniens, tuus, en, conjux optatus, Ulysses, 

Peplon et hanc zonam dat tibi, Penelope. 
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HOKATIAN METRES. 


THE different species of metre, used by Horace in hia 
lyric compositions, are twenty, viz* 

The common Dactylic Hexameter, (No. 1) as 
Lauddbunt alii claram Rhodon , aut Mitjfienen. Lib; 1> od-7. 
Dactylic Tetrameter & posteriore, (No. 7) — 

MobiMbus pombria ripis. 1, 7. 

Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic, (No. 12) — 

Flumtna prdtereant. 4> 7* 

Adonic, (No. 13) — 

Fisere monies. 1, 2. 

Trimeter Iambic, (No. 22) — 

Rages, tuum labore quldjuvem meb . Epod. 1 . 

Iambic Trimeter Catalectic, (No. 28) — 

Med renidet In domb lacunar. 2, 18. 

Iambic Dimeter, (No. 29) — 

Queruntur in silvis dves. Epod. 2. 

Archilochian Iambic Dimeter Hypermeter, (No. 30) — 
Lenesque sub nbctem susurri. 1, 9; 

Acephalous Dimeter Iambic, (No. 31) — 

Non ebur neque aureum . ... 2, 15* 

Sapphic, (No. 37) — 

Jam satis terms nivts dtque dir a .... 1, 2. 

Choriambie Pentameter, (No. 42) — 

Tu ne quassieris , scire nefas , quern mihi, quern tibi ... I, 11. 
Choriambie Tetrameter, with a variation, (No. 43) — 

Te deos orb, Sjfbarin cur properes ambndo .... 1 , 8. 
Asclepiadic Choriambie Tetrameter, (No. 44) — 

Maecenas atavis edite regibus. I, I. 

Glyconic, (No. 46) — 

Sic te Diva potens Cjjpri .... 1, 3. 
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Pherecratlc, (No, 48) — 

• . • • Grata Pjrrha, sub antra . 1, 5. 

Choriambic Dimeter, (No, 49) — 

Lydia, die, per omnes . . , . 1, 8. 

Ionic d minore , (No 52) — 

Miserdrumest ntque %mari d&re ludum , neque dulci ., ,»3, 1*2. 
Greater Alcaic, (No. 55) — 

a mat re pulchra fili& pulchndr. 1, 16. 

Archilochian Heptameter, (No. 56) — 

SolvUur aerts kiems grata x nee verts et Favoni. 1, 4. 

Lesser Alcaic, (No. 58) — 

Nic veteres agitantur orni . 1, 9. 

SYNOPSIS . 

The various forms, in which Horace has employed those 
metres, either separate or in conjunction, are nineteen $ viz. 

1. Two greater Alcaics (No. 55), one Archilochian Iambic 
Dimeter Hypermeter (No. 30), and one lesser Alcaic (58) ; as, 

5 mdtre pulchra film pulchrtor , 

Quem criminals cumque voles mtidtm 
Pones torn bis, slvefdmmd, 

Slve marl Ubet ddriano. (Lib. 1, 16. 

This appears to have been his favourite form, as we Hand it 
in thirty-seven of his odes. 

2. Next in favour with him was the following combination 
— three Sapphics (No. 37), and one Adonic (No. 18)^ in 
which form he composed twenty-six odes.; e. gr. 

Jam s&Us terns nivls atque diree 
Grdndims mlsit pater , et, ruHente 
Dexter a sdcrasjuculatus drees, 

Terrult mrbem . (Ub. % 2 . 

3. One Glyconic (No. 46), and one Asclepiadic (No. 44) ; 
which combination occurs in twelve ' of his odes*; rn.gr. 


* Each of those twelve odes contains an even number of 
verses, divisible by four ; and, in several of them, the sense 
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Sic te Diva potens Cypri, 

Sic frdtres Helenas, lucidd sidera • • . (Lib. 1 , 3. 

4. One Iambic Trimeter (No. 22), and* one Iambic Dime* 
ter (No. 29) ; in which form we see ten of his epodes — 

ibis Liburnis inter dltd navium, 

amice, propugnacula . (Epod. 2. 

5. Three Asclepiadics (No. 44), and one GJyconic (No.46)» 
in nine odes — 

Scriberis Vario fortis , et h ostium 
Victor , Mcebnxi carminis dliti , 

Qudm- rem - cumque ferbx ndvibus aut eqais 
Miles , te duce , gesserit . (Lib. 1, 6. 

6. Two Asclepiadics (No. 44), one Pherecratic (No. 48), 
and one Glyconic (No. 46) — seven odes — 

Dianam , tenerds , dicite , virgines : 
intonsum , pueri , Cynthium , 

Latondmque supremo 
jyilectdm penitus Jovi. (Lib. 1, 21. 

7. The Asclepiadic (No. 44), without any addition — 
odes — 

Mcecenas atavis edite regibus . . . Lib. 1,1. 

8. One Dactylic Hexameter (No. 1 ), and one Dactylic 
Tetrameter d posteriore (No. 7) — three odes — 

Laudabunt afti claram Rhodon , aut Mitylenen , 

Aut ephesum , bimarisve Cdrinthi .... (Lib. 1, 7. 

9. The Choriambic Pentameter (No. 42), used alone, in 
three odes — 

Tic nequassieris , sem? nefds, quern mihi, quem tibu Lib.l. 11. 

10. One Dactylic Hexameter (No. 1), and one Iambic 
Dimeter (No. 29) — tivo odes — 

Ndx erat, et cdslo J'ulgebat luna sereno 
inter minora sidera . (Epod. 15. 

.11. The Iambic Trimeter (No. 22), unmixed with any other 
species of verse — two epodes — 

uniformly terminates with the fourth line : whence the reader 
may perhaps conclude that Horace intended the strophe or 
stanza to consist of four verses. 
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Quid obserdtis aurxbus Jundxs pieces ? (Epod. 18. 

12. One Choriambic Dimeter (No. 49), and one Choriam- 
bic Tetrameter (No. 43) — one ode. 

Lydia, die, per omnes 

Te Deos bro, Sybarin cur properes dmdndo . . . (Lib. 1, 8. 

13. One Dactylic Hexameter (No. 1), and one Iambic Tri- 
meter (No. 22) — a single example. 

altera jam teritur bellis civiUbus Stas ; 

Suis et ipsa Roma vmbus ruit. (Epod. 16. 

14. One Dactylic Hexameter (No. 1), and one Dactylic 
Trimeter Catalectic (No. 12) — one ode. 

Djff'ugere nives : redeunt jam gramXna campis, 
drbonbusque comce . (Lib. 4, 7. 

15. One Dactylic Hexameter (No. 1), one Iambic Dime- 
ter (No. 29), and one Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic (No. 12) 
— owe piece. 

Horridd tempestas cSlum contract ; et imbres 

Nivesque deducunt Jovem ; 

Nunc mare , nunc siluce. . . • (Epod. 13. 

16. One Iambic Trimeter (No. 22), one Dactylic Trimeter 
Catalectic (No. 12), and one Iambic Dimeter (No. 29)' — only 
once used. 

Petti, nihil me, sictit anted, juvat 
Scribere versiculos, 

bmdre perculsum grdvi. (Epod. 11. 

17. One Archil ochian Heptameter (No. 56), and one Iam- 
bic Trimeter Catalectic (No. 28) — a single example; 

Solvitur dens hlems grata vice vens, et Favoni, 

* TrHhuntque siccds mdchinS Carinas. (Lib. 1, 4. 

18. One Iambic Dimeter Acephalus (No. 31), and one 
Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (No. 28) - — one ode. 

Non ebur, neque aureum 

Med rbiidet in domo Idcunar. (Lib. 2, 18. 

19. The Ionic d minore (No. 52) — in one instance only. 

Miserarum est neque amori dare ludum, neque dulci . • . 

(Lib. 3, 12. 
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METRICAL KEY 

TO THU ODES OF HORACE, 

Containing^ in alphabetic order , the first words of each Ode, 
with a reference to the No. in the preceding “ Synopsis,” 
where the metre is explained. 


JEli, vetusto , 1. 

JEquam memento , 1. 

AIM) ne doleas, 5. 

Altera jam teritur , 13. 
Angustam, amici , 1* 

At , 6 Deorum , 4. 
Audivere , Z^ce, 6. 
Bacchum in remotis, 1. 
Beatus ille , 4. 

Cee/o supinas , 1. 

Ccelo tonantem , 1. 

Cwm fa, Lydia , 3. 

Cwr me querelis , 1. 
Delicto majorum, 1* 
Descende ccelo , 1. 

Dianam , tenerce, 6* 
Diffugere nives , 14. 

Dive, quern proles, % 
Divis orte bonis , 5. 
Donarem pater as, 7* 
Donee gratus eram tibi , 3. 
EheuJ fugaces , 1. 

Zs# nonum , 2. 

Z£ J^wre e* fidibus , 3. 
Exegi monimentum , 7. 
Extremum Ten aim, 5. 
Faune , nympharum , 2. 
Zesfa gwtTf potius die , 3* 
Herculis ritu , 2. 

Horrida tempest as, 15. 
Ibis Libumis, 4. 

Jcci, beatisy 1. 


Ille et nefastOy 1. 

Impios parr (By 2. 

Inclusam Danaen , 5. 

Intactis opulentior , 3. 

Integer vitce, 2. 

Inter miss a, Venus , rfiu, 3. 
Jam jam efficaci x 11. 

Jam pauca aratro , 1. 

Jam t err is, 2. 

Jam veris comites , 5. 

Justum et tenacem, 1. 
Laudabunt alii, 8. 

Lupis et agnisy 4. 

Lydia, die, per omnes, 12. 
Mcecenas atavis, 7- 
Mala soluta, 4. 

Martiis ccelebs, 2. 

Mater sceva Cupidinum , 3. 
Mercuri, facunde, 2. 
Mercuriy nam te, 2. 

Miser arum est, 19. 

Mollis inertia, 10. 

Montium custos , 2. 

Motum ex Metello, 1. 

Musis amicus , 1. 

Nat is in usum, 1. 
iVe forte credos, 1. . 
iVe ancilUe, 2. 

ferce, 5. 

Nondum subacta , 1. 

e5wr, weywe aureum, 18. 
Non semper imbres, 1. 
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Non usitatd, 1. 

Non vides, quanto , 2. 
Nox erat, 10. 

NuUam, Vare , sacra, 9. 
Nullus argento , 2. 

Nunc est bibendum, 1. 

O crudelis adkuc, 9. 

0 diva, gratum, 1. 

0 Jons Bandusice, 6. 

0 matre pulchrd, 1. 

O nata mecum, 1. 

0 navis, referent, 6. 

0 scope mecum, 1. 

O Venus, regina , 2. 

Odi prof anum, 1. 

Otium Divos , 2. 

Parcius junctas, 2. 
Parens Deorum, 1. 
Parentis olim , 4. 

Pastor quum traheret, 5. 
Persicos odi, 2. 

Petti, nihil me, 16. 
Phoebe, silvarumque , 2. 
Phoebus volentem, 1. 
Pindarum quisquis, 2. 
Poscimur: siquid, 2. 
Quce cura patrum, 1. 
Qualem ministrum, 1. 
Quando repostum, 4. 
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Quantum dieted, 3. 

Quern tu, Melpomene , 3. 

Quern virum ant heroa , 2. 
Quid bellicosus , 1. 

Quid dedicatum , 1. 

Quid Jles, Asterie, 6. 

Quid immerentes, 4. 

Quid obseratis, 11. 

Quid tibi vis, 8. 

Quis desiderio, 5. 

Quis multd gradlis, 6. 

Quo me, Bacche, 3. 

Quo, quo, scelesti, 4. 

Rectius vives, 2. 

Rogare longo , 4. 

ScribSris Vario , 5. 

Septimi, Gades , 2. 

Sic te Diva potens , 3. 

Solvitur acris hiems , 17- 
TV maris et terree, 8. 

Tu ne quaesieris, 9- 
Tyrrhena regum, 1* 

Vila si juris, 2. 

Uxor pauperis Ibyci, 3. 

Velox amcenum, 1 . 

Vides, ut alia, 1. 

Vile potabis, 2. 

Vitas hinnuleo, 6. 

Vixi puellis, 1. 


The following pages contain 
SYNOPTIC TABLES 
Of the Declensions and Conjugations, 
with the Quantity marked on each Syllable . 
(See Preface.) 
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-Fzrtf Declension. 





• ; 

Gen. 

Dot. 

Acc. 

Vocl 

AM. 

Singular 

:..fyIUS“$£. 

SB (ai) 

se 

am 

o 

a 

a 


Heb-e 

es 

e 

en 

e 

e 


JEne-ss 

. ••• 

• •• 

an 

a 

••• 


Mai-U 

• • • 

••• 

8n 

• •• 

••• 


Famili-& 

as 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

••• 


Pelid-es 

»»• 

• •• 

en 

e 

e 

' 

Ores-tes 

• 90 

• •• 

• •• 

ta 

• •• 

Plural •• 


arum 

is 

as 

m 

is 


De- 

••• 

abus 

• • • 

■ ••• 

abus 


Second Declension 





Nom. 

Gen . 

Dot. 

Acc . 

Voc. 

AM. 

Sing...*, 

..Domin-us 

I 

6 

um 

g ■ 

5 


Magist-er 

• • • 

• • • 

... 

gr 

••• 


Un- 

Uv * 

1US* 

l 

••• 

• •• 

• M 


VirgilA . us 


... 

••• 

i 

Ml 


Tened-os 

Ml 

••• 

bn 

••• 

• •• 


Aih-os 

6 

6 

on (6) 

os 

o 


Panth-us 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

u 

... 


Fegn-um 

• •• 

• • • 

um 

um 

• •• 


PeliS n 

• • i 

••• 

bn 

bn 

• •• 

Plural . . 


orum 

is 

os 

i 

is 


s 

••• 

• •• 

w 

a 

S 

... 


Orpheus and such other names being ranked under the 
second and third declensions , both forms are here given 
together . 

Nom. Gen* Dot. Acc. Voc . AbL 

^ , — ( Si So e-um ... So 

" CUS Ce8sf et (el) ea eu ... 

* Unlus in prose . See page 9. 

f According to the Ionic Dialect , the genitive, dative , and 
accusative, may be eos, -et, e£. {pages 13 and 103.) 
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Third Declension . 


$65 



Nom. 

Gen . Dot. 

Acc. 

roc. Abl. 

Sing.. 


Is I 

em 

es e 

Nav-is 

... 

im 

... i 


Mar-o. 

••• ••• 

g 

g i 


Nai-&s 

ad-os ad-I* 

dd-a 

Ss (*seep.l 12. 


Atl-as 

... 

• • • 

a 101. 


Alex- is 

• •• ... 

V 

m 

i 


Cap- ys 

• •• • • • 

9* 



Diomed-es 

... • •• 

e* 

... (V107- 


Did-df 

US o 

o 

o o 


Path- os 

US* 

... 

... (*p. 159. 

Plur. . 


i-um ibus 

es 

es ibus 


Tempor -S 

#M • • • 

\j 

a 

g ... 


Nai-dd-Zs ... as! 

dd-Zs dd-8s Ssi 


Temp-6 

M 

e 

e gsl 


Hero- id& ... isi 

• t# 

... is! 

Metamdrphos - 

j^on ... 

... 

• • • • • • 


r^-is* 

... • • • 
Fourth Declension 

is 

is (*p. I50w 


Nom. 

Gen. Eat. 

Acc. 

Vac. AN. 

Sing.. 


us(z&) m(ti) 

um 

us 5 


Gen- u 

... ... 

u 

u ••• 

Plur.. 


u-um ibus 

us 

us ibus 


Gew-iia 

• • • 

ua 

ua 


Ver- 

... ubus 

Fifth Declension. 


ubus 


Nom. 

Gen. Eat. 

Acc. 

Foe. AN. 

Sing.. 


ei(e)$ el(e) 

em 

es e 

Plur.. 


erum ebus 

eS 

es ebus 


f Much better made long than short . 

J -For the reason of Fidel, Spel, Rel, see page 9. 
ii 3 
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Pronouns , . 



SgS- 


tu 


• • • * * ~ 


mSI 


tui 


sui 


mihi (mi) 

tibi 


sibi 


me 


te 


se 


... 


tu 


... 


me 


te 


se 


nos 


VOS 


- ' 


nost-rum, ri 

vest-rum, 

-ri 



nobis 


vobis 




nos 


VOS 




• • • t 


VOS 




nobis 


vobfs 






-ZZfe, Iste, Ipse . 



g 

3 

ud, um 

i 

se 

V/ 

a 

ms* 

• • • 


orum 

arum 

orum 

1 

... 

• •• 

is 

••• 

••• 

um 

am 

ud, um 

os 

as 

3 

••• 

5 

••• 

a 

• •• 
5 

••• 

is 

••• 

... 

• •• 
• • • 

is 

ga 

Id 

ii . 

g© 

S3 

ejus 

... 

• •• 

gorum 

garum 

Sorum 

gi 

... 

• •• 

iis, gis 

... 

• •• 

g-um 

g-am 

id 

gos 

gas 

Sa 

go 

••• 

ea 

35 

••• 

iis, eis 

• •• 
• • • 

• • • 
• • • 

idem. 

, S3dem 

, idem; genii, ejusdem: the other cases 

like those of is, 

S3, id. 




* The penultima of these genitives 

is properly long in 

prose. 

See page 9. < 
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Pronouns . 
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hfc* hSc hoc* 

hujiis 

hulcf ... 
ht&nc hanc hoc* 
hoc hac hoc 

qui quse quod 

cujus 

culf ... 
quem quam qubd 
quo qua quo 


hi 

horum 

his 

hos 

his 


qui 

quorum 

quibiis, quels, quis 
quos 

quibiis, quels, quis 


hffi 

haec 

harum 

horum 

• •• 
has 
• •• 

• • • 
hsec 

quse 

quse 

quarum quorum 

quas 

quse 


• M 


Nom. quis quae quid, qubd 1 The other cases like those of 
Acc. quem quam quid, qu6d J Qui, quae, quod. 


Siquis, NequiS) filiqms. 

Sing . Plur. 

Nom. -quis -qua -quid, -qubd I -qui -quse qua 

Acc . -quem -quam -quid, -quod I -quos -quas quS 
The other cases like those of Quis or Qui. 


M^tis 

mea 

me-um, 

Tuus 

tiia 

tii-um 

Nost-£r 

ra 

rum 

Vest-£r 

ra 

rum 


Voc. mi m£a me-um 
Voc. 8r ra rum 


* See page 127. 

f Respecting huic and ciii, seepages 114 and 170. 
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First Conjugation, 


m 

Active . 


Indicative . 


pres. 

8 

as 

at 


amus 

atis 

ant 

impei'f. 

abam 

abas 

ab£t 


abamus 

abatis 

abilnt 

per/. 

av-i 

Isti 

It 


imus 

istls 

erunt, erg 

plup. 

av-gram 

gras 

grat 


gramus 

gratis 

grant 

fut. 

abS 

abls 

abit 

-1 W \J 

abimus 

abitis 

abunt 

Imperative. 

• • • 

a, ato 

ato 


• •• 

atg, atotg 

anto 

Subjunctive. 




pres* 

em 

es 

gt 


emus 

gtfs 

ent 

imperf. 

arem 

ares 

aret 


aremus 

aretis 

arent 

perf. 

av-grim 

gris 

grit 

erimus 

gritls 

grint 

plup. 

av-Issem 

Isses 

issgt 


issemus 

Issetis 

issent 

fid. 

av-gro 

gris 

grit 

grimus 

gritis 

grint 

Infinitive , fyc. 

arg av-issg 

— an-dl, -do 

— at-um, -u 


ans — at-urus 
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First Conjugation. 


369 


Passive . 

Indicative . 

pres . or arls, arS atur 

amur amini antur 

imperf. ab&r abaris, abarS abatur 

abamur abamini abantur 

fut. abor abSns, abgrg abitur 

abimur abimini abuntur 

Imperative. 

••• ar£, at8r a tor 

••• amini, aminSr antftr 

Subjunctive. 

pres. Sr eris, erS etur 

emur emini entur 

imperf. ar£r are r is, arer* aretur 

areraur aremini arentur 

Infinitive , fyc. 

an (angr) — at-us — andfis 


Contractions. 

Indie, perfect, astT, at ( page 123), astis, arunt 
pluperf. aram, Sfc. 

Subj. perfect, arim, Sfc. 
pluperf assem, Sfc. 

* future, aro, Sfc. 

Irtfin. perf assS 

Note that the verb Do has the first Increment short. 
Seepage 78. 
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Second Conjugation . 


Active. 


Indicative . 


pres . 

S3 

es 

gt 


emus 

etis 

ent 

imperf. 

ebam 

ebas 

ebSt 


ebamus 

ebatis 

ebant 

perf. 

tt-i 

Tsti 

it 


imus 

Istis 

erunt, erg 

plup . 

u-gram 

gras 

grat 


gramus 

gratis 

grant 

fut. 

ebo 

ebls 

ebit 


ebimiis 

ebitis 

ebunt 

Imperative . 



e, eto 

eto 


• • • 

etg, etotg 

ento 

Subjunctive. 

pres . 

gam 

gas 

gSt 


gamus 

gatfs 

gant 

imperf. 

erem 

eres 

ergt 


eremus 

eretis 

erent 

perf- 

u-grim 

gris 

grit 


gnmus 

gritis 

grint 

plup. 

u-issem 

Isses 

Issgt 


Issemus 

Issetis 

fssent 

Jut. 

u-gro 

grfs 

grit 


grimus 

gritis 

grint 


Infinitive 9 Src. 

erg u-issg — end!, -dS — It-um, -iJ 
ens — It-urus 
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Second Conjugation . 


371 


Passive . 


Indicative . 


pres. 

g»r 

ens, erg 

etur 


emur 

eminl 

entur 

imperf. 

ebar 

ebaris, ebarg 

ebatur 


ebamur 

ebamini 

ebantur 

Jut. 

eb6r 

ebgris, ebgrg 

ebitur 


ebimur 

ebimini 

ebuntur 

Imperative . 

• • • 

erg, etSr 

et8r 


• • » 

emini, eminbr entbr 

Subjunctive. 

pres . 

ear 

earis, garg 

eatur 


eamur 

gaminl 

gantur 

imperf 

erer 

ereris, erere 

eretur 


eremur 

ereminl 

erentur 

Infinitive , 

eri (erigr) 

— Jt-us — endus 


Contractions . 

of verbs forming the preterperfect in EVI. 


Indie . 

per/. 

esti, estis, 

erunt 


plup . 

eram, Sjc. 

(Seepage 83.) 

Subj. 

w* 

erim, fyc. 



plup. 

essem, fyc. 



Jut. 

ero, Sfc. 


Infin. 

perj. 

essg. 
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Third Conjugation , 


Active . 


Indicative . 

pres . 

* 

0 

Is 

it 


imus 

itls 

unt 

imperf. 

ebam 

ebas 

ebat 


ebamus 

ebatis 

ebant 

per/. 

l 

1st! 

it 


imus 

Istls 

erunt, erS 

plup. 

eram 

eras 

6rat 


eramus 

eratis 

Srant 

jut. 

am 

es 

& 


emus 

etis 

eat 

Imperative . 

• •• 

g, its 

itg 


• tt 

Itg, ItStg 

unto 

Subjunctive. 

pres . 

am 

as 

St 


amus 

atis 

ant 

imperf. 

grem 

eres 

ergt 

gremus 

gretls 

Srent 

per/. 

erim 

gris 

grit 


Primus 

eritis 

erint 

plup. 

Issem 

isses 

issgt 


issemus 

Issetis 

issent 

fut. 

grS 

gris 

erlt 

>-» V 

enmus 

eritis 

grint 

Infinitive, fyc. 





issS — 

endi, -do — 

lt-um, -u 


ens — it-urus 
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Third Conjugation* 


S73 


Passive, 


Indicative . 
pres. 

br 

bris, brb 

ltur 


imur 

lmini 

untur 

.r 

ebar 

ebaris, ebarb 

ebatfir 


ebamur 

ebarriini 

ebantur 

fat. 

ar 

eris, erb 

etur 


emur 

emim 

entur 

Imperative. 





• •• 

brb, itbr 

ftbr 


• • • 

' lmini, lminbr 

untbr 

Subjunctive. 

pres. 

Sr 

y aris, arb 

atur 

*> 

amur : 

amini 

antur 

imjperf 

brer 

breris, brerb 

eretur 


brernur 

eremini 

erentiir 

I?ifinitive y fyc. 





l(ibr) -ft-tis — endtis* 


The Jinal syllables of the verbs in -10 of the third 
conjugation have the same quantity as those of the verbs 
in -0 preceded by a consonant. In those persons which 
have the additional I before A , E, O, or U, the I is of 
course shorty agreeably to the general rule f page 8, 

The contractions of preterites in -EVI resemble those 
given under the second conjugation : — preterites in -IV I 
are contracted like those of the fourth, 

K K 
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57*'. Jfourtk Conjugation. 


Active . 


Indicative . 

pres. To 

IS 

Tt 

imus 

ItTs 

iunt 

impel f. Tebam 

Tebas 

leblt 

Tebanaus 

TebatTs 

iebant 

perf iv -1 

IstI 

ft, 

Imus 

IstTs 

erunt, ere 

plup . Iv-eram 

eras 

grat 

Sramus 

gratis 

Sr ant 

fut* Tam 

Tes 

iit 

Temus 

letis 

lent 

Imperative . 




I, It o 

lto 


ItS, Itote 

Tunto 

Subjunctive. 

pres. Tam 

Tas 

lat 

Tamils 

Tatis 

Tant 

impeif. irem 

ires 

IrSt 

Iremiis 

IretTs 

irent 

perf. lv-erim 

Sris 

grit 

Primus 

Iritis 

Srint 

plup . Iv-issem 

Isses 

IssSt 

Issemus 

IssetTs 

issent 

fut. Iv-Sro 

eris 

SrTt 

erimus 

eritfs 

Srint 

Infinitive , <$r. 

IrS, Iv-IssS — Tend!, 

*do — lt-um, 

-u, It-urus 


* Antique future . Ibo Ibis iblt 

Iblraus Ibltls ibunt. 
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, Fourth Conjugation. 


375 


Indicative. 

Passive. 


pres. ior 

Iris, IrS 

Itur 

Imur 

Iminl 

luntur 

imperf. iebar 

iebaris, iebare 

lebatur 

Jebamur 

lebamini 

iebantur 

fut* iar 

ieris, ierS 

letur 

lemur 

ieminl 

ientur 

Imperative. 



0*0 

ir&, Itor 

Itor 


Iminl, iminttr 

liintor 

Subjunctive. 

• 


pres. . iar 

w — w V— u 

tans, lare 

latur 

V— v/ 

laraur 

laminl 

lantur 

imperf. Irer 

Ireris, IrerS 

Iretur 

Iremur 

IreminI 

rrentur 

Infinitive , fyc. 



Iri {trier) 

— It-ils — lend us. 



Contractions. 

Indie, imperf. Ibam, fyc. 

perf. 11, nstl IstI, lit It f, llstis Istis, lerunt iere. 
plup. ieram, fyc. 

Subjunc. perf. i£rim, fyc. 

plup. llssem, Issem, fyc. 

Jut. lSro, fyc. 

Infinite perf. lissS IssS. 

Passive , indie, imperf. Ibar, fyc. 

* Antique future. Ibor Iberis, Ib&re Ibitur 
Ibimur ifriminl Tbuntur 

f Seepage 123, 


KK 2 
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SUM and FOREM. 


Indicative . 


pres, sum 

8s 

est 

sumus 

estis 

sunt 

imperfi gram 

eras 

erat 

gramiis 

Gratis 

erant 

perf. ful 

fiilsti 

fuit 

fuimus 

fuistis 

fiierunt, fuere 

plup. fugram 

fiiSras 

" fuerat 

fugramus 

fiieratis 

fuerant 

fut. gro 

eris 

* erit 

grim us* 

eritis 

' erunt 

Imperative ; 


\ 

% 

• • • 

8s, esto 

esto 

Subjunctive y 

est8, estote 

sunto . 

pies . sim (stem) 

sis (files) 

sit (siet) 

simus (siemits) sitis (stetis) sint (stent) 

imperf. essem 

esses 

esset 

essemus 

essetis 

essent 

forem 

fores 

foret 

for emus 

foretis 

f orent 

perf. ftigrim 

n\j v-> v 

tuens 

fuerit 

fugrimus 

fueritis 

fuerint 

plup . fulssem 

fulsses 

fuisset 

fuissemus 

fulssetls 

fiiissent 

Jut. fuero 

fueris 

ftiSrit 

fuerimus 

fiigritis 

f ugrlnt; 


Infinitive, fyc. 

esse, fuls s$,fbre 9 futurus. 


* See the remarks on this future, in pages 89 and 97* 
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TERENTIANI MAURI DE METRIS LIBELLUS. 


De Versu Hexametro . 

Hexametros tradit genitos duo prima vetustas, 
Herous ille est ; hunc vocant iambicum : 

Nam pedibus senis constare videmus utrumque ; 

Diversa quamquam lex sit ambobus peduui. 
Additur base gemino non absona fabula metro : 

Seu vera res est, spectet auctorem tides. 

Quum puer infestis premeret Pythona sagittis 
Apollo, Delphici feruntur accolae 
Hortantes acuisse animum bellantis ; ut illos 
Metus [habebat], aut propinqua adorea. 

Tendebat geminas pavida exclamatio voces, 

Ivj UaiaVy h) flatav, Ivj lieu ay. 

Spondeis ilium primo natum cernis sex. 

Ex parte voces concitas laeti dabant, 

Irj Tlaiaty lr] Tlaiav, 1 17 IT cuay* 

Et bine pedum tot ortus est iambicus. 

Haec tibi queeque prius distinguere metra paramus; 

Heroa primo, mox adire iambica, 

Alternae ne quern impediat confusio silvae. 

Quae lex sit ipsis, quae sit his, quae procreant, 

Parti bus adjeetis, detractis, quse varientur 
Post hinc : deinde quanta compages novos 
Alternet, varietque modos: mutatio quantum 
Commendet. Etsi non valebo plurima, 

Attingam vel pauca tamen : nam pandere prima 
Prodest frequenter artium vestigia. 

Vim propriam pedibus fid& cito reddito mente, 

Ne, dum requiris, tarda sit dispectio. 

Spondeus (versum quo primum diximus ortum 
Heroon) hexametris tuetur vim suam, 

Nomine nunc proprio; nunc debita tempora reddens, 
Sub alterlus consonat vocabulo. 

E geminis longam solvet si quando sequentem, 

Fit dactylus; trisyllabis tempus manet. 

Si prior in geminas solvetur longa minores, 

Turn pes recurret dactylo contrarius. 

Tempora sed quamquam totidem defendat uterque, 
Heroa bunt pujehriora dactylo. 

Hsec contra vitiant incurrentes anapaesti, 

Post dactylum ne.quattuorj ungas breves. 

k k 3 
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378 Terentianus Mounts , de Metris, 

Post spondeutn autem veniens, sic mutet oportet, 

Ut iste versus jam docet legem metri. 

Ergo spondeus plerumque in dactylon ibit ; 

Nec interest, vel quo loco, vel quam frequens : 

Nam saepe alterni, gemini nunc, saepius alter, 

Species reformant plurimas in versibus, 

Quas longum credo perscribere, quum sibi cunctas 
Legendo possit adnotare quilibet. 

Hoc sat erit monuisse, locis quod quinque frequenter 
Jugem videmus inveniri dactyl um, 

Sed non & sexturn pes hie sibi vindicat unquam, 

Nisi quando rhythmum, non metrum, componimus. 
Namque metrum certique pedes, numerusque coercent 
Dimensa rhythmum continet lex temporum. 
Spondeus partem semper sibi vindicat imam : 

Dat & trochaeo qua dissyllabo locum. 

Nec damnum importat, tria qui sua tempora subdit. 
Quae quattuor spondeus impleret magis : 

Debita nam spatii recipit quasi tempora versus, 

Dum jungit imis consequens exordium. 

Omnibus in metris hoc jam retinere memento, 

In fine non obesse pro longa brevem. 

Praeterea pes nullus erit, quin rite locetur, 

Laudem mereri si voles poeticam. 

Hexametron dicunt, sed non heroicon omnem ; 

Nam sex pedes inesse non erit satis. 

Leges quippe datas heroi’ea carmina poscunt, 

Queis acta Homerus heroum quum scriberet, 
Versibus ostendit : quas aeque sermo Latinus 
Custodit omnes, & pedes solos probat, 

Quos supra posui : Graecis & creticus aptus, 

Bacchlus etiam ponitur pro dactylo. 

Creticus in nostris, si laevia carmina pangas, 

Raro invenitur ; qualis hie Maronis est, 

Insulce Ionio in magno quas dira Celceno . 

Creticus offendit pes primus, & asperat aures. 

Dabo & latentem, sed notandum, creticum. 

Solus hied inflexit sensus ; nam primus & istic 
Pes longiorem tertiam dat syllabam : 

C geminum quoniam sermonis regula poscit, 

Ut fiat ; hicce plena vox (excluditur 
Vocalis) dabitur : nec consona pellitur ulla, 

Nisi * quae duabus obstat una vocibus, [ # M] 
Quum venit in medium, vocesque oblimat adhaerens : 
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Terentianus Maurus, de Metris. 379 

Bissenus istam literam monstrat locus. 

Aut geminum in tali pronomine si fugimus C, 

Spondeus ille non erit, qui talis est: 

Hoc Ulud germ an a fuit : sed &, hoc erat alma .• 

Iambus ille fiet, iste tribrachys. 

Has autem leges hero'icus omnis habebit : 

Quum, post duos pedes, relicta syllaba est, 

Si plenum absolvet verbi, vel nominis instar, 

Orationis ista vel quae pars erit : 

Hoc irci^jLu/xepc? medium de quinque vocatur : 

Hanc & tomen dix£re : forma talis est, 

Tityre , tu patulce : concludit syllaba nomen, 

Duos pedes secuta, quae fit semipes. 

Talis in Heroo laudatur regula versu, 

Locumque primum possidet, quia prima fit. 

Nec minus hanc laudant quae dat mensura secundam. 

Post tres pedes ut una nomen terminet : 

Hanc €<pOv)ixiixE£V)v, numeri de parte, vocarunt ; 

Quia tres pedes & una septem dividunt : 

Inde toro pater JEneas> exemplar habebis : 

Post tres pedes reperta, nomen integrat. 

Horum si nihil est, specta, [ne] forte trochaeus 
Sit tertius, finemque det vocabulo. 

Infandum Regina , datur locus ecce trochaeo. 

Quern, post duos pedes, videmus tertium. 

Nec vitium medio in versu deprensus habebit, 

Quern dactylum secuta faciet syllaba: 

Nam sequitur Regina jubes: prior inde trochaeum 
Iu brevis secuta reddit dactylum. 

Bes , hinc quae remanet, connectit caetera versus 
Membra: at trochaeus tantum erit novissimus. 

Et quartum tradunt simili ratione trochaeum : 

Exemplum at ejus vix sed ipsi collocant: 

Namque ex praedictis paene est, ut regula quaevis 
Inventa versum comprobet : quern (si vacet) 

Quandoque ut quartum contingat habere trochaeum. 
Exemplar ejus tale confici potest: 

Que pax longa remiser at , arma novare parabant : 

Quartus trochaeus arma fit ; rarum est tamen. 

Harum si nulla est species deprensa, magistri 
Versum recusant, nec vocant heroicum. 

Sed fortasse putes nullum contingere versum. 

Quin ullum earum in regulam non incidat : 

Rarum concedam ; fieri non posse, negabo. 
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Apud Maronem talis incurrit mihi, 

Magnanimi Jovis ingratum ascendere cubile: 

Species in istum nulla praedicta incidit. 

Magnanimi Jovis , est etenim tantum geminus pes: 
Sequiturque null us qui probetur semipes : 

Inde duas longas pes tertius efficit ingra ; 

Orationis plena nec pars editur. 

Et quartus t'ascen , nec portio plena relicta est : 

Et de sequens longam priorem perficit. 

Quintum nulla jubet lex observare trochaeum : 

Nec est notandus unus in tot millibus. 

Hae faciunt formae variari plurima metra: 

Quae potero tangam ; tu mihi leges tene. 

De Pentametro Versu , qui 8$ Elegiacus dicilur. 
Pentametrum, dubitant, quis primus finxerit auctor : 

Qui dam non dubitant dicere Callinoum. 

Hexametro quum quinque pedum subjungitur iste, 

Partes heroi dupliciter recipit, 

Quas vBvBnfjufAmq possit disjungere forma: 5 

Has si quis geminet, pentametrum faciet. 

Sed refert, duo sint, an dactylus unus in ill& : 

Quum duo sunt, eadem bis repeti poterit. 

Subjungam exemplum quo fiat planius istud : 

Desine Mcenalios, desine Mcenalios. 10 

Dactylus ut duplex, non bis sententia currat : 

Desine Mcenalios, Musa referrejocos : 

Hoc nec praepositum peccat, nec parte sequenti : 

Talis utrique loco convenit una tome. 

Si primo spondeus erit, turn dactylus alter 15 

Stabit, comma prius non poterit repeti. 

Talis erit versus haec portio, quam modo tracto : 

Postquam res Asice, claudicat, ut repetis. 

Ut stet comma sequens, bis dactylus adsit oportet, 

Postquam res Asice, desine Mcenalios. 20 

Dactylus in primo positus, spondeus adhaerens 
Non oberit primis, officiet reliquis. 

Exemplum ponam parti quod congruat isti : 

Musa mihi causas, discrepat hoc iterum. 

Dactylus ergo duplex redeat mihi parte sequenti : 25 

Musa mihi causas, desine Mcenalios . 

Spondeum duplicem, quae pars prior est, bene sumet : 
Peccat enim tantum posteriore tome. 

Spondeos ante ergo dabis, pars caetera curret ; 
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0 fortunati , desine Mcenalios. 30 

Pars prior ergo pedum admittet quemcumque duorum ; 

Dactylus in reliqu& bis repetendus erit. 

Scandunt pentametrum, duo sint quasi commata, quidam, 

Ut pedibus binis semipedes superent : 

Hos sibi conjunctos spondeum reddere quintum : 35 

Postquam res Asice 9 desine Mcenalios . 

At quidam in medio spondeum reddere malunt ; 

Semipedem & primum cum capite alterius 
Jungunt, dactylico quae fit de coramate longa : 

Inde duas promptum est sic reraanere breves : 40 

His longam annectunt, qua dactylus incipit alter ; 

Cernis & hinc alias tot remanere breves : 

Has ad semipedem jungunt in fine relictum : 

Ultima, nec refert, longa sit, anne brevis. 

Sic spondeus erit medius, duo post anapaesti; 45 

Postquam res Asice 9 desine Mcenalios • 

Idcirco primo curabis commate semper, 

Ne brevis incurrens syllaba semipedis 
Spondeum mediis nequeat conjungere longis : 

Et fiat talis, incipe Mcenalios : 50 

Nam lisy quae brevis est, jungat sibi sive supremam 
Os 9 vel quae prima est, in> (caput hoc etenim est) 

Quia nec producta est, geminat nec consona vires, 

Spondeus minime pes, sed iambus erit. 

Exemplum idcirco vocali a parte locavi, 55 

Longa foret ne Us incipe Mcenalios . 

Quidam (quia gemino constat de commate versus) 

Cludere comma prius non timu£re brevi : 

Ut sit pentameter talis, qualem modo fingo ; 

Hoc mihi tarn grande munus habere datur •• 60 

Aut qualis supra versus peccare videtur, 

Si jiet talisy incipe Mcenalios : 

Nam referre nihil, sit qualis syllaba fini, 

Commataque hoc ipsum juris habere volunt : 

Idcirco et verbo nunquam uno cola ligari, 65 

Ut constet parti finis utrique suus. 

Nam vitiosus erit sic pentameter generatus, 

Inter nostros gentilis oberrat equus : 

Spondei duo sunt, quos dixi commate primo 

Posse dari : verum syllaba, quae sequitur, 70 

Nec itE*Ov)fAifAtfV) verbi cum fine relinquit, 

(Quae data pentametris regula prima sonis) 

Nec post, dactylico debet quae commate jungi, 
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Esse caput versus dactylici patitur. 

Hoc ipsum melius miitata parte coibit : 75 

Oentilis nostros inter oberrat equus, 

Tantam nostra nequit mensura absolvere litem : 

Malo tamen longa cludere comma prius. 

Hos elegos dixere, solet quod clausula tabs 
Tristibus (ut tradunt) aptior esse modis. 80 

j De Epodo , gui Sf Semielegiacus . 

Nec tantum hexametris geminam subjungere partem 
Dactylicam mos est: saepe, semel posits, 

Praemisso hexametro dulcem subnectit epodon : 

Tabs epodus erit. 

Tibia docta , precor 9 tandem mihi dicer e versus 85 

Desine Mcenalios . 

Hoc doctum Archilodium tradunt genuisse magistri : 

Tu mihi, Flacce, sat es : 

Diffug \ere nives : redeuntjam gramina campis , 

Arboribusque comce. 90 

De Anapcestico Versa Catalectico ex secunda parte Hero'tci. 
Caetera pars superest : Mea tibia dicere versus . 

Haec, juncta frequentius, edet 
Anapaestica dulcia metra, 

Cui'cumque libebit ita istos 
Triplices dare sic anapaestos, 

Atque ilia poeta Faliscus, 

Quum ludicra carmina pangit: 

Uva uva sum , fy uva Falema ; 

Et ter Jeror y quater anno . 

Libro quoque dixit eodem : 

Unde unde colonus Eoce 
A Jlumine venit Oronti. 

Erit ultima syllaba post tres, 

Catalectica quae perhibetur. 

Nec non alias quoque binas, 

Et tres superare solere ; 

Pes sit licet integer ipse, 

Si non hunc regula poscet : 

Catalecticon hoc genus omne, 

Et semipedem vocitari, 

Supra quoque jam meministi* 

Mirum tibi nec videatur 
Spondeon inesse anapaestis : 

Rex, & dominus, prior ipse est: 


95 


100 


105 


110 
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Hie, advena sumptus, & feospes, 115 

De feeder^ temporis aequi, 

Quo ties locus expetet, ultro 
Reddet sua jura prion. 

Alias tamen haec eadem pars 

Quoties ithyphallicon addit, 120 

Metrum tibi tale fit unum : 

Mea tibia dicere versus De-stitit Latinos. 

Jamdudum saueia curd, Desertt pndorem. 

Priamique evert ere gentem Fata jam parabant. 

Ithyphallica porro dicarunt, Musici poetae* 125 

Qui ludicra carmina Baccho, Yersibus petulcis, 

Graio cum cortice phallo, Tres dabant trochaeos : 

Ut nomine fit sonus ipso, Bacche , Bacche, Bacche . 

Anapcestkum de Hexametro. 

Hexametrum quoties ita totum dactylus explet, 

Ut nusquam in medio, sed sit spondeus in imo, 130 

Sive trochaeus erit ;> quum dempta est syllaba prima. 

Quae demi poterit, reliqui fient anapaest! : 

Ultimaque ex illis catalectica* quae remanebit. 

Dactylico tali facile est hoc noscere versu : 

At tuba terribilem sonitum procul cere recurvo. 135 

At, conjunctio, quae solida est, quum demitur inde, 

Ea formula fiet ut est anapaesticus iste : 

Tuba terribilem sonitum procul cere recurvo : 

Ultima Vo remanet, quia dempta est syllaba prima, 

Dactylon in primo reddens, spondeon in imo. 140 

Choriambicum Phalcecium ex Pentametro . 

Nec non, dactylico qui commate constat utroque 
Pentameter, metrum> quod erit choriambicon, edet. 
Exemplum ponam : tunc, fiat quatenus, ad dam. 

Nulla meo sedeat turba profana loco. 

Dactylicon colis esse vides gerainis. 145 

Primum ut semipedem post, detur syllaba longa, 

Sive est natura, seu fit ab appositis ; 

Et, quae nunc brevis est, fiat penultima longa 
Tempore producto ; caetera permaneant : 

Insere nulla meo, jam; produc paene suprernam, 

Qui locus ante fuit, lucus ut esse queat : 

Efficies metrum nomen cui dant choriambo. 

Nulla meo jam sedeat turba profana luco. 

Praemonui chorion dici, quern saepe trochaeum 
Dicimus : hie prior est, alter iambon habet : 155 
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JVWZa weo pes efficitur geminatus utroque : 

Jam sedeat choriambos item : mox, turba profa, pes 
Tertius accedit similis : pars ilia na luco , 

Bacchius adversus fiet pes : nam brevis ante est, 

Et geminae longae : fiet catalexis in istum, 160 

Quia non ejusdem generis deprensus in imo est, 

Ut docui : nec enim cludit choriambus honeste. 

Hoc Cereri metro cantasse Phalaecius hymnos 
Dicitur : hinc metron dixere Phalaecion istud. 

Nec non & memini pedibus quater his repetitis, 165 

Hymnum Battiaden Phoebo cantasse, Jovique 
Pastorem Branchum ; quum, captus amore pudico, 

Fatidicas sortes docuit depromere Paean, 

Qui multos leg&re, negant hoc corpore metri 

Romanos aliquid veteres scripsisse poetas. 170 

Dulcia Septimius qui scripsit opuscula nuper, 

Ancipitem tali cantavit carmine Janum : 

Jane pater! Jane tuens / dive biceps , biformis ! 

0 cate rerum sator ! o principium deorum / 

Stridula cui limina , cui cardinei tumultus, 175 

Cui reserata mugiunt aurea claustra mundu 
Ecce vides ta mugiunt esse duos iambos : 

Temporibus namque pares, saepe sibi vicissim 
Cedere, vel tribrachyn admittere saepe possuqt. 

Tibi vetus a ra caluit ab o rigineo sacello : 

Hie quoque succedere sic tribrachyn adnotabis, 

Longa quod est in geminas prima breves soluta, 

Tibi similis nec minus alter a pede consequenti 
Ra ca : rapnui jam satis has saepe solere solvi : 

Pro chorio tribrachys hie bis datus invenitur. 

Nec minus hoc, ra caluit ab o rigineo sacello ; 

Ut chorius solvitur, & tribrachys est iambus, 

Anapcesticus Archebulicus . 

Anapaestus item quater, editus hexametro, 

Ita clauditur ut choriambicus antibaccho. 

Faciet tibi perspicuum cito versus idem 
Dactylicus, modo qui potuit dare quinque anapaestos. 

At tuba terribilem sonitum dedit cere \jre J curvo • 

Anapaestus invest quater, ultimus antibacchos. 

Similem dabo versiculum, magis ut probetur : 

Tibi nascitur omrie pecus, tibi crescit hcedus. 195 

Prima reponatur, redeat quoque tertia fini : 

Dactylicus tibi qui fuerat modo, jam referetur ; 


180 


185 
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Nam tibi nascitur omne pecus , tibi crescit 8f hcedus . 

Generi datur auctor huic vetus Archebulus. 

De Carmine Miuro . 

Dactylici finem versus si cludat Iambus, 200 

Hoc est, pro long&, brevis ut penultima fiat ; 

Auribus accideret novitas inopina, melius 
Versus ut hie resonare potest, ita si cecingris : 

Ite domum saturce, venit Hesperus , ite saturce : 

Nile pater proper a y sitiunt sata , Nile proper a. 205 

Hens , puer, ut mea sint tibi vilia carmina , vides . 

Si nusquam hoc aliquis lectum putat, ecce dabltur 
Versus Homericus Ausonio resonans ita mbdo : 

Quern j utiov^op Achaica gens vocitare solita est ; 

Attoniti Troes viso serpente pavitant. 210 

Livius ille vetus, Graio cognomine, suae 
Inserit Inonis versu puto tale docimen : 

Praemisso lieroo subjungit namque fuov^oy, 

Hymnum quando chorus festo canit ore Trivlae : 

Et jam purpureo suras include cothumo ; 215 

Baltens of revocet volucres in pectore sinus : 

Pressaque jam gravida crepitent tibi terga pharetrd ; 

Dirige odorisequos ad certa cubilia c%nes. 

Dactylicum tamen hoc melius resonare potgrit, 

De Carmine Hendecasyllabo ex Penthemimeri 8f Dipodid 
dactylica . 

Si v&(hifM[jLi§v)$ talis praemissa tome sit, 220 

Quae primo spondeon habet, mox dactylon addit ; 

Turn, post semipedem, veniant duo fine revulsi 
(Incolumi sermone) pedes, sine parte priorum ; 

Postquam res Aside veluti, tunc primus ab oris f 

Fiet hendecasyllabos, sed alter : 225 

Namque hie de genere est Phalaeciorum, 

Cujus mox tibi regulam loquemur. 

Nunc hie talis erit versus, ut hie est ; 

Postquam res Asia, primus ab oris ; 

At regina gravi saucia curd ; 230 

Sic Jatur tacrymans ; mittit habenas ; 

Et tandem Euboicis labitur oris. 

Istum semipedem prima sequentis 
Spondeum medium reddit utrimque : 

Quartus dibrachys est ; quintus in imq 235 

Spondeum faciet, sive trpphaeum. 

V h 
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De Carmine ex Dactylicd Hephthemimeri. 

Quum autem hephthemimeres fuerit divisio versus, 

In tragicis plerumque choris deprenditur unus, 

Insertus multis non una lege creatis. 

Fabula sic Euripidis inclyta monstrat “ Orestes 24C 

Nam tali versu (cunctis trepidantibus intus) 

Argivum fugiens, eunuchus flagitat, ensem. 

Caetera non simili componit lege : sed aptos 
Continuo trepidos plures connectit iambos. 

Inserit hoc aeque Pomponius in choricis sic, 245 

Rhcetceis procul a terris : mox dispare versu 
Subjecto, Priamique aras damnare pias 9 turn, 

Obrue nos Danaosque simul, parilem dedit illi. 

Non equidem possum tot priscos nosse poetas, 

Ut veterum exemplis valeam, quae tracto, probare. 250 
Maurus item quantos potui cognoscere Graios ? 

Quorum praecipue studiis pars musica constat. 

Nemo tamen culpet, si sumo exempla novella ; 

Nam melius nostri servarunt metra minores. 

Septimius (docuit quo ruris opuscula libro) 255 

Hoc genere assidue cecinit. 

Ponere pauca milii sat erit. 

Inquit amicus ager domino ; 

Si bene mi facias, memini. 

Pinea brachia quum trepidant , 260 

Audio canliculum Zephyru 

Sic hephthemimeres servavit carmine utroque. 

Hexametros facies ipsos, si caetera reddas : 

Inquit amicus ager domino , sere , plurima reddam. 

Si bene mi facias , memini tibi solvere grates . 265 

Pinea brachia quum trepidant stridentia Jlabris , 

Audio canticulum Zephyri modulante susurro . 

Syllaba praeterea numero superadditur isti : 

Non refert qualis, quum sit suprema futura : 

Hoc refert sane, brevis ut penultima fiat, 270 

Ultima quae metro fuit hoc inventa Sereni. 

Carmen Faliscum Dactyliwm Tetrametrum. 

Nam lyrici, quoties sua volunt 
Carmina per varios dare son os, 

Pluribus ilia modis ita novant. 

Dactylicum hoc fieri magis amat j 275 

Vel si ponitur anus alius 

Pes, modo tertius hunc retineat, 
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Talia docta Falisca legimus : 

Nam tibi notius hoc genus erit. 

Carmine si quid ab hoc posuero. 280 

Quando Jtagella jugas, ilajuga , 

Vitis Sf ulmus uti simul eant ; 

Nam , nisi sint paribus fruticibus y 
Umbra necat teneras Amineas. 

Quod tamen ex isto remanebit commate, tale est : 285 

Arma virumque cano t Trojce Qui primus ad oris : 

Multa quoque Sf hello passus , Dum conderet urbem c 
Jnde toro pater JEneas Sic orsus ab alto . 

Carmen Ionicum a majore qui JiaU 

Comma ad posterius versus si do pariambum, 

Ipsum & rursus comma loco, ac sic expleo versuru, 290 
Fiet lonicon hoc apo ^ ut modo cernes, 

Si pariambus Ego aut Modo vel Puto (quem dabimus) sit. 
Qui primus ab oris 9 ego qui primus ab oris : v 

Dum conderet urbem , modo dum conderet urbem : 

Sic orsus ab alto y puto, sic orsus ab alto . 295 

lam porro tenes, quod tibi dico bis locandum. 

Non verba eadem dicere, sed pedes eosdem. 

Tres ergo pedes perspicis in commate primo; 

Spondeon enim subsequitur pes pariambus ; 

Spondeus item clausula fit commatis hujus. >300 

Haec si repetens, talia cola copulabis, 

Spondeus erit tertius, idem quoque quartus. 

Dum conderet urbem , dum conderet urbem : 

Cernis pariter quattuor adsonare longas : 

Has si, veniens in medium, pes pariambus 305 

Discriminet ipsas, (licet ex se tamen ambas) 

Non hie erit extrinsecus intersitus illis ; 

Sed qui medius jam sedet in commate primo, 

Dum conderet urbem y medius fit pariambus ; 

Fiatque necesse est, iterum commate juncto. 310 

Ergo in medium rite datus cola ligabit : 

Namque efficit, ut, quae modo cola dissidebaot, 

Alterna simul tempora dent bina quaternis. 

Nunc redde mihi, quod volo te tenere semper : 

Longam in geminas saepe breves solere solvi. 315 

Nam saepe cadit dactylus hie, saepe anapaestus, 

Ut posterior syllaba, vel. prior, soluta est. 

Cedit quoqiie c vel longa brevi, brevisque longae : 

Nam, quae vicibus tempora commodant, resuniunt : 

L L 2 
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Miscentque trochaeos sine fraude saepe plures : 320 

Spondeon enim duo faciunt, & pariambon ; 

Versoque dabunt ordine & hi duos trochaeos. 

Nec tres modo, sed quinque etiam videbis esse. 

Dabo versiculos, quo tibi res magis probetur : 

TJrbern tenuem fovent opum benignitate : 32 5 

Hostern tegere est par at us, 4* stat ipse nudus .• 

Est unus Ion hie datus, & quinque trochaei, 

Vel quattuor, insunt ; quoniam suprema semper 
Et longa brevi sufficitur, brevisque longae. 

Nil autem officiet temporibus vicissitudo : 330 

Nec enim numero pendere metra syllabarum, 

Sua sed pedibus tempora sufficit referre. 

Sic tribrachys intervenit in locum trochaei : 

Nam, quo fuerint crebrius hi pedes minuti,] 

Vibrare sonum versiculos magis videmus. 335 

Air* ih&ra-ov©* autem ratione qu& regatur, 

Quum de pedibus dissererem, satis probavi. 

Ionicum a minore qui fiat . 

Sed quale metrum continued nunc referemus. 

Dixi Diomedem pedis hujus esse formam : 

In carmine sic est * : Diomedem modo magnum 340 

Dea fecit 9 dea belli dominatrix ; Phrygas omnes 
Ut in armis super aret, Patulis agrmna campis 
Jacuerunt data leto : pavidi , tergaque d antes, 

Petierunt trepidee mcenia Trojce . 

Simili lege sonantes numeros & Neobulae dedit uno 345 
Modulatus lepide carmine Flaccus : 

Miserarum est neque amori dare ludum , 

Neque dulci mala vino lavere , aut ex - 
animari metuentes patruce verbera lingua . 

Ita binae variantur ; neque cedunt 350 

Bepetita vice longae brevibus per synapheianw 
Spondeus f autem metron hoc locatus ante 
Permutat, & ex hoc facit cwro edi ; 

Duntaxat ut ipsum referat clausula versfts, 


* E fB* civ &c. Iliad , E. 1. 

•j* Perhaps Terentianus here used an Ionic dialysis — 
sponde-t-us : for we can hardly venture to suppose that he 
intended &-utem as three syllables. But, whatever he may 
have written, the line, as above given, is deficient in 
measure. 
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Idemque caput praeditus pccupet sequentis z 355 

Metron pedibus namque tribus semipedem aptat : 

Ita si eapiti demptus erit subin de solus, 

Quern fecimus ex hoc avo petyv®' videri, 

Anr* «Xa<r<rov^ illam revocabit synapheiam, 

Binis brevibus quae totidem jugare longas 36f) 

Ex ordine semper solet, & tenere legem, 

Non versus ut ullo numero pedum regatur, 

Sed carminis orsum peragat debita finis. 

Exemplar utrumque ex facili sumere possis : 

Sic additur: O quam miserarum est neque amori. 365 

Quum demitur autem tnise Rarum est neque amori , 

Ex hoc iterum (nos dare si breves volemus) 

Awo idem modo qui fuit, redibit. 

Rarum est neque amori dare ludum neque dulci. 

Spondeus erit terminus hujus tibi versus; 370 

Spondeus & alter caput occupat sequentis. 

Av eXctcrcroy®' immobilis omnis synapheia est. 

Tetrametrus Versus ex Heroico qui fiat . 
Hexametro duo quando pedes primi retrahuntur, 

Ut sermo expletus partes non occupet ambas, 

Tetrametrus remanet versus, ceu subditus hie est : 375 

Cantabunt miki Damcetas fy Lyctius JRgon. 

Cantabunt mihi quum dempsi, pars caefera restat, 

Damcetas Sf Lyctius JEgon. 

Talis carminibus Flacci reperitur epodos ; 

Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon, aut Mitylenen , 380 

Aut Ephesum , bimarisve Corinthi 
Mcenia , vel Baccho Thebasy vel Apolline Delpfios 
Insignesy aut Thessala Tempe . 

Namque pedes primos versu si reddo secunclo, 

Integer hexametrus stabit, nec fiet epodus : 385 

Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon , aut Mitylenen ; 

Si proficisceris aut Ephesumy bimarisve Corinthi 
Mceniay vel Baccho Thebas, vel Apolline Delphos 
Aspicies magis insignesy aut Thessala Tempe . 

Sic etiam ex versu partem quum demo Maronis, 390 

Nosces, unde tibi tales geminentur [generentur ?] epodi: 
Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon , aut Mitylenen , 

Damcetas Sf Lyctius JEgon. 

At si quando pedes fini duo deminuentur, 

Dum ne discidium verbi quarto pede fiat, 395 

Hie quoque tetrameter similis remanere videtur ; - 
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Sed refert illo, versus quo portio prima est ; 

Die sequens, aliaque simul quod lege tenetur : 

Namque haec sola potest carmen componere plenum i 
Et subjecta aliis dulces absolvit epodos, 400 

Ut mox ostendam : prior apta videtur epodis, 

Ut dixi modo : Damcetas fy Lyctius JEgon . 

Carmen Bucolicum . 

Partorale volet quum quis componere carmen* 

Tetrametrum absolvat, cui portio demitur ima. 

Quae solido a verbo poterit connectere versum : 405 

Bucolicum siquidem talem voluere vocari. 

Plurimus hoc pollet Siculae telluris alumnus. 

Ne Graecum immittam versum, mutabo Latinum : 

*Dulce tibi pinus submurmurat, en tibi , pastor , 

Proxima fonticulis ; Sf tu quoque dulcia pangis. 410 

Jugitur hanc legem toto prope carmine servat. 

Noster rarus eo pastor Maro ; sed tamen, inquit. 

Die mihi , Damceta , cujum pecus ? an Melibcei ? 

Non , verum JEgonis : nuper mihi tradidit JEgon . 

In tragicis junxdre choris hunc saepe diserti, 415 

Annaeus Seneca, & Pomponius ante Secundus. 

Tetrametrum ex Bucolico. 

Tale dedit nobis Pomponius : 

Pendeat ex humeris dulcis chelys , 

Et numeros edat varios y quibus 

Assonet omne mrens late nemus : 420 

Et tortis trrans qui jlexibus . • . . 

Beddo pedes binos (qui nunc desunt) tetrametro : 

Rursus de mutilo redit integer. 

Pendeat ex humeris dulcis chelys apta chords y 
Et numeros edat varios 9 quibus ecce propinquum 425 
Assonet omne virens late nemus , arvaque juxtay 

Et tortis erreins qui jlexibus effugjt amnis . 

JEolicum Carmen Sapphicum Pentametrum qui jiaU 
JEolicum ex isto genuit doctissima Sappho, 

Quod sit quinque pedum, velut hos modo perspicis : 

Nam addit primum ilia disyllabon, ut libet: 430 

Spondeum nec enim capiti locat omnium : 

Sed, quia mobilis hie locus, & chorion solet 
Admiscere, dein quater addere dactylon ; 


* 'A&v t* 70 ^SvfKTfMty &c. TheocrituSy Id, 1. 
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Cordi quando fuisse sibi canit Atthida 
Parvam, florea virginitas sua quum foret. 

Jlle tetrametro datur ante, disyllabus : 

Caetera pars versus pedibus finita duobus, 

Tale solet colon subjungere, Primus ab oris. 

Carmen Sapphicum , alias Adonicum < 
Continuasse pedes istos in carmine solos 
Dicitur haec eadem praeclara poetria Sappho. 


Fingere nobis 441 
Tale licebit : 

Primus ab oris 
Troius keros , 

Perdita Jlammis 44 5 
Pergama linquens 9 
Exsul in altum 
Vela resolvit. 448 

Pluribus idcirco parvis, ut notius esset, 
Versiculis carmen condi potuisse peractum ; 
Caetera tetrametris reddemus, quando duobus 
Conserta heroo pariterque loquemur iambo. 

De Carmine Iambico. 


Scepe repulsus 
Ausone terrd , 
Mcenia Jessis 
Sera locavit: 
Unde Latinum 
Post genus ortum 9 
Altaque magnce 
Mcenia Romce. 


Nunc seorsa iambi si qua possum colligam. 
Adesto, iambe praepes, & tui tenax 
Vigoris, adde concitum celer pedem ; 

Nec alterlus indigens opis veni : 

Sed ipse verus, integerque, gestiens, 
Adusta felle qualis ante carmina 
Dabas amarus, ultor impotens tui. 

Vides ut icta verba raptet impetus : 
Brevemque crebra consequendo longula 
Citum subinde volvat arctius sonum. 
Iambus ipse sex enim locis manet ; 

Et inde nomen inditum est senario : 

Sed ter feritur ; hinc trimetrus dicitur, 
Scandendo binos quod pedes conjungimus* 
Quae causa cogat, non morabor edere. 

Nam mox poetae (ne, nimis secans, brevis 
Lex haec iambi verba pauca admitteret, 
Dum parva longam semper alterno gradu 
Urget, nec aptis exprimi verbis sinit 
Sensus, aperte dissidente regula) 

Spondeon, & quos iste pes ex se creat, 
Admiscuerunt, impari tamen loco. 
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Pedemque primum, tertium, quintura quoque, 
Juvere paulo syllabis majoribus. 

At qui cothurnis regios actus levant, 

Ut 8ermo pompae regiae capax foret, 

Magis magisque latioribus sonis 
Pedes frequentant, lege servata tamen, 

Dum pes secundus, quartus, & novissimus. 
Semper dicatus uni iambo serviat : 

Nam nullus alius ponitur; tantum solet 
Temporibus aequus non repelli tribrachys. 

Quid? non trochaeus temporum est aeque trium? 
Est : sed troqhaeo longa prior syllaba, 

Brevis autem iambo, longa post, cui non potest 
Longam trochaeus subdere, & brevem suam 
Brevi sequentis, qua fit hoc iambicum : 

En cur iambo non trochaeus serviat, 

Qui metron ipse copulat trochai’curn : 

Praebetque nomen, ut loquemur postmodum. 
Habetque & ipse subditicium tribrachyn, 

Qui jure utrique servit, & subjunctus est. 

Ecquis creatur, qui creare non potest ? 

Nam non ita, ut est longa dissolubilis, 

Breves vicissim contrahi in longam valent. 

Quia solida, findi magnitudo non vetat : 

Divisa, jungi rursum in unum non queunt. 
Culpatur autem versus in tragcediis, 

Et rarus intrat, ex iambis omnibus ; 

Ut ille contra, qui, secundo & talibus, 

Spondeon, aut quem comparem, receperit. 

Sed qui pedestres fabulas socco premunt, 

Ut, quae loquuntur, sumpta de vita putes, 

Vitiant [ Vitant ?] iambon tractibus sponda'icis, 
Et in secundo & cseteris aeque locis. 

Fidemque fictis dum procurant fabulis, 

In metra peccant arte, non inscitia ; 

Ne sint sonora verba consuetudinis, 

Paulumque rursus a solutis differant. 

Magis ista nostri (nara fere Graecis tenax 
Cura est iambi, vel novellis comicis) 

Vel qui in vetusta praecluent comcedi^. 
Aristophanis ingens micat sollertia, 

Qui saepe metris multiformibus novis 
Archilochon arte est aemulatus musica. 

Sed paulo abimus longius: nunc hanc magis, 
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Heroicus quare pedes per singulos, 

At iste binos, scanditur, causam loquar. 

Spondeon etenim quia recepit impari 
Tantum loco, vel dactylum, aut contrarium ; 530 

Secundo iambum nos necesse est reddere, 

(Qui sedis hujus jura semper obtinet) 

Scandendo & illic ponere assuetam moram ; 

Quam, pollicis sonore, vel plausu pedis, 

Discriminare, qui docent artem, solent. 535 

Si primus ergo pes earn sumet moram, 

(Ubi jam receptum est subdere heroos pedes) 

Versum videbor non tenere iambicum. 

Sed, quia secundo nunquam iambus pellitur, 

Moram necesse est in secundo reddere, 54?0 

Et cseteris qui sunt secundo compares ; 

Ubi non timebo ne quis herous cadat : 

Sic fit trimetrus, qui fuit senarius. 

Kune ipsa metra, quae redegi, prosequar. 

Jugi trimetro Flaccus usus est semel, 545 

Ut non epodum subderet, vel demeret, 

Aut adderet, quo legem iambi verteret : 

Sed simplici carmen per omne evectus est : 

Quod esse notum versibus primis potest : 

Jamjam ejficaci do manus scientice ; 550 

Supplex Sf oro regna per Proserpince : 

Unumque carmen lege tali pertulit. 

• Quadratic Iambicus qui fiat . 

Sed hie trimetrus quando duplicem pedem 
A capite sumet, tunc quadratus dicitur. 

Idemque dictus est & octonarius. 555 

Ergo ante versum collocabo iambicum : 

Phaselus ille, quern videtis , hospites : 

Quadratus iste tabs effici potest, 

Adest celer phaselus Me, quern videtis, hospites • 

Trochaicus Catalecticus qui fiat . 

Si dempta prima syllaba adjecto pedi est, 560 

Quern de duobus esse iambis perspicis ; 

Quod hinc remansit, creticum reddit pedem : 

Est celer phaselus ille, quem videtis, hospites . 

Quia, prima quum sit dempta iambo duplici, 

Longam relinqui convenit : post alterum 565 

Manere iambum, qui, brevem & longam suas 
Jungens priori, perficit dictum pedem. 
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Sic creticum si quis velit disjungere, 

Fiet trochaeus, longa & una syllaba. 

Praecedet ergo quando cres iambi cum, 570 

Habet trochaeum, longam & unam : quae sibi 
Pritnam ex iambo dum sequenti copulat 
Brevem, trochaeos esse jam duos vides, 

Et longam iambi : sic trochaei caeteri 

Fient, subinde longa dum brevem sibi 575 

Trahit ex iambo, longa & alia linquitur, 

Quae sibi vicissim copulans jungat brevem : 

Volvendo totum cogat ordinem pedum ; 

Donee trochaeis restet una in extimo, 

Catalexis in qualm fiet, ut jam diximus. 580 

Nam cretici tres syllabae primo loco, 

Bis sex iambi, quindpeim fiunt simul : 

Sic numerus impar, post trochaeos septies, 

Habeat necesse est extimam superstitem. 

Sed quia trochaeos tamquam iambos scandiums, 585 

Ut sit trimetrum, tres erunt bini pedes. 

Finem tenebit dactylus, vel creticus : 

Trochaicura autem permanebit liberum, 

Dum erit trimetrus ex iambis omnibus : 

Est celer phaselus ille , quern videtis , hospites * 590 

Spondeus autem si sequetur creticum, 

Habere primum quern potest iambicus, 

(Nam primus ipse est, separato cretico) 

Vel tertio locetur, aut quinto pede : 

Seriem trochaei jam labare perspicis : 595 

Quia post trochaeum longa superans cretici, 

Dum ex sequenti copulat longam sibi, 

Vetat trochaeos ire junctos ordine. 

Sed quia recepit lex iambi dactylum, 

Spondeon, aut qui dactylo est contrarius, 600 

(Ut jam tenemus) impari tamen loco ; 

Nunc, versu iambo qui pedum primus fuit, 

Erit secundus anteeunte cretico : 

Ex quo trochaeus tertium quia separat, 

Hie de sequenti copulat longam alteram : 605 

Spondeon esse post trochaeum propalam est, 

Qui sic secundus \iri] trocha’icis datur, 

Iambicis ut impari solet loco. 

Nec culpa metri est, si, vel hoc vel talibus, 

Pes inseratur, temporum est qui quattuor; 610 

Dura primus ipse, qui trocha’icum facit, 
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Et tertio locetur, & quinto pede. 

Nam pes uterque, quia sibi est contrarius, 

Gaudet locorum dispari custody. 

Trochaeus ergo semper impari loco, 615 

Parique iambus rite collocabitur: 

Nihil nocebit quisque curret caeteris, 

Ut quodque metron lege condatur su 
Ergo qui versus paratur integer trochaicus, 

Cretico fiet remoto rectus idem iambicus. 620 

Porro si talis locetur, qualis hie noster modo est, 

Ter tibi spondeurq hie semper secundum suggeret: 

Cretico dabit remofo jam tibi hunc, sed imparem: 

Talis locetur , qualis hie noster modo est: 

Simulque iambos nunc suis reddet locis, 625 

Quos in trochaeos retrovertit creticus. 

Verum a magistris versus iste dicitur 
Acephalus, idem qui trochaicus quoque. 

Archilochus auctor traditur talis metri : 

Sed jam pedum quum regulam distinguerem, 630 

Longam resolvi per duas dixi breves : 

Ipsumque posse quinque totas creticum 
Breves habere, quando longas solveris: 

Est ergo & ille versus integer meus 

Quo quinque feci syllabarum creticum, 635 

“ Is erit anapeestus quinque post, spondeus est, 

Exempla ponam, quae locasse Caesium 
Libro notavi, quern dedit metris super. 

Beatus ille , qui procul negotiis . 

Est creticus pes Socrates , & versus hie, 640 

Socrates beatus ille , qui procul negotiis : 

Hinc solvo primara : tale fit, nec pes labat : 

Diogenes beatus ille , qui procul negotiis, 

Quum tertiam, ne turn quidem quidquam perit : 

Dbnophile , beatus ille , qui procul negotiis . 645 

Utrasque quando solVeris, nil laeditur; 

Quod %gis age ; beatus ille> qui procul negotiis . 

Auctore tanto credo me tutum fore; 

Et pro iambo nemo culpet tribrachyn. 

Iambicus Hipponacteus claudicans qui fiat • 
Archilochus autem creticum sicut dedit ; 650 


* A verse in his treatise de Pedibus , beginning with 
** Is erit anapeestus,” 
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iEque et trimetro junxit Hipponax pedem 
Novissimum trisyllabum ex prima brevi, 

Longis duabus : antibaccho nomen est. 

Exemplar ejus tale possis fingere : 

Phaselus Me, quern videtis , ho spites, Sabinus .• t>55 

Quadratus ut sit, parte ab ima claudicet. 

Erit quadratus reddita novissima : 

Phaselus Me, quem videtis , hospites , Sabinus est . 

Phaselus , ergo, quem videtis, hospites, Sabinus , 

iEque est & ipse syllabarum quindecim, 660 

Ut ille, prima parte qui mulctatus est : 

Sed iambicus manebit, unde & natus est : 

Ille enim (quia prima pars ex cretico 
Gignit trochaeum) transit in trochaicum : 

Hie, ex iambis natus, ad finem quoque 665 

Manebit idem; veniat externus licet 
Pes antibacchus, non erit dispar tamen ; 

Namque est iambus tertiam longam trahens. 

Sic ergo versus, ex iambis prosatus, 

Suis iambis jungit inde septimum ; 670 

Et hunc & ilium terminabit semipes : 

Vel, quia est trimetrus, antibaccho desinet. 

Frequens in usu est tale metron comicis vetustis, 

Atella vel queis fabulis actus dedit petulcos ; 

Quia, fine molli, labile, atque deserens vigorem, 675 

Sonum ministrat congruentem motibus jocosis. 

Alius Iambicus Hipponacteus claudicans . 

Claudum trimetrum fecit aliter Hipponax, 

Ad hunc modum, quo claudicant & hi versus : 

Idcirco Graece nuncupatus est 

Hie non iambum reddidit pedem sextura ; 680 

Penultimam sed, pro brevi, trahit longam, 

Novitate ductus, non ut inscius legis. 

Sed quia jugatos scandimus pedes istos, 

Paeona fieri perspicis pedem in fine : 

Epitritus nam primus implet hanc partem, 685 

Brevis locata cum sit ante tres longas. 

Quare cavendum est, ne, licentia sueta, 

Spondeon, aut qui procreantur ex illo, 

Dari putemus posse nunc loco quinto ; 

Ne deprehensae quattuor simul longae 690 

Parum sonoro fine destruant versum : 

J^am dactyluni paremve quid tibi dicara ? 
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Quum tantum iambus hoc loco probe poni, 

Aliusque nullus rite possit admitti. 

Hoc mimiambos Mattius dedit metro : 695 

Nam vatem eumdem est Attico thymo tine turn 
Pari lepore consecutus, & metro. 

Iambicus Trimetrus Acephalus qui fiat . 

Sed & trimetrus, ( ut quadratics) hie potest 
Acephalus esse, prima quando demitur ; 

Fierique primus pes & istic creticus. 700 

Nam, sicut ille redditur trocha’icus, 

Sic versus ante qui videtur integer, 

Adest celer phaselus ille 9 quern vides : 

Quum demo primam, quod relinquo, tale fit : 

Est celer phaselus ille , quern vides : 705 

Acephalus ergo, sed trimetrus, factus est. 

Archilochus idem est usus & tali metro. 

Iambicus Trimetrus claudicans qui fiat* 

Vicissim & ille qui quadratus claudicat, 

Et in trimetro claudicare sic potest : 

Phaselus ille , quern vides , Sabinus est : 710 

Phaselus ille , quem vides , Sabinus . 

Similem locavit Flaccus uno in carmine : 

Sed quia videtur alius ante prseditus, 

Ut versus hie epodus illius foret, 

(Ratione quem jam competenti distuli) 715 

Simul hos loquemur, quando de vinctis metris 
Et hinc & inde veniet aptior locus. 

Iambicus Dimeter qui fiat . 

Nec non dimetrus ex trimetro redditur, 

Quacumque partem tertiam si detrahas. 

Stabitque versus octo tantum syllabis, • 720 

Nisi quando sumet dactylum aut contrarium ; 

Locove iambi qui probatur, tribrachys : 

Talisque versus hie erit : 

Phaselus ille , quem vides . 

Plerumque nec carmen modo, 725 

Sed & volumen explicat : 

Ut pridem Avitus Alphius 
Lib r os poeta plusculos 
(Usus dimetro perpeti) 

Conscripsit “ Excellentium.” 730 

Tales trimetri8 subdidit Flaccus suis, 

Ut carmina ostendunt decern. 

M M 
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Ibis Liburnis inter alta navium , 

Amice , propugnacula . 

Archilochus isto saevit iratus metro 
Contra Lycambem & films. 

Iambicus Dimetrus Acephalus quifiat. 
Et hie dimetrus non minus 
Ut ille acephalus esse, vel claudus, potest. 
Adest celer phaseltcs est , 

Quom prima dempta est, redditur, 

Est celer phaselus est ; 

Iambicus Dimetrus Claudus quijiat . 


At, quum suprema claudicat, 

Adest celer phaselus* 

Flaccus priorem sic dedit, 

Esset ut versus prior 

Est celer phaselus est ; 

Post hunc veniret talis hie epodus : 

Phaselus die , quern vides , Sabinus. 

Sunt tales hoc uno in carmine : 

Ad usque finem permanent compares epbdi. 
Non ebur, neque aureum 
Med renidet m domo lacunar . 

Non ebur 9 pes creticus ; 

Longa nam fit tertia 
Consonante ex altera. 

Neque aureum , prima ex trimetro portio est. 
Med renidet in domo , dimetrus est : 

Et, ut Sabinus , claudicat lacunar . 

Pedem hinc iambum duplicem, 

Med reni si dempseris, relinquitur 
det in domo lacunar : 


Adest celer phaselus. 

Et condere inde carmen 
Multi solent poetae. 
Horatium videmus 
Versus tenoris hujus 
Nusquam loc&sse juges. 
At Arbiter disertus 
Libris suis frequentat. 
Agnoscere base potestis, 
Cantare quae solemus : 
Memphitides puellce, 
Sacns deum paratce ... 
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Tinctus colore noctis , 

Manu puer loquaci ... 775 

De Satumio Carmine . 

Aptum videtur esse 
Nunc hoc loco monere, 

Quae sit figura versus, 

Quern credidit vetustas 

(Tamquam Italis repertum) 730 

Saturnium vocandum. 

Sed est origo Graeca ; 

Illique metron istud 
Certo modo dederunt : 

Nostrique raox poetae, 735 

Rudem sonum secuti, 

Ut quaeque res ferebat, 

Sic disparis figurae 
Versus vagos locabant : 

Post rectius probatum est, 790 

Ut tale colon esset 
Junctum tribus trochaeis : 

Ut si vocet Camcenas quis novem sorores, 

Et Naevio poetae sic ferunt Metellos, 

Cum saepe laederentur, esse comminatos : 795 

Dabunt malum Metelli Ncevio poetce. 

Dabunt malum MeteUi , clauda pars dimetri. 

Adest celer phaselus, 

Memphitides pueU&> 

Tinctus colore noctis . 300 

Post, Ncevio poetce tres vides trochaeos : 

Nam nihil obstat trochaeo, longa quod suprema est. 

Carmen Anacreonticum Cboriambicum. 

At choriambus unus 
Praeditus antibaccho 

Claudicat, ut priores. 805 

Videro si novelli 
Versus erit poetae : 

Lex tamen una metri est : 

Tinctus colore noctis .... 

Dabunt malum MeteUi . . • . 310 

Inachice puellce , 

Seu bovis, ille custos . 

Colon & hoc in usu 
Carminis est Horati. 
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Tu genus hoc memento 815 

Reddere, quum reposcam. 

De Confusione seu mixtura Heroici 8$ Iambici in aliis generibus* 
Nunc quia, quae potui, videor tractasse seorsa 
Heroico profecta, quaeque iambico ; 

Caetera, quae mixtis variant ur partibus horum, 

(Ut quibo) metro nitar hinc attingere. 820 

. Sed quoniam ex uno possunt adjuncta referri, 
Amplectar ultro quod datur compendium. 

De Versu Phalcecio HendecasyUabo. 

Quern nos hendecasyllabon solemus, 

Tamquam de numero, vocare versum, 

Tradunt Sapphicon esse nuncupandum t 82 5 

Namque & jugiter usa saepe Sappho ; 

Dispersosque dedit subinde plures 
Inter carmina disparis figurae. 

Sed primi pedis ante lex tenenda est : 

Spondeon siquidem videmus istic, 830 

Tamquam legitimum, solere poni : 

Post hunc, dactylon, atque tres trochaeos, 

Cui nomen quoque Phalaeco [ Phallico dederunt. 

Verum mobilis hie locus frequenter 
Non solum recipit pedem (ut loquebar) 835 

Spondeum ; sed & aptus est trochaeo : 

Nec peccat pede natus ex iambo. 

Exemplis tribus hoc statim probabis> 

Docti carmine quae legis Catulli ; 

Cui dono lepidum novum libellum> 840 

Arido modo pumice expolitum ? 

Meas esse atiquid put are nugas, 

Quos dixi modo jam pedes, videmus 
Diversos capiti trium locatos : 

Spondeum Cui do, trochaeum Ari: 845 

Meas, quis neget hunc iambon esse ? 

Hie per commata septies feritur, 

Quales hexametron tomas habere 
Jamdudum tibi disserens probavi : 

Ex queis nunc duo metra copulari 850 

In unum solidum videbis ortum. 

De prima Tome Hendecasyllabi . 

Quum componitur ex utroque metro* 

Pars heroica turn prior duobus, 
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Spondeo pede dactyloque, constat ; 

Et quem semipedem est necesse linqui, 8 55 

Ut sit penthemimeres tome locata : 

Exin caetera portio est iambi : 

Quod non difficile est statim notare, 

Quum talis fuerit figura versus : 

Carmen Pierides struunt sorores, 860 

Haec exordia versuum duorura, 

Carmen Pierides, quod hexametri est, 

Atque iambicon hoc, struunt sorores, 

Compleri poterunt utroque metro ; 

Carmen Pierides pangunt memorabile musee ; 865 

Struunt sorores Attica dirum nefas, 

Haec divisio prima computetur. 

De secunda Tome Hendecasyllabu 
At, quae nunc, pedibus duobus orta, 

Sermonem cohibet, nec exit ultra, 

Sicut semipedem prior trahebat ; 870 

Conjungit sibi Phalaecos [ PhaUicos ?] trochaeos, 

Ut dixi modo, Bacche , Bacche , Bacche : 

Turn versum videas sonare talem, 

Pangunt carminajam no vent sorores, 

Nam si quattuor his pedes duobus 875 

Addas, hexameter profecto fiet : 

Pangunt carmina tergemince memoranda sorores : 

Post hoc, Phalaeca \Pnallica de tribus trochaeis 
Pars est caetera^am novem sorores, 

De tertid Tome HendecasyUabi, 

Exin tertia melius patescit : 880 

Carmen Pierides dabunt sorores : 

Nam, quum dempsero versui, sorores , 

Carmen Pierides dabunt , manebit : 

Carmen Pierides dabunt , 

Hoc raetrum choriambicum est, 885 

Quod pars bacchiacum vocant. 

Hinc primas capiti duas, 

Nec non & totidem ultimas, 

Excrementa magis putant, 

Nec ducunt numero pedum : 890 

Sunt haec, carmen , item dabunt. 

Solum Pierides manet, 

Quod reddit geminura pedem, 

Dicunt quem choriambicon : 
mm3 
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Quia longam sequitur brevis, 

Claudit longa brevem alteram : 

Nam des longa fit, alters 
Juncta post sibi consona. 

Sic ponunt medium pedem 
Primas inter & ultimas, 

Carmen Pierides dabunt. 

Pars prima hie varie solet 
Spondeum modo sumere ; 

Idem saepe & iambus est ; 

Hoc de Septimij potes 
Junctis noscere versibus i 
Geritaue infos in oppidum 
Anhetos Panope greges. 

Alter consimiles dedit : 

Opima apposui senex 
Amori arrna Jeretrio. 

Trochaeum quoque sic locat : 

Purpurce leguli senes 
Intus hie ubi consitum est • • • • 

Utque est mobilis hie locus, 

Immotus manet ultimus : 

Namque hie semper iambus est. 

Tendunt latius hoc genus, 

Duos ut choriambicos 
Includant medios pedes : 

Et sit versus ad hunc modum : 

Carmen Pierides duldsonum dabunt : 
Duplex hie choriambus est, 

Primus, Pierides; duldsonum , sequens : 

Sic carmen y prius est : finis item, dabunt . 
Ut pes haec habuit prior, 

Sunt qui tradiderint, ultima versui 
Tamquam pentametro syllaba dempta sit; 
Quam si restituas, pentametrum fore : 
Carmen Pierides duldsonum dabunt; 
Carmen , Pierides , duldsonum dabitis; 

Ut versus quoque sic constet Horatii : 
Maecenas, atavis edite regibus , 

Mcecenas, atavis edite retnigibus . 

Usque autem videas hoc procul a fide, 

Ut metri genus hoc vatibus inclytis 
Non uno aut gemino constiterit pede, 
Verum in tres etiam consimiles eat 
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Clausos in medio partibus exteris, 

Quod jam pentemetri non patitur modus : 940 

Nam sic tres videas esse pedes datos, 

Carmen Pierides dulcisonum , si mereor , dabunt . 

His est omnibus, in suis 
Libris, usus Horatius ; 

Quo, dicam, & quoties, modo. 94,5 

Nam primum minime suo 
Solum carmine protulit, 

Ut vates alii solent. 

Exemplum Senecae dabo : . 

Thebis Iceta dies adest ; 950 

Aram tangite supplices: 

Pingues cadite victimas . 

Tales continuos legis. 

Hunc praeponit Horatius, 

Epodum ex geminis subjicit alterum : 955 

Exemplum sat erit semel 

Nos hoc ponere : caeterum 

Bis in carminibus suis 

Hunc servat stabilem modum, 

Sic te dim potens Cypri , 960 

Sic Jr at res Helena, tucida side r a . 

Sic te diva potens Cypri , 

Hie unus choriambus est : 

Sic fratres Helena , lucida sidera , 

Hie interpositi duo. 965 

Talem, quern geminis perspicis effici, 

Servat carminibus perpetuum tribus: 

Quorum exordia quum praedita videris, 

Stabit continuum consimili modo, 

Macenas atavis edite regibus .... 970 

Exegi monimentum are perennius .... 

Donarem pater as grataque commodus .... 

Nec non continuos tres pariles dedit 
Versus, & cecinit post alium brevem, 

Ex uno simili pede : 97 5 

Ususque est genere hoc carminibus novem, 

Quae sunt talia, quale est, modo quod dabo : 

Scriberis Vario fortis , Sf hostium 
Victor 9 Maonii carminis aliti , 

Quam rem cumque ferox navibus aut equis 980 

Miles , te duce , gesserit . 

Tres binis pedibus cernimus editos : 
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985 


990 


995 


Unum quartus habet pedem : 

Hanc docti tetracolon vocitant strophen : 

Nam post quattuor hos altera vertitur 
Ad legem similem consimilis strophe : 
la qua sunt alii quattuor hoc genus 
Versus, ex quibus hi sunt sibi tres pares. 

Praemisi, binos qui capiant pedes, 

Unum quartus in omnibus. 

Jam quem perficiunt tres medii sic choriambicum, 

Tales continuos carminibus composuit tribus : 

Tu ne qucesieris , scire nefas , quem mihi, quem tibi . . 

Nullam, Vare 9 sacra vite prius sevens arborem .... 

O crudelis adhuc, Sf Veneris muneribus potens .... 

Binas hie capiti, totque itidem deme novissimas : 

Fient in medio perspicui tres choriambici. 

At versus meus est, quem similem composui ex tribus : 
Carmen Pierides dulcisonum , si mereor , dabunt . 

Et supra positi sic quoque sunt duo, 1000 

Carmen Pierides dulcisonum dabunt. 

Ex uno quoque sic fuit, 

Carmen Pierides dabunt • • • • 

Sic te diva potens Cypri * . . . 

Forsan longula visa sit 1005 

Haec divisio tertia 
Versus hendecasyllabi : 

Sed tot nos docuit metra : 

Et sunt quae deceat magis 

Nunc connectere, dum recens 1010 

Haec est regula, quae dedit 
Ex se tam varios modos : 

Quam disjungere si velim, 

Cogar (dum paro singulis 

Certas reddere origines) 1015 

Jam tractata retexere. 

Carmen Hexametrum ex duabus Tomis , seu Priapeum , 
qui fiat . 

Ergo hinc nascitur altera 
Metri regula, ceu duas 
Partes hexametri secans, 

Quae ternos dirimit pedes, 1020 

Quos si reddideris sibi, 

Hexametrum pedibus cernes constare receptis : 

Qui tamen heroon factis indignus habetur. 
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Namque tome media est versu non apta severo; 

Fitque soluta magis, quoties spondeus inest pes 1025 

Tertius, & quartus: no! ant hunc incolumem ergo; 

Sed de commatibus tradunt constare duobus : 

Ipse etenim sonus indicat esse hunc lusibus aptum : 

Et ferme modus hie datur a plerisque Priapo : 

Inter quos cecinit quoque carmen tale Catullus : 1030 

Hunc lucum tibi dedico , consecroque , Priape , 

Qua domus tua Lampsaci est, qudque silva , Priape: 

Nam te prcecipue in suis urbibus colit ora 
Hellespontia , cceteris ostreosior oris . 

Et similes plures sic conscripsisse Catullum 1035 

Seim us. Usque adeo hoc genus lex heroica pellit, 

Ut sit utraque portio ccepta saepe trochaeis : 

Nam, discrimine nullo, ponit hunc, vel iambum. 

Nec mirabere syllabae finem commate primo, 

Tamquam de pede dactylo fiat tertia longa: 1040 

Nam te prcecipue in suis ; talis versus & alter; 

Hellespontia cceteris , aeque est ultima longa : 

Nam, quia commata bina sunt, sumunt ambo supremas. 
Versus ergo magistri vocant hos Priapeos : 

Et Maro dat tales : sed, quia distinctio verba 1045 

Dissociat, nectitve aliter, nec partibus aequis 
Distingui patitur pedes, sonus efFugit aurem : 

Fronde super viridi, sunt nobis mitia poma, 

Castanece molles, Sf pressi copia lactis . 

Turbabat ccelo , nunc terras or dine longo , 1050 

Aut capere, aut captasjam despectare videntur. 

.Si distinctio separet, nobis mitia poma , 

Pressi copia lactis , terras ordine longo, 

Despectare videntur , fient sic resonantes, 

Ut versus sonat alter, quern distinctio nudat : 1055 

Cui non dictus Hylas puer, Sf Latonia Delos f 
Si quis sic quoque fin dat primum commatis instar > 

Ex uno choriambico 
(De quo disserui modo) 

Versus stare videbitur: 1060 

Cui non dictus Hylas puer: 

Thebis Iceta dies adest : 

Carmen Pierides dabunt . 

Usque autem duo commata 

Possis credere recti us, 1065 

Hsec ipsa ut videas dari 

Non hoc, quo modo sunt, situ, 
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Vers ft. sed vice pristina. 

Namque his commatibus Flaccus Horatius 
Metrum composuit; sed choriambicos 
Ex binis pedibus praeposuit duos : 

Tunc hos jungit epodos, partes (ut mo do) duas : 

Ipso carmine jam tibi fiet regula plana : 

Quis mult a gracilis te puer in rosd 
Perfusus liquidis urget odoribus , 

Grato , Pyrrha , sub antro ? 

Cui jlwoam religas comam f 
Pergunt caetera post consimili strophe. 

Versus hie igitur sunt pariles duo : 

Quis multd gracilis te puer in rosd 
Perfusus liquidis urget odoribus ? 

Post hos quae veniunt, commata perspicis, 

Grato Pyrrha sub antro, 

Cui fiavam religas comam . 

Cui jlavam religas comam prim& parte locetur : 

Fiat comma secundum, grato , Pyrrha > sub antro : 
Versum non dubium est fore, quern dicunt Priapeum, 
Cui jlavam religas comam , grato , Pyrrha , sub antro f 
Nec, quod desmit in comam , si fit tertia longa, 

Dum G consona jungitur, grato Pyrrha sub antro , 
Peccat dactylus istic ; quum, sicut modo dixi, 

Primi commatis ultima fiat libera legis. 

Sunt haec alia [ talia f] Flacci vatis carmina quinque. 

De quartd Tome Hendecasyllabi 
Jam divisio quarta, non morosa, 

Qualem suggerimus tomen, habebit : 

Carmen suave dedistis, o Camcence . 

Nam, quum sustulerlmus o Camcence , 

Pars heroi'ea fiet haec relicta, 

Quae post hos geminos pedes habebit 
Clusum nomine tertium trochaeum : 

Carmen suave dedistis . 

Haec heroica jam tome probata est, 

Infandum , regina : 

Nam versfis sibi parte restituta, 

Illaesum revocabit hexametrum : 

Carmen suave dedistis Qlympiades mihi musce: 
Infandum , regina, jubes renovare dolorem . 

De quinta Tome Hendecasyllabi . 

Et quintam breviter tomen loquemur : 
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1080 


1085 
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1100 


1105 


Terentianus Maurus , de Metric 

Spondeum siquidem inter, & secundum, 
Quern scis dactylon hie sol ere poni, 

Si trudas anapaestum, inserasque, 

Jungas caetera; jam videbis ipsum 
Consueto pede Sotadem locutum. 

Carmen Pierides dabunt sorores .• 

Si dicam leptdce , palam est profecto, 

Quod sit pes anapaestus : insero ergo 
Spondeo medium atque consequenti 
Hoc nomen lepidee , fit omne tale ; 

Carmen lepidee Pierides dabunt sorores . 
Idcirco genus hoc Phalaeciorum 
Vir doctissimus undecumque Varro 
Ad legem redigens Ionicorum, 

Hinc natos ait esse, sed minores. 

De sextd Tome Hendecasyllabu 
Nunc divisio, quam loquemur, edet 
Metrum, quo memorant Anacreonta 
'Dulces composuisse cantilenas. 

Hoc Petronius invenitur usus : 

Musicum lyricum refert eumdem 
Consonantia verba cantitasse. 

Et plures alii : sed iste versus 
Quali compositus tome sit, edam : 
Juverunt segetes meum laborem : 

Juverunt caput est id hexametri : 

Si cures rehquos pedes referre : 

Juverunt animum versus ex carmine Flacci , 
Quod restat, segetes meum laborem , 

Tale est, ceu, triplici vides ut ortu 
Trivice rotetur ignis 9 
Volucrique Phoebus axe 
Rapidum pererret orbem. 

Nonnulli metron hoc magis putarunt 
Quod sit postera pars Ionicorum, 

Quos dicunt an to vocandos, 

Ut versus reparetur inde plenus : 

Segetes meum laborem , 

O quam relevdrunt segetes meum laborem. 
Trivice rotetur ignis 9 
Cernis quoties hie Trivice rotetur ignis. 
Nec pars haec anapaeston, atque iambos, 
Nec non & catalecticam supremam, 
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Sed sumat pariambon, & trochaeos, 

Segetes meum labor em : 

Quod metron soleant pede3 lone, 

Hunc (longas brevibus, brevesque contra 

Alterna vice commodando longis) 1155 

Versiftn claudere saepe de trochaeis. 

Nec rairum puto, quando Varro versus 
Hos, ut diximus, ex lone natos, 

Distinguat numero pedum minores. 

Galliambus Versus qui fiat. 

Hoc si sic repetamus, ut secundo 1160 

Supremam dare syllabam negemus, 

Juncto commate Galliambos exit : 

Segetes meum labor em, Segetes meum labo. 

Sonat hoc subinde metro Cybelelum nemus : 

Nomenque Galliambis memoratur hinc datum, 1165 

Tremulos quod esse Gallis habiles putant modos ; 

Adeo ut frequenter ilium prope ab ultimo pedem. 

Mage quo sonus vibretur, studeant dare tribrachyn : 
Anapaestus esse primus, spondeus & solet : 

Duo post erunt iambi, tribrachysve subicitur: 1170 

Linquitque comma primum catalecticam brevem. 

Pariambus, & trochaei duo comma posterum, 

Tribrachysve continebunt, superatque semipes : 

Serv&sseque Catullum probat ipse tibi liber : 

Super alta vectus Atys celeri rate maria , 1175 

Pnrygium nemus citato cupide pede tetigit . 

De septima Tome Hendecasyllabi . 

At quae septima fit tome, videtur 
Hipponactis habere claudicantem, 

Quem supra posui ; quod ipsa jam nos 

Versus formula posta perdocebit : 1180 

Carmen nemo facit meo Sabino: 

Carmen nemo , potest heroum reddere versum : 

Carmen nemo dabit , magno quod par sit Homero . 

Claudum est porro,^^ meo Sabino . 

Nam redde partes, ut quadratus claudicet, priores, 1185 
Partemque & istam, versus hie ad hunc modum sonabit : 
Quis carmen aut versum novum Jacit meo Sabino ? 

Phaselus ille , quem vides, facit meo Sabino. 

De Compage fy Concinnatione quee Versus alter net. 

Hinc jam caetera metra prosequemur, 

Quae Flaccus varie, suis epodis, 1190 

Nunc unum recinens dato priori, 
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Nunc binos geminis, tribus vel unum, 1192 

Aut binos varie dedit sonantes, 

Ut sit tertius atque quartus impar. 

Quem tibi tetrametrum jam diximus, hunc, tribus trochaeis 
Adjunctis pedibus, talem dedit, ut dedi gemellos: 1196 

Solvitur acris hiems grata vice veris fy Favont. 

Hue differre supra fuit utile, quod sequens epodus 
Cum parte iambi tres habet trochseos : 

Et nondum species mixtas simul ex utroque metro 1200 
Tractare adortus, aptius putavi 
Hue differre, magis postquam tibi tota lex iambi 
Distincta utrumque planius probaret. 

Solvitur acris hiems gratd vice veris Sf Favont; 

Trahuntque siccas machince carinas . 1205 

Solvitur acris hiems grata vice 9 tetraraetros hie est, 

Et tres trochaei, veris <$• Favont: 

Trahuntque siccas , portio est iambi ; 

Cas bine superfit, semipes habetur : 

Similes trochaei, machince carinas . 1210 

Possit videri claudus hie trimetrus, 

Duos ut esse duplices primos pedes, 

Trahuntque siccas machince , putemus 
Claudum antibacchum, qui facit carinas . 

Sed talem epodum dicitur dedisse 1215 

Callimachus ante, de tribus trochaeis, 

In fine versum phalaecis [ phallicis ?] sonantem, 

Quem dico dudum Sapp he um vocandum : 

Siccas ducite 9 navitce 9 carinas: 

Nam tale cernis, navitce carinas 9 1220 

Ut finis ille est, veris 4* Favont: 

Quamquam iambicum Flaccus antemisit, 

Trahuntque siccas: 

Magis putandum est tres datos trochseos, 

Quam petat iambus ultimum antibacchum, 1225 

Uterque finis lege ut esset unit, 

Solvitur acris hiems grata vice veris 4r Favont; 

Trahuntque siccas machince carinas: 

Semelque metrum tale copulavit. 

Heroo trimetrum semel idem subdidit unum, 1230 

Geminus ut iste versus ostendet tibi : 

Mella cava manant ex ilice: montibus altis 
Levis crepante lympha^ desilit pede. 

Utrumque apertum est: immorari desinam* 

N N 
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Et dimetrum heroo talem subjunxit epodum, 

Bis usus hoc, nec amplius : 

Mollis inertia cur tantam diffuderit imis 
Oblivionem sensibus .... 

Nox eraty fy ccelo fulgebat luna sereno 
Inter minora sidera. 

Necnon trimetro talem epodum comparat ; 
Pentametri partem dactylicam subicit. 

Atque dimetron ad hoc, unumque versum reddidit: 
Petti, nihil me, sicut antea,juvat 
Scribere versictdos, amore perculsum gram. 

Prior trimetrus est, tomen qui non habet : 
Pentametri pars est, scribere versiculos: 

Ad hoc dimetron perspicis, amore perculsum gram* 
Semelque & istud functus est. 

Itemque epodum non trimetrum edidit; 

Sed versum heroum voluit praemittere totum, 

Dein dimetrum conlocat, commaque dactylicum ; 
Et hie, ut ante, versus unus ut foret : 

Horrida tempestas codum contraxit ; fy imbres , 
Nivesque deducunt Jovem : nunc mare, nunc siluce, 
Threicio Aquilone sonant: rapiamus , amici , 
Occasionem de die: dumque virent genua , 

Et decit, obduetd solvaturjronte senectus. 
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CC5* N. B. Any author , here said to be “ quoted,” is quoted, 
not merely for an example of quantity or metre , but for some 
opinion or assertion, voorthy of the Reader's notice . 


A, final, 98 

A, in Orphea, and such accu- 
satives, 103 

A, Doric vocative of first de- 
clension, 100 

A, vocative of nouns in TES, 
102 

A — Greek vocatives in A, 
from AS, of third declen- 
sion, 101 

A, in singidar increment of 
first declension, 62 
A, increment of third declen- 
sion, 62, 63 

A, plural increment of nouns, 
73 

A, increment of verbs, 77 
A, terminating first member 
of compound tvord , 41, 
45 . 

A, the preposition, in composi- 
tion, 41 

Ab> in composition, 45 
Abax, abacis, 64 
Abicio, 198 

Abiegnae, Ab-yegnce, 173 
Abierunt, inPhcedrus , Systole 
in? 20 6 

Abies, 145 
Abiete, Ab-yete, 172 
Abit, preterite, 123 
Abs-cldi, and Ab-scldi, 54 
ABUS, dat. and abl, of first 
declension, 73 
Abydos, 7 
Academia, 13 
Acatalectic verses, 230 
Accent (Roman) lost, 163 

N 1 


Reading by accent, 164, 166, 
307, and “ Postscript " to 
Preface . 

Accent effected by quantity, 164 
Accent, French, 163 
Acephalous verses, 230 
Acnaia, 11 
Achelous, 11 

Achille, accus . 107, vocative, 
106 

Acrostichs , 179 
Acutus, 58 
Adeo, adv. 121 
Adi, adii, 169 
Adicio, adjicio, 199 
Adipsos, 46 

Adjectives in EUS from Greek 
proper names, 12 
Adoneus, 181 
Adonic verse, 245 
Ador — its increment, 71 
Adrian's Address to his Soul, 
267 

Adrias, 142 

Adsum or Assum? 225 
AEeta, vocative, 102 
TEgaeon — its increment, 70 
ASgoceros, 154 
JEolic Pentameter, 240 
Aer, 139; aeris, 65 
AEther, 139; aetheris, 65 
iEthiops, -opis, 72 
Agamemnon, -onis, 70 
Agnltus, 39 
Agon, agonis, 70 
Agrl-cultura, 48 
Agyieus, 17 
Ah, not elided, 183 
2 
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AI, genitive of first declension , 
62 

Aio, three syllables , 167 
Ajax, Aiax, 17 
Aks , 1 

AL, nouns ending in — Their 
increment , 63 
Alalcomenea, 123 
Alcaic verse , the greater , 303 
The lesser , 306 
Alexandria, 13 
Alexandrine verse , French and 
English , 309 
Alioquin, 52 
Alios, Synceresis in , 169 
Alius, genitive , 8, 10 
Allobrox, -brogis, 72 
Alpha, Beta, &c. 1 05 
Alphesiboeus, 345 
Altar, 139 
Alterius, 10 

Alveo, Synceresis in , 1 67 
Araa-e, Araa, 15 
Ama-is, Amas, 15 
Amarier, 223 

Amaror, iw Virgil^ not Amaro, 
200 

Amassere, future infinitive , 93 
Amathus, 158 
Amazon, 18; -onis, 70 
Ambens, 146 
Ambeo, 39 
Ambitio, 40 
Ambitus, swto. 40 
Ambitus, particip. 39 
Ambulacrum, 36 
America . — Prophecy applica- 
ble to its discovery , 247 
Ami! car, 138. — quantity of its 
increment , 63 

Aminea, or Aminaea, in Fir- 
g*7, 207 

Ampnitrite, 233, 345 - 


AN, Greek accusative from A, 
138 —from AS, 136 
AN, Greek vocative , 101, 102 
Ava, VOC. o/* Avaf, 102 
Anacreontic verse , 270 
ANALYSIS of the Hexa- 
meter , 307 

Anapcest — ite peculiar nature , 
248, and “ P.S.” tfo Pre/I 
Anapcest in Hexameter verse f 
233 

Anapcestic verses . 

Dimeter , 246 
Dimeter catalectic, 251 
Monometer , 252 
Archebulic , 252 
Tetrameter catalectic , 253 
Anas, 142; anatis, 63 
Androgeos, 154 
Anchisa, vocative , 100 
Anima awrf Animus distin- 
guished, 35 
Animabus, 73 

Animal, animat us, animosus, 
35 

Annibal, 129. — Quantity of 
its increment , 63 
Annuerunt, Anniverunt, in 
Horace , 205 
Annuvi, 174, 221 
Antea, 99 
Anteambulo, 171 
Ant’eat, 14 
Antehac, 171 
Anteire, 171 
Anthrax, -acis, 64 
Antiochia, 13 

Antipater — Agio declined , 227 
Antisto, 20 
AyTWTp^ovra, 357 
Antithesis , 225 
Aonides, 11 
Apamea, 13 
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Apenninus, 344 
Aperio, 45, 199 
Aphceresis , 214 
Apium and Apum, 168 
Apocope , 223 
Appendix, -Icis, 68 
Appias, 142 
Aquileia, 181 

AR, Nouns masculine in — 
Their increment , 63 
Arabia, 207 
Arabs, Ar&bis, 64 
Aranei, Synceresis in, 169 
Aratrum, 36 
Arbor, arboris, 72 
Arcessltus, 59 
Archehulic verse, 252 
Archilochian verses . 

Dactylic Trimeter Catalec- 
tic, 245 

Dimeter Iambic , 267 

Iambic Dimeter Hyperme- 
ter, 269 

Acephalous Trimeter Iam- 
bic, 265 

lambic Trimeter Catalectic, 
266 

Heptameter, 304 
Arctopliylax, 51,; -&cis, 64 
Arcubus, 77 
Areop&gus, 51 
Aretalogus, 46 
Argiletum, 224 
Argonauta, 51 
Aries, 145 
Ariete, Ar-yete, 172 
Arion, -onis, 70 
arista, 37 

Aristophanes . — A metre much 
used by him , 265 
Aristophanic Anapcestic, 253 
Arithmetica, 33 
ARIUS, Adjectives in, 167 

n : 


ARUM, gen.plur. of first de- 
clension, 73 
Aruum, arvum, 178 
A S, final, 141 
KZ, final, from AND, 195 
AS, antique genitive, 142 
AS, Greek nominative, 142 

AS, Greek accus. plur . 143 
Asclepiadic verse, 287 
Asdrubal, 130. — Its incre- 
ment, 63 

A SI, Greek dat.plur* 111 
Aspiration — Its povoer in 
Greek poetry, 268 
AS SO , future subjunctive, 93 
Assum or Adsum ? 225 

AT, in contracted preterites , 
123 

Atax, Atacis, 64 
Ater, 33 
A Ov)va£e, 1 

Athos, 154 — Atho, Athon, 
138 

Atla, and Atlan, vocative , 101 
Atlantiades, 221 
Atlanticus and Atlantiaous, 
221 
atlas, 33 

Atrax, Atracis, 64 
Atreldes, Atrldes, 176, 222 
Attagen, 136 

AU, diphthong — Its sound, 
175, 178 

Audierunt, aud-yerunt, 205 
Audi-is, Audis — Audi-e, Au- 
di, 15 

Audi'n’, 137 

Augment in preterites, 55 
Aulai', 62 
Aural, 62, 176 
Ausi, preterite of Audeo, 96 
Ausim, 95 
Ausis, 153 
3 
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Ausonius quoted* % 3 
His use of Tmesis , 224 
Auspex, Avoispex, 6, 175 
AVI, preterite of first conjug. 
78 

Avium, Atv-yum , 174 
Axim, 96 
B, final, 123 
Baccar, -aris, 63 
Baccheus, Baccheius, 180 
Baiae, 17 
Battiades, 221 

Bebryx — Its increment , 69 * 
Belides, Beliades , 221 
Belis, Belias, 221 
Bellerophontes, of first declen- 
sion, 296 
Bene, 108 

Bentley (Dr,) noticed, 298, 
309, 135. — His accen- 
tuation, 166 
Beta, 105 
Bethlem, 33 
Bibi, 54 
Bibliopola, 51 
Biceps, 47 
Blgae, 48 
Bijugus, 18 
Blmus, 48 
Bipes, 145 
Bis, 148 

Bobus and Bubus, 15, 60, 77 
Boethius, Conjecture on, 242 
Bombyx, -ycis, 67 
Born and Borne, 223 
Bos, 154 ; — bovis, 72 
Brachycatalectic verses, 230 
Britannides, 147 
Bubus. See Bobus 
Bucolic Tome, 309, 313 
BUNDUS, Adjectives ending 
in, 35 

Burgess (Mr.) quoted, 21 
Burmann quoted, 86, 1 1 1, 209 


Bushy (Dr.) quoted, 15, 174 
C, its sound, 2 
C, final, 127 
Cacoethe, plural, 107 
Cacdethes, 147 
Cadmeus, Cadmelus, 181 
Ccesar quoted, 98 
Caesarea, 13 
Caesura, 159, 308, 314 
Its pouoer, 160 
Heroic Caesura , 309 
Bucolic, 313 

Caesura in middle of Pen- 
tameter, 238 
in English verse, 309 
Caieta, 17 
Caius, Gaius, 2 
Caius, dissyllabic , 14 
Caius, trisyllabic , 10 
Calcha, and Calchan, vocative, 
101 

Calefacio, 46 
Calix, calicis, 67 
Calyx, calycis, 67 
Camander, Scamander, 214 
Cambrick from Kammerick, 
223 

Cappadox, -docis, 72 
Cares, Kap£$, 63 
Casmilla, Camilla, 197 
Casmcenae, Camcenae, 197 
Castor, Castoris, 71 
Catalectic verses , 230 
Cataphractus, 20 
Cato, 115 — Catonis, 69 
Catullus — His versification, 
233,356 

Passages noticed — 

Navi urn celerrimus (4, 2) 
75 

Relata (22, 6) 262 
Deposivit (34, 8) 59 
Annuit • . . quo tunc (204, 
64) 345 
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Cauneas, Caxv’neas, 6 
Causidicus, 47 
Cave, 108 

Cautum, Cavoitum, 6 
Cecidi and Cecidi, 55 
Cecrops, Cecrbpis, 72 
Celtiber, 139; Celtiberi, 62 
Centaurea, 12 

Centimeter Terentianus, 277 
Centimetrum, Servius'es, 285 
Cepheos, genitive, 13 
Cercops, Cercopis, 72 
Cere- comminuit -brum, 224 
Ceres, 145, 243 
Cervical, 131 
Cervus, Ceru-us , 178 
Cete, plural, 107 
Chalybon, 136 
Chalybs, Chalybis, 66 
Chamber from Camera , 223 
Charisi, dative plur. Ill 
Cliely, 112 
Chirograph um, 51 
Chlamys, -ydis, 66 
Choenix, -Icis, 67 
Choliambus , 261 
Chorea, 8, 13 
Choriambic verses . 

Pentameter , 285 
Pkalcecian Tetrameter, 286 
Asclepiadic Tetrameter , 286 
Catalectic Tetrameter , 288 
Trimeter , 288 
Another Trimeter — The 
lesser Alcaic, 306 
Trimeter Catalectic , 290 
Dimeter, 291 

Christian poets — Their infe- 
riority, and disregard of 
prosody, 131 
Cicatrix, -Icis, 67 
Cicero quoted, 3, 4, 5, 6, 179, 
189, 196, 212 


Cicero — 

His pronunciation noticed , 
195 

His attention to poetic feet 
and measures , 90 
Cilix, Cilicis, 67 
Cimex, cimlcis, 66 
Cimmeridn, 136 
Cinefactus, 46 

Circum-litora — Quintilian 9 s 
remark on, 165 
Circumdare, 79 
Cis, “ Addenda,” p. 149 
Cities named from persons, 13 
Citum and Citum, 57 
Civitatium and Civitatum,168 
Cl am os, 154 

Clarke (Dr.) quoted, 102, 103, 
163, 214, 248 

Classical Journal quoted, 23 
Claudian, remarks on, 74, 75 
His style and versification, 
331 

His aversion to elisions , 355 
Clemens, KXij^, 195 
Cleopatra, 31, 51 
Climax, -acis, 64 
Clio, 12 

Cluvebam, 174, 221 
Coaluerint, Synceresis in, 169 
Coarctet, Synceresis in, 170 
Cbchlear, 32 
Codex, codlcis, 66 
Ccenaturio, 38 
Ccetus, hovo formed, 170 
Cogito, yrom Coagito, 170 
Cognltus, 39 
Cogo ,from Coago, 170 
Coinquinari, Synceresis in, \69 
Colax, colacis, 64 
Colon of a verse, 301 
Comedo, -ddnis, 69 
Comma of a verse, 301, 309 
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Comparative adjectives — 
Their increment , 71 
Compendl-facio, 47 
Compes, -pgdis, 65 
Compos, 154; — compbtis, 72 
Compound metres , 299 
Compound words , 39 

Whether consonants changed 
in them , 225 

Concifcus, Concitus, 56, 57 

Conditus, Conditus, 59 
Congruo — Its derivation , 223 
Conjicio, 2 
Conjunx, Conjux, 190 
Connexion of words in pronun- 
ciation , 165, 325, 336 
Connubium — Its quantity , 40 ; 

see “ Addenda.” 
Consilium, Consil-yum, 172 
Consonants — Their classifi- 
cation , 1 

Whether altered in compound 
words , 225 

Double consonants , 1 — 
lengthen preceding vowel > 
17 

Final consonant supposed to 
be doubled at the caesura, 
163 

Constiteram, 203 
Consu6mu8,/?r^erper/ec^, 219 
Consuesco and Consuevi, their 
import , 220 

Consul, 129 — consulis, 73 
Contabefacio, 47 
Contra, 105 

Conturbat, preterite, 125 
Copyists , 200 
Cor, 141 

Corax, coracis, 64 
Corcodilus, Crocodilus, 225 
Corpus Poetarum — Its inac- 
curacy , 31, 208, 297 


Whether edited by Mait- 
taire, 208, 297 
Cos, cotis, 69 
Coturnix, -Icis, 67 
Coxendix, -icis, 67 
Cras, 141 

Crasis produces long syllable , 
14 

Crassus — His death , 6 
Crater, 139; -eris, 65 
Creat, preterite , 124 
Creditum, 59 
Crevi, 53 

Crinitus ( Petrus ) noticed , 208 
Critics corrupting the classic 
text , 200 

Crocodilus, corcodilus, 225 
Crux, criicis, 73 
Cui dissyllabic , 114, 170 
Cujus, Cu-i-us, 17 
Cuningham on Horace noticedy 
296 

Cupltus, 59 
Cur, 139 
Cwrrf, Crwfl?, 225 
Curru, dative , 122 
Currum, 169 

Curses of Martial and Ovid , 
262 

Curtius (Q.) Remarks on, 74 
Custos, 153 ; custodis, 69 
Cyclops, Cyclopis, 72 
Cjtanus, 33 

Cytherea, Cythereia, 12 
D , final, 123 
Dab am, dabo, dare, 78 
Dacier ( Mons .) quoted, 108, 
133 

Dactylic verses . 

Hexameter, 231 
Hexameter Meiurus , 234 
Priapean , 234, 302 
Pentameter , 237, 302 
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Dactylic verses . 

JEolic Pentameter , 240 
Phalcecian Pentameter , 240 
Tetrameter d prior e, 242 
Tetrameter a posteriore, 
243 

Tetrameter Meiurus , 243 
Tetrameter Acephalus f 244 
Tetrameter Catalectic, 244 
Trimder , 245 
Trimeter Cataledic, 245 
Dimeter , or Adonic 9 245 
Dactylico-Iambic metre 9 299 
Dsedaleus, 12 

Damasus (Pope) — Aw ocro- 
stichs. 179 — Aw poeiw mi 
rhime 9 190 
D&phne, 33 
Daphnis, 33 
Daphnon, -onis, 70 
Dare, 78 
Darius, 12 

Datum, 56 — compounds , 
60 

Dates, Proper tense for , 80 
Dauphin editors noticed , 135 
142, 162, 294, 296 
Datves(Mr.) quoted 9 264, 268, 
309 

De tit composition , 41 
Deabus, 73 

Debeo, yrom Dehibeo, 15 
Decapodia , 298 
Dederant (wof Dederunt) m 
Horace , (Ep. 1, 4, 7) 205 
Dedi, Aoto formed , 54 
Deero, Synceresis in 9 171 
Deest, Synceresis in 9 171 
Dehinc, 171 
Dehortatur, 171 
Delanira, 3 
Deinde, 171 
Dejgro, 39 
Delphin, -Inis, 66 


Demdyrow De-emo, 15 
Demosthene, vocative , 106 
Demosthenes, vocative , 148 
Dempsi — t whether really La - 
tf*, 95 

Denarius, 168 
Dentlscalpium, 20 
Denuo, De novo, 215 
Deposivi, or Deposuvi, tn C«- 
(34, 8) 59, 174 
Derivatives , 35 
Desiderative verbs in UK 10, 
38 

Di tit composition , 41 
Dla, 8 

Diaeresis , 176 
Diceresis , /onto, 12, 180 
Diana, 1 1 
Diastole , 207 
Didus, genitive , 158 
Die, contracted genitive and 
dative , 106 
Diei, 9 

Dies, antique genitive, 143 
Dimeter — 

Anapcestic , 246 
Anapaestic Catalectic , 251 
Choriambic , 291 
Dactylic , 245 
Iambic, 267 

Iambic Hypermeter, 269 
Iambic Acephalus, 269 
Iambic Cataledic, 270 
Trochaic, 283 
Trochaic Catalectic, 284 
Diogenes Laertius quoted, 306 
Diomede, accusative , 107 
Diomeden, accusative , 

136 

Diomedes, grammarian, quoted, 
263 

Diphthongs, 14, 15 
Diphthong before votoo/,183 
Diphthong , latent , 14 
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Diphthong dissolved , 180 
Dirimo, 41 
Dis, Dltis, 66 
Disertus, 42 
Dissoluendus, 177 
Distich , 230 

Distinctio dissimulata, 165 
Ditrochee grateful to Roman 
ears , 90 

Ditum for Ditium, 168 
Divisio verborum, 160 
Division of a word between two 
verses , 214, 247, 280 
Do (the verb ) — its quantity , 
117. — Its increment , 
78 

Dog's barking , 177 
Dokimentum, 2, 37 
Dokitum, doctum, 36 
Dolops, Dolftpis, 70 
Domft, dative , 44 
Donaius , an indifferent critic , 
201 

Dos, 153 — Dotis, 69 
Double letters , 1 — Double let- 
ter lengthens preceding 
vowel , 17 

* Drawing-room , 214 
Dropax, dropacis, 64 
Dryasi, 111 
Ducenti, 52 
Dulcissime rerum, 74 
Dummodft, 119 
Duodecies, Synceresis in, 169 
Duddeni, 52 
Duplex, 52 

DUS, Participle passive in , 
215 

Dux, ducis, 73 

Dwelled \ dwell d, dwelt , 37 

E, final, 106 

E of adverbs, 108 

E of monosyllables, 109 

E, accus, mascfrom ES, 107 


E, Greek neut, plur. 107 
E, in the increment of Sd de- 
clension , 65 

E, contracted gen . and dat . of 
fifth declension , 106 
E, plural increment of nouns , 
73 

E, verbal increment , 80 — 
fore R, 83 — 5o/oro RAM, 
RIM, RO, 83 

E, terminating first member of 
compound word , 46 
E, words of Greek origin , 
resolved into El, 12, 180 
Ej/ong Ionic for common short 
E, 181 

E, penultimate , en Orpheos, 
Orphea, 13, 103 
E awaf U interchanged , 215 
E, the preposition , in composi- 
tion , 41 

EA, accus. from EUS, 13 
Eadem, Synceresis in , 167 
Eanus, Janus, 3 
Earinus, 209 
Ebur, eboris, 71 
EBUS, tto. awe? a5/. o/* 
declension , 73 
Ecquis, or Eccuis, 176 
Ectasis , 207 

Ecthlipsis, 132, 187. — See 
Elision . 

Ecthlipsis absorbs two syl- 
lables , 188 
Ego, 119 
Eheu, 8 

Ei, pronoun, Synceresis in, 167 
El, of fifth declension, 9 
EI, diphthong, dissolved, 180 
Eia, 100 
E*ctp*yo$, 209 
Eitur, Itur, 167 
EL, Hebrew names in, 65 
Elegia, Elegela, 12, 180 
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HXcxrptwyo;, 34 

Elision of final vowels, 183 
— Non-elision , 19, 184 
M and its vowel elided , 132, 
187 — not elided , 133, 
185 

Vowel elided in body of com- 
pound word , 15, 17, 218 
Elision of monosyllables, 1 86 
Elision at the end of a verse , 
186, 188, 213 
Elision of two syllables , 1 88 
Effect of Elisions in poetry, 

Emendatores falsi et audaces, 
20° 

Emerunt, in Terence , ( Eun . 

prol. 20) Systole in f 206 
En, 135 

EN, accus. of first decl. 1 36 
EN, Attic accusative of nouns 
increasing , 136 
Encore (French), 5 
English poetry — Time of syl- 
lables, 231 
English metre, 265 
English Heroic — Caesura 
in, 309 

English Anapaestic , “ P. S.” 
to Preface. 
Ennehemimeris , 162 
Ennius . — His versification, 
224,310 

Examples of imitative har- 
mony, 213, 348 
Uns, participle <f Sum, 146 
Enyo, 11 

EOS, genit.from EUS, 13 
Eosdem, Synceresis in, 167 
Epenthesis, 215 
Epigrammaton, gen.plur . 1 36 
Equidem, 46 

ER added to irifin.pass. 223 


ER, Greek nouns in, 139.— 
Their increment, 65 

Eram — what tense, and how 
formed, 97 
Erimus, Eritis, 89, 97 
Erinnys, plural, 151 
Ero, what mood and tense, 9tl 
Erot\6u, feminine, 137 
ERUM, gen. plur. of fifth 
declension, 73 

ERUNT of preterite, Systole 
in ? 201 

Eryx, Erycis, 67 

ES, final, 143 

ES, of Greek nouns, 147 
ES, Greek masculines singular 
in — Their increment , 65 
ES, in plural Greek nomina- 
tives, 147 

ES, nom . sing, of third declen- 
sion, 144 

ES, Greek vocative sing. 147 
ES, antique genitive of fifth 
decl. 143 

Eefrom Edo, 146 

Es from Sum, 146 

Esci t (or Essit) in Lucretius , 96 

Escutcheon, 198 

Esquire, 198 

Esse and Essem — -what tenses, 
and how formed, 97 
Esses, 146 
Essit or Escit? 96 
ESSO, future subjunctive , 94 
Esurio, 38 
Esurus, 56 

Ethesi, dot. and abl.plur. HI 
Etiam, 134 

ETUM in supines, 56 , 169 
EU, initial m Greek words, 
175 

EUS, diphthong in Greeik 
names, 16 
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EUS, diphthong , Solution of, 
181 — mistaken solution, 

' ig2 

EVander, EVadue, fyc. 175 
Evoluisse, 177 
Excltus, and Excltus, 57 
Exin, 137 
Exoletus, 58 
Exos, 154? 

Extemplo, ex tempulo, 215 
Extremus, how formed , 226 
Fac, 127 

Facio, verbs compounded with, 
4*6, 47 
Facul, 130 
Facundus, 35 
Faliscan verse , 24*3 
Falkenburg quoted , 214? 

Fame, 106 
Familia, 35 
Familias, genitive , 14*1 
Famul, 129 
Far, 139 
Farier, 224 

Fas, 141 Fas, Fans, 190 

Fatidicus, 39 
Fax, facis, 64 
Faxim, 96 
Faxis, 153 
Fecundi calices, 68 
Fecundus, whence derived , 35 
Feet, poetic , 228 
Isochronous , 229 
FS1,129 
Felix, fellcis, 67 
Femina, whence derived \ 35 
Fengbris, 36 
Fert, Fertis, 32 
Fetum, Feitum, 56 
Fetus, Fetura, whence de- 
rived , 35 

Fide, contracted dative , 107 

Fidei, 8, 9 

Fldi jfrom Findo, 54 


Filix, fillcis, 67 
Final syllable lengthened by 
caesura , 163 

Final syllable of a verse , 
211, 303 
Finality, 161 
Fio, and its tenses , 8 
Fio, verbs compounded with , 46 
Fite, 85 

Flemus, preterperfect, 219 
F16ram, 83 

F16runt, F16sti, fyc. 219 
Flores, or Rores, in Ovid and 
Tibullus ? 149 
Floras , Remark on, 76 
Flos, 153 — Floris, 69 
Flowen , flow’n , flown, 61 
Fluto, 58 

Fluviorum, Fluw-yorum, 174, 
233 

Fomes, 37 

F6rem, from fuerem, 225 
Foresia, 195 
Fornix, fornlcis, 67 
Fortescue , 198 

Fortissima Tyndaridarum, 75 
Fortuitus, Fort-witus, 173 
Fremebundus, 35 
Frux, tfrugis, 73 
Fugere ferae, in Virgil, 201 
Fumat (in -Eneid, 3, 3) 125 
Funebris, 36 
Fur, 139; furis, 73 
Furfur, furfiiris, 73 
Furibundus, 35 
Fiitum, Futurus, 56 
Future pluperfect tense , 93 
Fuvi, 174, 221 
Fuvimus, Fuwimus, 174 
G, its sound, 2 
Gadlr, 139 
Gaius, 2 

Galatia and Galatians, 1 1 
Galliambus, 272, 302 
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Garrula hora, 68 

Gavisi, preterite of Gaudeo, 96 

Gavlsus, 58 

Gellius (Aulus) quoted , 63,92, 
95, 143, 200, 273, 309 
Gemebundus, 35 
Geni, vocative , 110 
Genealogus, 45 
Generat, preterite, 124 
Genitive plur, IUM and UM, 
168 

Genua, Gen-wa, 172, 173 
Genuvi, 174 
Geographus, 52 
Geometres, 52 
Gerunds , their nature , 216. — 
Quantity of Gerund in 
DO, 117 

GINTA, numerals in, 104 
Gils, 151 ; gllris, 66 
Glyconic verse , 288 
Graius, dissyllabic , 14, 17 
Grams, trisyllabic , 10 
Gratis, from Gratiis, 152 
Graveolens, 218 
Grex, gregis, 65 
Grosvenor , 198 
Gryps, gryphis, 66 
Gudius quoted, 225 
H, accounted by some as a con- 
sonant, 1 . — powerless in 
Latin verse, 268 
Haeres, haeredis, 64 
Halcyon, halcyonis, 70 
Halec, halecis, 65 
Halter, 139; halteris, 65 
Hamadryasi, 111 
Hanc, kam-ce, 189 
Harmony, imitative , pictu- 
resque, or impressive . — 
Examples from 
Avienus , 233, 345 
Catullus , 344, 345, 348 
Ennius , 213, 348 


Harmony, imitative, fyc. in 
Homer , 316 
Horace , 347 
Lucan, 329 
Lucretius , 340, 346 
Martial, 344, 345 
Owrf, 233, 328, 342, 344, 
345, 347 
Statius , 320 

Virgil, 316, 320, 321, 322, 
324, 326, 328, 329, 330, 
337, 340, 341, 345, 346, 
347, 348 

Harpax, harpagos, 64 
Harpyia, 17, 181 
Harum, 73 
Hebrew names, 131 
Hector, Hectoris, 71 
Hemistich, 230 
Hendecasyllabic verse, 282 
Hepar — its increment, 63 
Hephthemimeris , 160, 162 
Heptameter, Archilochian, 304 
Acephalus , 305 
Hercule, 109 
Herg, adverb, 109 
Heroic Tome, 309, 310, 326 
Heroic verse, 232 
Heroisi, 111 
Herodn, gen. plur. 136 
Heu, not elided, 183 
Hexameter verse, 231 
Meiurus, 234 
Dactylic, ANALYSIS of, 
307 

Heyne ( Professor ) noticed, 72, 
106, 107, 168, 197, 218, 
321 

Hlc and Hlcc’, 128 
Hie and Ille opposed, 156 
Hippocrene, 51 
Hippomene, vocative, 106 
Hippomenen, accusative, 136 
Hipponactic Tetrameter , 264 
o o 
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Hippanactic Trimeter , 262 
Histrix, histrfcis, 67 
Hoc and Hocc’, 128 
HSdie, 39, 52, 198 
Homo, 119 
Honorias, 142 
Horace , remarks on — 

Trecenis ( Od . 2, 14, 5) 50 

Superne ( 2, 20, 1 1 ) 1 08 

Tutior Icaro ( Od . 2, 20, 13) 
300 

Bellerophonte (O^. 3, 12, 
7) 296 

Non piger Appulus ( Od . 3, 
16, 26) 300 

Stipendium (Epod. 17, 36) 
217 

Fortissima Tyndaridarum 
(Sat. 1 , 1 , 100) 75 

Vilissima rerum aqua (Sal. 

1, 5, 88) 76 

Dulcissime rerum (Sa£. 1, 
9, 4) 74 

Dorso subiit onus 1,9, 
21) 162 

Submosses (Sat* 1, 9, 48) 95 

Cocto num adest (Sat. 2, 

2, 28) 133 

Triquetra tellus (Sat. 2, 6, 
55)211 

Divitias dederant (Epist. 1, 
4,7)205 

Fecundi calices (Epist. 1 , 5, 
19) 68 

Palus (A. P.65) 157 
Horace sparing in use of poetic 
licence , 278, 300 

Uniformity of his Odes, 
278, 289, awrf Pref. 

KEY to his Odes, 3 62 
Horatian Metres , 358 
Horizon, 18 
Horruerunt, 202 


Horsley (Bishop) on Prosody, 
166 

Hortesia, Hortensia, 195 
Horum, 73 

Hdrunc, Horum-ce, 189 
Huic, dissyllab. 114, 128, 170 
Hujus, Hu-i-us, 17 
Hunc, Hum-ce, 189 
Hymen, 7, 136; Hymenis, 64 
Hymn of Pope Damasus, 190 
Hymns of Roman church , 268 
Hypercatalectic verses, 230 
Hypermeter verses , 230 
I, sounded as English E or 
EE, 340 

I, sounded as the English in - 
itial Y, and operating as a 
consonant , 179 
I changed to U, 2 
I, terminating first member of 
Latin compound, 47 — of 
Greek, 50 

I, vocative from IUS, 14 
I, vocative of 2d, hotv formed, 
110 — not from adjectives, 
ibid. 

I, in the singular increment of 
Sd declension, 66 
I, plural increment of nouns, 
73 

I, verbal increment, 84 
1, final, 110 

I, in Greek, always a vowel, 3 
I, Greek vocative of third de- 
clension, 111 

I, Greek dative of third declen- 
sion, 111 

IADES of patronymics, 221 
Iambic verses — 

Trimeter, 254 — Number 
of its variations, 259 
Scazon, 261 

Trimeter Acephalus, 265 
Saturnian , 263 
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Iambic 

Tetrameter , 263 
Tetrameter Catalectic , 264 
Trimeter Catalectic , 266 
Dimeter , 267 
Dimeter Hypermeter, 269 
Dimeter Acephalus , 269 
Dimeter Catalectic , 270 
G alliambus, 272 
Iambico-Dactylic metre, 299 
Iapetus, 3 
Iapyx, Iapygis, 67 
lason, 3 ; lasonis, 70 
laspis, 3 
Ibam, Ibo, 84 

Iber, 139; Iberi,62; Iberis, 65 
Ibidem, 49 

Ibus, antique for Eis or Iis, 76 

Ichneumon, 33 

Ico — its quantity , 199 

in rehearsing poetry , 
254, 257 
Idcirco, 120 
Idem, 48 
Ideo, 121 

IDES, o/* patronymics , 131, 
175 

Iesus, 159 

I’gnavus, in-gnavus, 190 

Ii, Iidem, Synceresis in, 170 

Uicet, 48 

Hionea, 13 

Ilithyia, 17 

Illabgfactus, 46 

Illico, 121 

Illius, 7, 10 

Imbecillus, 39 

Imitative harmony . — See 
“ Harmony 
Immo, 120 

Impos, 154 ; impbtis, 72 
Impung, 109 
IN, accusative, 138 
Increment of nouns , 60 

o 


Increments of first and second 
declensions, 61 
Of third declension , 62 
Increment in A, 62 
in E, 64 
in I and Y, 66 
in O, 69 
in U, 72 

Increment , plural , of nouns, 73 
Increment of verbs, 77 
in A, 78 

in E, 80 — before R, 83 — 
before RAM, RIM, RO, 
83 

in I, 84 
in O, 98 
in U, 98 

Incus, incudi8> 73 
Index, indicis, 66 
Indidem, 49 
Indii, 122 
Induperator, 52 
Infans facinus, 190 
Inferng, 108 

Ingruo — its derivation , 223 
Inftium, 36 
Inniiba, 40 
Inops, indpis, 72 
In- * -salutatam, 224 
Jnsftio, 60 
Instfta, Institor, 57 
Insuetus, 177 

Insulae Ionio in magno, 184 
Intercus, -cutis, 72 
Interea, 99 
Interpres, 144 
Inter- * -pretantur, 224 
Involucrum, 36 
Io, proper name, 11 
Io, interjection , 185 
IO, verbal noun in, with verbal 
regimen, 216 
Iocasta, 3 

Ionic change of ^ to A, 193 
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Ionic verses, 291 
a majore , 292 
a minor e, 294 
Ionius, 184 
Iracundus, 35 

IS , final, 148 

Nominative of nouns in- 
creasing long , 152 
Latin plural of 3d declen- 
sion, 151 

Short Greek plural, 150 
ISI, Greek daL plur. 111 
Isochronous feet, 229 
Istunc, Istum-ce , 189 

IT, in contracted preterite, 123 
Italia, 207 

Iter and Itiner, 61 
Ithyphallic verse, 285 
ITuM, in supines, 59 
Itum, from Eo and its com- 
pounds, 56, 59 
It ur , from Eitur, 167 
IUS, genitive, 9 
IVI , preterite, 84 
J, vowel or consonant ? 2 
J, its sound, 2, 3 
J and I the same, 17, 180 
Vowel preceding J in the same 
word, long , 17 

J, initial, does not affect final 
vowel of preceding word, 
18 

* lager ( German ) 3 
Jarir (German) 3 
Jam, I-am, 179 
Janus, Eanus, 3 
Jena ( German ) 3 
Jocus, locus, 3 
Jubar, jub&ris, 62 
Jucundus, Juvicundus, 15 
Judex, Judicium, 52 
Juero, 217 

Jugum, Compounds of, 18 


Juli, for Julii and Julie, 15 
Julius from lulus, 3, 179 
Junius from Juvenis, 15 
Juno, Iiino, 180 
Jupiter, Jovis pater, 15 
Jupiter, Iupiter, 180 
Jus jurandum, 18 
Jusso , future pluperfect, 93 
Justltium, 57 
Juvenal — Remarks on, 

Tam jejuna fames (5, lO) 
152 

Aretalogus (15, 16) 46 
Juventus, Juvenitus, 215 
Juvicundus, Jucundus, 15 
Juxta, 105 

K, its use, 2, 3 
Kaeso, 3 
Kalendae, 3 
Kaleo, 4 

KaXjcavs, K aX%a$, 195 
KejCTr/jOWu, 204 

KEY, METRICAL, to Ho- 
race's Odes, 362 
Clemens, 195 
Known , Knowen, 61 
K op1$, nom. and acc.pl . 150 
KT, initial , 34 

L, final, 129 
Labos, 153 
Labundus, 215 
Lacessltus, 59 

Laco or Lacon, La con is, 70 

Laciibus, 77 

Laertes, 11 

Lagopus, 52 

Laocoon, Laucon, 175 

Laodice, 11 

Laodicea, 13 

Laomedon, Laumedon, 17 5 
Lar, 63, 138; laris, 179 
Larva, Laru-a, 178 
Later, latgris, 65 
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Laterna, 37 
Latous, 11 
Latus, latgris, 65 
Lautum, Lawitum , 6 
Leander, 222 
Leandre, 222, 226 
Lebes, lebetis, 65 
Lectum, legitum, 37 
Leedes (Mr.) noticed , 195 
Leeward , 175 
Atyoivro, Aeyotaro, 193 
Lemniasi, 111 
Leodocus, 52 
Leonine verses, 356 
Lepor, leporis, 69 
Lepus, lep5ris, 72 
Letters , Classification of, l 
Pronunciation of 2 
Double letters , 1 
Lex, legis, 65 

A .ifcatrro, A .e£suaro, 193 
Licence , poetic — Horace's 
sparing use of, 300, and 
“ P.S. to Preface 
Lichen, lichenis, 65 
Lien, lienis, 65 
Ligo, ligonis, 70 
Ligus, Liguris, 72 
Luys grammar , Remarks on, 
141, 148, 177 
Lingones, 71 
Liquefacio, 46 
Liquid letters, 1 
Liticen, 48 
Lituna, 56 

Livy, Remark on, 79 
Locnples, 50; locupletis, 64 
Lodix, lodicis, 67 
Long words — Their proper 
collocation, 349 
Longus (Velius) quoted and 
explained, 195 
Lucan, Remarks on, 74 

o 


Lucilius noticed, 224 
Lucretius, Remark on, 96 
His versification, 331 
Examples of imitative har- 
mony, 340, 346 
Lucrl-facio, 47 
Ludibundus, 35 
Ludl-magister, 47 
Luiturus, 59 
Lurco, lurcdnis, 69 
Lux, lucis, 73 
Lynces, 147 

M — its nasal sound, 4, 188.— 
Its similarity in sound to 
N, 188, 189 
M , final, short, 132 
M , final, elided, 132, 187 
the reason, 188 
not elided, 132 
M, representative of Greek N, 
132, 189 

Macrobius quoted, 3, 107, 208, 
348 

Madefacio, 46 

Maecenas. — Verses of his, 289 
Maeotis, 15, 16 
Magg, 109 
Magnopere, 15, 218 
Maia, 17 

Maittaire quoted, 102 

Whether he edited the “ Cor- 
pus Poetarum,” 208, 297 
Maius, 17 

Major, Mai-or, 17 : — majoris, 
71 

Malg, 108 
Malea, 13 
Maledlcus, 39 
Mallnms, Malltis, 84 
Malo, 45 
Malumus, 98 
Mansues, mansuetis, 64 
Manu, dative, 122 
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Manue, Manu, Manues, Ma- 
nus, 15 

Maragdus, Smaragdus, 214 
Mars, Maix 'rs, 215 
Martial. — Remarks or conjee - 
tures on 

Respond^ (3, 4) 108 
Ludebam (9, 85) 81 
Puta (9, 97; 11, 96) 99 
Mittebas (9, 89, and 10, 57) 
79 

Dabam (10, 75) 79 
Cogit (10, 16) 12 
Martyr, 139 
Mas, 141 ; maris, 63 
Mastix, mastlgis, 68 
Ma6tix, mastichis, 68 
Mausolea, 232 
Mausoleum, 13 
Mediocris, 31 
Megalesia, 195 
Mehercule, 185 
Meiurus hexameter , 235 
Tetrameter , 243 
MSI, 129 

MelampCi, vocative , 122 
Melampus, 158 ; -pSdis, 72 
Mele, plural, 107 
Melea, 306 
Meleagre, 226 
Melior, melioris, 71 
Memineram, 204 
MSmlni — Its formation and 
import , 97, 220 
Memor, memSris, 72 
Menandre, 226 
Menandrus, 227 
Meno, memini, 97 
Merces, mercedis, 65 
Meridies, 49 

Mensfan /or Mensium, 168 
Metamorphoseon, 136 
Metathesis , 225 


Metre , transformable, 240, 
260, 262, 283, 304 
Compound metres, 299 
Spurious metres, 287, 290, 
291 

Metu, dative, 122 
Metiltus, 58 

Mi, contracted dative, 115 
Michael, Michaelis, 65 
Milvus, Miluus, 176 
Minoidl, Greek dative, 113 
Minotaurus, 51 
Miscuerunt, misewerunt , 205 
Mixtum, misetum , 1, 2 26 
Mobilis, mombilis, 37 
Modo, 120 
Monimentum, 36 
Monometer , anapcestic, 252 
Monosyllables, elision of, 186 
Monosyllables exempt from 
rule , 130, 140 
Assemblage of monosyllables 
inharmonious, 333 
Monuments named from per - 
sons, 12 

Mos, 153; moris, 69 
Motus, moxuitus, 61 
MuliSbris, 31, 36 
Mulier, inuliSris, 65 
Multi'modis, 188, 198 
Murmur, murmuris, 72 
Musarum, 73 
Museum, 12 
Mutes, 1 

Mute and liquid —their effect 
on preceding vowel, 31 
Mute and liquid do not af- 
fect long vowel, 31, 33 
. Mute and liquid, initial — 
their effect , 33, 34 
Mute and liquid in different 
syllables , 33 
N — its nasal sound, 4 
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N and M — their similarity of 
sound, 189 

N omitted in writing, 190 
N suppressed by Cicero , 195 
N, though not written, retain- 
ing its power of lengthen- 
ing a preceding vowel by 
position , 102 
N , final, 135 

N, Greek , rendered by Latin 
M, 132, 189 

N, Greek, added to “ Cato,” 
&c. 194 

• N, Greek final, arbitrarily re- 
tained or omitted in Latin, 
194 

N, Ionic change of, to A, 193 
Nals and Naias, 222 
Names, Proper . — Quantity 
not arbitrary, 281 
Nar, 139; Naris, 63 
Nasidienus,48 — Nastd-yenus, 
172 

Natrix — its increment, 68 
Navium celerrimus, 75 
NE — why short in some com- 
pounds, long in others, 47 
Neapolis, 45 
NScesse, 47 
Neclego, 2 
Necotium, 2 
Nectar, nect&ris, 63 
Nefas, 47 ; nefans, 190 
Nem£eus, Nemeelus, 181 
Nemo, nemlnis, 66 
Nenii, 122 
Neocles, 31 

Nepos, 153 ; nepotis, 69 
Nequam, 47 
Nequidquam, 47 
Nequlrem, Nequltur, 85 
Nereis and Nereis, 181 
‘ Nerunt, 83 


Nescio-quis, 116 
Nescis, 151 
Nesis, Nesldis, 66 
Nestor, Nest&ris, 71 
Neve, Neu, 223 
Nicostratus, 51 
Nihil, Nihilum, 8, 39, 134 
Nisi, 111 
Nix, nlvis, 67 

Nobiscum — Cicero* sandPris- 
cian*s remarks on, 189 
Nollto, Nolltis, 84 
Nolo, 52, 170 
Nostras, -atis, 62 
Noveram, 204 
Nubitum, nuptum, 37 
Nudiustertius, 189 
Nupturio, 38 
Nycticorax, -acis, 64 
O , final, 114 
O, in Greek cases, 1 16 
O, Greek nominal fem. — 
genitive, 158 

O, singular increment of third 
declension, 69 

O, in the increment of gentile 
names, 70 

O, terminatingfirst member of 
compound Greek word, 50 
— of Latin word, 52 
O, plural increment of nouns, 
73 

O, of verbs, 115 
O, in the increment of verbs, 98 
O, in the gerund , 1 17 
O, of adverbs, 119 
O and U interchanged, 6, 225 
O, interjection, 118 — not 
elided, 183 
Oarion, 221 

Ob in composition, 45, 199 
Obex and Objex, 199 
Obicio, Objicio, 199 
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Oblitero, 38 
Obrutus, 56 
Ob-*-sequens, 224? 

Obstetrix, 58 
Octonarius — 

Iambic , 263 
lambic Catalectic , 264? 
Trochaic Catalectic, 273 
Oderam, 204? 

CEdipus, 1 58. — CEdipodis, 72 
Ohe, 8, 1 1 

Oilei — Synceresis of the El, 
168 

Oletum, 58 

Olli, 225 

Omitto, 4?5, 199 

Omnia, Synceresis in, 169 

Omnls, plural, 150 

Omphale, 184? 

ON, Greek singular , 136 
ON, genitive plural , 136 
ON, Greek for Latin final O, 
194 

Onyx, onychis, 67 
Operio, 45, 199 
Operum pulcherrimus, 75 
O <pn, 234 
Ops, opis, 72 

OR — Adjectives comparative 
— their increment, 7 1 
Greek nouns in OR — their 
increment, 71 
Oreas, Oreades, 12, 222 
Oresti, vocative , 102 
Orion, 11, 135 — its incre- 
ment, 70 

Oridna, 233, 345 
Orithyia, 17, 185 
Oriundus, 215 

Orphea — whether a dactyl, 
103. — Synceresis in, 167 
Orpheon, corrupt, 155 
ORUM, gen . plur. of second 
declension , 73 


OS ,final, 153 

OS, Greek nominative , 154 

OS, Greek genitive, 155 

OS, Attic nominative, 137, 153 

OS, Attic genitive , 155 

Os, oris, 71, 153 

Os, ossis, 154 

Ovid . — His choice of tenses, 
81, 202, 203 

Examples of imitative har- 
mony. — See “Harmony” 
Remarks on Ovid — 

Hie and Ille (M. 1, 539; 
F. 1, 673 ; Tr. 1, 2, 23) 
156, 157 

Constiterat (M. 1, 628; 
4, 485) 203 

Possedit (M. 1, 354) 204 
Possederat (M. 5, 239) 
204 

Fecundo auro (M. 4, 698) 
68 

Tempus...veniet, quo (Af. 
4, 644) 101 

Fortissima rerum animalia 
(M. 12, 501) 75 
Flores [rom?] (-M. 13, 
928) 149 

Pulcberrime rerum ( Ep . 4, 
125) and other similar 
phrases , 77, 78 
Tigres ( Epist . 10, 86) 150 
Fusos meos (Epist. 12, 4 ) 
177, and “ Addenda ” 
Belide (Ep. 14, 73) 221 
Cor (Ep. 15, 79) 141 
Ampliiaraides (F. 2, 43) 
185 

Orpheos (Ibis, 600) 155 
OwPs hooting, 177 
Pachynus, 7 
Pactum, panctum, 190 
Psebnius and Pseonius, 168, 
172 
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Falla, and Pallan, vocative, 101 
Palladi, Greek dative , 1 1 1 
Pallatia, 221 

Palus,158. — Palus in Horace , 
157. — Paludis, 73 
Pan, 135 
Panacea, 12 
Panax,-acis, 64? 

Panchaia, 11 
Pancratic verse , 285 
Pango, Pago, 190 
Panthu, vocative , 122 
Pan thus, 158 
Papyrus, 7 

Par, 140 ; — paris, 63 
Paragoge , 223 
Parentium, Parentum, 168 
Pariambus , 119, 228 
Paries, 145 

Parietibus, Par-yetibus , 172 
Participle in DUS, 215 
English preterite pa rticiples , 
Contraction of, 37, 61 
Partiirio, 38 
Parvus, Paru-us, 178 
Passum, Pansum, 190 
Passum, passuum, 169 
Past, passed, pass d, 37 
Past us mala gramina, 146 
Patefacio, 46 
Pathe, plur. 107 
Path us, genitive, 159 
Patroclus, 31 

Patronymics in IDES — quan- 
tity (fpenultima, 175 
Pausanias quoted , 67 
Pause between words, 161 
at the end of the verse, 212 
Pecubus, 77 
Pegaseus, Pegaseius, 12 
Pejero, 39 

Pej or, pei-or, 1 7 — Pej oris, 7 1 
Pelage, plur. 107 
PelSides, Pelldes, 176, 222 


Pelopeus, Pelopeius, 12 
Penetrat, preterite, 124 
Pentameter — 

Common dactylic , 237, 302 
JEolic, 240 

Phalcecian Dactylic, 240 
Trochaic Sapphic, 277 
Choriambic, 285 
Penthemimeris, 159, 162 
Pepedi, 55 

Peperisset, or Peperissit, in 
Terence ? 97 
Perdix, perdlcis, 67 
Peregre, Perggrinus, 39 
Perimus , preterite, 124 
Peri tat, preterite, 1 25 
Pernix, pernlcis, 67 
Perpes, 145 

Perseus, Dicer esis in, 182 
Persis, Persldis, 66 
Persius, Remarks on — 

Puta (4, 9) 99 
De rebus (5, 103) 75 
Pes, 145 . — Its compounds, 145. 

— Pedis, 65 
Pessinus, 158 
Pessumdare, 78 
Petit , preterite, 124 
Phcedrus, Remark on — 
Abierint (4, 19, 16) 206 
Phaethon, for Phaethon, 166, 
187 

Phalcecian verses — 

The common Trochaic Pen- 
tameter, 282 

Choriambic Tetrameter, 286 
Dactylic Pentameter , 240 
Phalereus, 182 
Phallic verse, 285 
Pherecratic verse , 290 
Philemon, -onis, 70 
Phcebeus, Phoebelus, 180 
Phorcyn, -ynis, 66 
Phorcys, 149 
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Phryx, Phrygis, 67 
Phylax, -acis, 64 
Pictai, 62 

Picturesque or imitative har- 
mony. See 66 Harmony ” 
Pindaric Iambic Dimeter Hy - 
permeter, 269 
Pistrix, -Icis, 67 
Pltulta, Pit-wita , 173 
Pix, picis, 67 
Placiturus, 59 
Platanon, -onis, 70 
Platea, 8, 13 

Platon, 135, 194. — Platonis, 
70 

Plautus , Remarks on — 

Sola meorum (Amph. 5, 1, 
31)76 

Assum (Pcen.}» 2, 67) 225 
Ausit (Amph. 4, 3, 33) 96 
Plebeius, 14 
Plebis-scltum, 56 
Plebs, plebis, 65 
Plias, Ple'ias, 181 
Pliny , Remark on, 76 
Pluperfect subjunctive in fu- 
ture sense , 97 
Plus, 158 
Pluton, 194 
Pluvi, 174, 221 
Poetic feet and measures in 
prose , 90 
Pol, 129 
Pollex, -llcis, 66 
Pollux, -lucis, 73 
Potydamas, Pulydamas , 53 
Polydecta, vocative , 103 
Polypus, Pulypust 53, 158. — 
Polypodis, 53, 72 
Polyxena, Pulyxena , 258 
Po’ meridiem, 188 
Pompei, 11 

Pompei, Synceresis in , 169 
Pompeii, 14 


Pompeius, 10 
Pompeius, adj . 14 
Pop’licus, Publicus, 225 
Pop’lus, Populus, 215 
Porro, 120 

Porson (Professor) quoted, 256 
Portubus, 156 

Portuguese pronunciation like 
the Ionic , 194 
Position , 17 

Possedi, awrf Possederam, 204 
Posses, 147 
Posslmus, Possltis, 84 
Possis or Possit, in Juvenal ? 
152 

Possumus, 98 
Postea, 99 
Postilla, 99 
Postremo, 120 
Postremus, how formed, 226 
Postrldie, 48 
Poterimus, Poteritis, 89 
Potltus, 58 

not;*, Compounds of ,5% 72.— 
their increment, 72 
Prae before vowel in compounds , 
15, 184 

Praeb \xev\int,Prcebwerunt, 205 
Praeceps, and Praecipes, 61 
Praecox, -cocis, 72 
Praegnas, praegnans, 190 
Praepes, 145 

Prepositions in composition , 
41 

Praeses, 144 
Praesul, -iilis, 73 
Praeterea, 99 

Preterimperfect tense, Re- 
marks on, 78 

Preterites — their original 
uniformity, 174 
Preterites of two syllables, 53 
Preterites doubling first syl- 
lable, 55 
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Preterites , Syncope in, 219, 
220 

Priamides, 207 
Priapean ccesura , 311, 330 
Priapean verse, 234, 302, 311, 
330 

Principium, Princip-yum, 172 
Priscian quoted , 4, 21, 61, 96, 
101, 125, 136, 146, 157, 
159, 189, 199, 215, 259, 
269, 308 

Pro, in composition , 42 
Proboscis, 42 

Probus quoted, 4, 63, 90, 125, 
132, 140, 145 

Proceleusmatic in hexameter 
verse ? 233 

Proceleusmatic verse , 306 
Prbcne, 33 
Prdcnessos, 33 
Proculeius, 14 
Profecto, 121 
Proh, 118 
Proin, 137 

Prom o,Jrom Proemo, 15 
Promontori um, Synceresis in, 
168 

Pronuba, 40 

Pronunciation of letters, 2 
Propago, 43 

Propertius, Remarks on — 
Consuemus (1, 7, 5) 219 
Remus (2, 7, 2) 219 
Prophecy, poetic, realised, 246 
Propitius, 42 
Propontis, 42 
Proriitus, 56 

Prose — Poetic feet and mea-, 
sures in, 90 
Proserpina, 43 
Prosody — its object 4 1 
Prudentius — his disregard of 
prosody, 131 


Psophis — its increment, 66 
Publicus, pop’licus, 6 
Puerus, Puer, 223 
Pus, 158 ; puris, 73 
Puta, 98 

Pyrrhus es inscription, 123 
Quadratus versus, 263, 273 
Quadrigae, 48 . 

Quadrijugus, 18 
Quadrlmus, 48 
Quadrum, 211 
Quadrupes, 52, 145 
Quadruplex, 53 
Quamobrem, 33 
Quando, 115 
Quandoque, 52 
Quandoquidem, 52 
Quantity of syllables, 6 
Quantity . — Poets unwilling 
to violate it, 208 — even 
in proper names, 281 — 
Christian writers less f 
scrupulous, 131, 191 — 
Reading by quantity, 164, 
191, 307,“ P.S.” toPref. 
Quantus, Quamtus , 189 
Quarum, 73 
Quasi, 110 
Quattuor, 210 
Quatuor, Quat-wor, 172 
Quia, 110. — Synceresis in, 
169, 210 

Quibam, Quibo, 84 
Quibus, 76 
Quidam, 48 
Quies, -etis, 65 
Qullibet, 48 
Quin, 135 

Quintilian quoted, 2, 4, 5, 9, 
161, 165, 187, 189, 196, 
212, 228, 237 
Quiris, Quirltis, 66 
Quls, dat . plur . 150 
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Qultum, 56 
Qulvis, 48 

Quo, or Quom, in Ovid? 101 
Quomodo, 120 
Quoniam, 133, 179 
Quorum, 73 
Quotidian us, 49 
Quotidie, 48 
Quotiens, Quoties, 190 
R , final, 138 
Radix, radlcis, 67 
Rare- * -facio, 224 
Ratum, 56 

RE and RED, in composition , 
42, 262 

RE, vocative , as Menandre, 
%c. 226 

RE made long in Religio, fyc. 
209 

Rebus, Re-ibus, 15 
Recensltus, 59 
Recensui, Recensivi, 59 
Recido, 209 

Reciprocating verses, 357 
Reciprocus, 32 
Record and Recbrd , 7 
Reddo, 210 
Redeo, 221 
Redimo, 221 
Refert ,from Res, 42 
Regent's Pocket Classics , 297 
Regula, 37 

Rei, 8, 9 — - Synceresis in, 169 
Reice, Synceresis in , 167 
Reicio, 199 
Rejicio, 18 

Relata, or Releta, in Catullus ? 
262 

Relicuus, 176, 209 
Ren, 135; renis, 65 
Repudium, 35 

Rerum and Rebus — the 
world, 75 


Rerum, joined with superla- 
tives, 74 

RespondSre of third conjug . 
108, 167 
Restaverit, 54 
Restinguo, 20 
Retro, 120 
Rex, regis, 65 
Rhetor, -oris, 71 
Rhiming verses , 190, 356 
Rhinoceros, -otis, 70 
Rhodopeus, Rhodopeius, 181 
Rhoeteus, Rhoeteius, 181 
RIM and RO the same tense , 
92 

RIS, RIMUS, RITIS, sub- 
junctive, 85, 153 
Roman church — Hymns, 268 
Rores, or Flores, in Ovid and 
Tibullus? 149 
Ros, 153 ; roris, 69 
Rulturus, 59 
Ruptum, rumpitum, 37 
Rus, 157 

Rutilius quoted, 210 
Rutus, 56 

S, initial, suppressed, 6, 21, et 
sea. 

S , final, not sounded, 5, 190, 
196 

When first generally pro- 
nounced in poetry , 197 
8, final, elided, 122,188, 196 
S, final, suppressed in French, 
5, 23, 196, 198 
S, medial, suppressed in 
French, 23, 198 
retained by English in 
French words, 198 
8, final, English elision of, 197 
Sacerdotis, 69 
Sal, 129 ; salis, 63 
Sal amis, Salaminis, 66 
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Salix, -Icis, 67 
Saluber, 32, 36 
Sal us, 157 

Samnls, 152; -Itis, 66 
Sandix, -icis, 69 
Sapphic verses , 

The common Trochaic , 277 
JEolic Pentameter , 240 
-4 supposed Sapphic, 271 
Sardonychas, 20 
Satelles, 144 
SatiV, 137, 198 
Satio, -onis, 59 
Saturn, 56. — Its compounds SO 
Satur, Saturus, 62 
Saturnian verse , 263 
Saxo, -onis, 70 
SC, SP, ST, initial — their 
effect on preceding vowel, 
20, et seq. 

Scamander, Camander, 214 
Scanning , 230 

Scaurus (Terentius) quoted , 3 
Scazon , 261. — Jte structure , 
121 wote. — Jte wse owcj 
effect , 262 
Schcenobates, 51 
Scholiast on Aristophanes , 
quoted, 247, 253 
Scidi, 54 
Scilicet, 48 
Scobs, scobis, 72 
Scriptum, scrib'tum, 37 
Scrobs, scrobis, 72 
Scylleus, Scylleius, 181 
Se, the particle , m composi- 
tion, 41 

Se, for Sex, in composition ,47 

Secundus, Sequundus, 215 

Sedecim, 47 

Seditio, 221 

Selibra, 47 

Semanimis, 14 

Semeleus, Semeleius, 180,181 


Semi, zw composition , before a 
vowel , 15, 218 
Semifoot , 255 
Semiquinarian ccesura , 160 
Semis, 149 

Semiseptenarian ccesura , 160 
Semisopitus, 39 
Semivowels , 1 

Senarius , or Trimeter Iambic , 
255 

Seneca quoted , 93 
Seno, Senonis, 70 
Separ, separis, 36 
Seps, sepis, 65 
Septem- * -trio, 224 
Septenarius versus, 273 
Ser, 140 

Serenus, Septimius , 208 
Serestus anc? Sergestus, zw 
Virgil , 218 
Sero, adverb , 120 
Servitus, 158 

Servius quoted , 90, 130, 140, 
157, 161, 285 
Servus, Seru-us, 178 
Seu, 175, 223 
Sexaginta, 104 
SAa// and JFz//, 92 
Shown, Showen, 61 
Sicyon, -onis, 70 
Sidon — z’fa increment , 70 
Silva, Silu-a, 6, 177, 178 
Simitu*, 122 
Simo, -onis, 70 
Simois, 152 

Simularet or Simularat ? 

6, 590) 320 
Simus, Sitis, 84 
Sindon, -onis, 70 
Siquidem, 47 
SIquis, 48 

Siren, 135; Sirenis, 65 
Sisyrow Sies, 151 
Sltum, 56 
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Sive, Seu, 175, 223 
SM, initial , 28 
Smaragdus, Maragdus, 214 
Smilax, -acis, 64 
Solius, 10 
Solon, Solonis, 70 
Solstitium, 57 
Solvisse, Solu-isse, 6 
Solvo, Solu-o, 178 
Sos for Suos, 169 
Sotadic verse , 292 
Soter, soteris, 65 
Spadix, -Icis, 67 
Spado, -5nis, 70 
Specubus, 77 
Spei, 8, 9 
Splen, 135 

Spondaic verses , 232. — Pic- 
turesque, 344 
Spopondi, 22, 55 
Spurious metres , 287, 290, 
291 

'Squire, 214 
Stabilis, 58 
2tcc0(aov, 33 
Statim, 57 
Statio, 57 

Statius. — His versification , 
312 

Stator, 57 
Statum, 57 
Staturus, 57 
Statutus, 58 
Stavi, 54 

Stellio, Synceresisin , 168,185 
Steteram, 203 
Steterunt, Systole in'? 199 
Steti — how formed, 54 
Steward, Stiward,\75 
Stipendiumaw^Stippendium, 

217 

Stips, stipis, 66, 217 
Stitum, 57 


Sto. — Jfc meaning, 202. — 
Jte quantity, 118. — Pre- 
terite Steti and Stavi, 54 
Strix, strigis, 67 
Suadent, 176 
Sua’set or Suasset, 5, 221 
Suaveolens, 218 
Subficio, or Sufficio ? 225 
Subicio, 199 
Subjecta, Subiecta, 180 
Subiit. — Cum gravius dorso 
subiit onus, 162 
Subit, preterite, 124 
Subjunctive mood after rela- 
tive, 321 

Submosses, in Horace, 95 
Subniiba, 40 
Sub us, 217 
Suerunt, 219 
Suerunt, 177 
Suesco, Suesco, 178 
Suetonius, Remark on, 82 
Sumus, 98 

Suos, Synceresis in, 169 
Supellex — its increment , 61 
Superat, preterite, 124 
Superne, 108 

Supines — their nature, 215 
Their apparent irregularity 
accounted for , 36 
Dissyllabic Supines, 56 
Polysyllabic, 58 
Supines in ETUM, 56, 169 
in ITUM, 59 
in UTUM, 58 
Suppar, -paris, 63 
Supremus, how formed, 226 
Sus, 158 

195 

Syllables , Quantity or Time 
of, 6, 229, 230 
Syllable, short, made long by 
diastole , 207 
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Syllables — 

Final syllable of a verse , 
211,303 

Redundant syllable , 348 
One long equal to two short , 
7, 229, 230, 256 
Two short for one long , in 
English , 231 

Roman mode of dividing 
syllables , 18 
Symphonia, 8 
Synceresis , 166 

Synceresis and Synalcephe 
synonymous , 187 
Synalcephe , 183 — absorbs 

two syllables , 185 
Synalcephe with Synapheia , 
186, 348 

Synapheia, 212, 248, 295 
Synapheia with elision, 186, 
187,213, 348 
Synapheia not observed in 
Latin Iambics , 268 
Syncope, 215 

Syncope in preterites — 
mode of forming it, 220 
Syphax — increment , 64 
Systole, 198 
T , final, 123 

TA, Greek vocatives in, 102 
Tabefacio, 46 

TABLES o/* Declensions and 
Conjugations, 364 
Taciturus, 59 
Tacitus, Remark on, 75 
Tango, Tago, 190 
Tantidem, 49 
Tantopere, 218 
Tantus, Tamtus , 189 
Tapes, -etis, 65 
Taratantara, 105 
Tajgetus, 11 
33 


Tgcmessa, 33 
Tecti’ fractis, 188 
Tegimentum, tegumentum, 2 
Telestichs, 179 
Tel iambus, 234 
Tellus, 157; -uris, 73 
Temere, 108 
Tempe, 107 
Tempea, 100, 107 
Temples named from persons, 
13 

Tenses . — Present and imper- 
fect expressing simple in- 
tention, 78, et seq. 
Further remarks on the pre- 
terimperfect , 79, 81 
Passive tenses determined 
by active, 82 
Tenuia, Ten-wia, 233 
Tenuiore, Ten-wyore , 173 
Tenuis, Tenwis, 172 
Tenuius, Tenwius, 172 
Tepefacio, 46 
Ter, 138 
Tereides, 176 

Terence traduced by Donatus, 
201 

Remarks on Terence — 
Congerebam ( Eun . 2, 3, 1 8) 
79 

Educat ( Phorm . 5, 7, 50) 
125 

Dat, (And* 2, 2, 15 — 2, 2, 
34 — 2, 3, 2) 80 
Dare (And. 2, 2, 16) 80 
Ducere (And. 2, 4, 8) 80 
Nubere, 3, 3, 3) 80 
Datur (And. 2, 1, 1) 79 
Dabam (And. 3, 3, 13) 79 
Terentianus Maurus — styled 
Centimeter, 277 
Character of his work, 278 
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Tereniianus Maurus — 
Peculiarity in his versifica- 
tion, 121, 132 
His authority quoted , 1, 2, 
3, 18, 20, 119, 128, 132, 
167, 173, 176, 184, 196, 
212, 225, 248, 251, 252, 
254, 255, 258, 259, 261, 
266, 286, 306, 308,311 
His treatise “ De Metris,” 
377 

Terentius Scaurus quoted , 3 
Terra!, 10 

Terruerunt, Terrwerunt , 205 
Tethya, 100 . 

Tethyl, Greek dative , 111 
Tetrameter a priore , Dactylic , 
242 

Tetrameter a posteriore , Z)ac- 
fyZsc, 243 

Dactylic meiurus , 243 
Dactylic acephalus , 244 
Dactylic catalectic , 244 
Anapcestic catalectic , 253 
Iambic , 263 
lambic Catalectic , 264 
Trochaic , 273 
Trochaic Catalectic , 273 
Choriambic , 286 
Another , Asclepiadic , 287 
Tetuli, Tuli, 214 
Thalia, 12 

Thebais of Statius , 312 
Theocritus — Aw versification , 
313 

Theodosius, Theudosius, 1 75 
Theodotus, Theudotus, 175 
Thermodon, 232 
Thesea, 13. — Whether a dac- 
tyl, 103 

Thessalonlca — Thessaloni - 
cians , 51 

Thoa, 0o«y, vocative, 101 


Thrasybulus, 53 
Threcius, Threicius, 11, 181 
Thressa, Threissa, 181 
Thus, 158 

Thyesta, vocative , 102 
Tibereius, 12 
Tibicen, 48, 124 
Tibullus, Remark on — 

Flores (2, l,49)or rores?149 
Tigris, Greek plural, 150 
Time of syllables , 229, 230 
Tiphy, 112 
Tiro, -onis, 69 
Tmesis , 224 

Tome o/' a verse, 301, 308 
Heroic , 309, 326 
Bucolic, 309, 313 
Totidem, 49 
Totiens, Toties, 190 
Totius, 10 
Totus awe/ Totus, 35 
Toxvns named from per sons, 1.2 
Traduco, 45 
Trano, 45 

Trans, Words compounded 
with, 190, 192, 193 
Transformable verses, 240, 
260, 262, 283, 304 
Trapes, -etis, 65 
Treceni, 50 
Tribunal, 131 
Tribus, 76 
Triceni, 50 
Triceps, 50 
Triduum, 48 
Trlgesimus, 49 
Trlginta, 49, 104 
Trihemimeris , 162 
Trimeter Dactylic , 245 
Dactylic Catalectic , 245 
Iambic, 254. — Number of 
its variations, 259 
Iambic Acephalus , 265 
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Trimeter 

Iambic Catalectic , 266 
lambic Hypermeter , 263 
Ckoriambic 9 288 
Another , 306 

Choriambic Catalectic, 290 
Trlmus, 48 
Tripgs, 145 

Tripus, 158 ; -podis, 72 
Triquetra tellus, 211 
TristitiSs, genitive , 142 
Trdas, 11 
TroasI, 111 
Trochaic verses , 272 
Tetrameter , 273 
Tetrameter Catalectic, 273 
Sapphic Pentameter , 277 
PhalcBcian Pentameter , 282 
Dimeter , 283 
Dimeter Catalectic , 284 
Phallic , 285 

Trochee in Hexam , 310, 315 
Troja, Tro-i-a, 17> 177 
Trojugena, 52 
Troius, 11 
Tros, 154 

Tu Tu, Too Too, 177 
Tubicen, 48 

Tulerunt, Systole in? 200, 205 
Tuli, 54 
Tumefacio, 46 
Turtur, -uris, 73 
Tusus, Tunsus, 190 
Tuticanus, 209 
Tydeides, Tydldes, 176 
Tyndaridarum fortissima, 75 
Typanum, Tympanum, 217 
Typho-eus, wo£ Typhceus, 16, 
167. — Typhbeo, Synce- 
resis of the EO, 167 
U— «■ sta sound , 6, 60, 177, 258 
U sounded as W, ope- 
rating as a consonant , 
173, 174, 233 

p 


U substituted for I, 2 
U changed to E, 215 
U and O interchangeable , 6 
U in composition , 52 
U fo Me singular increment of 
nouns , 72 

U, plural increment of nouns , 
76 

U tn the increment of verbs , 98 
U , final, 121 

U, contracted dative of fourth 

declension , 122 
Ubi, 113 
Ubicumque, 49 
Ubique, 49 
Ubivis, 49 

Ulciscor, Ulco, or Ulcio, 94 , 
Ullius, 10 

Ulso, jfotare subjunctive , 94 
UM J/or 1UM, gew. ©for. 168. 

ybr UUM, gen.plur. 169 
Unius, 9, 10 
Ur bis, plural , 150 
UR 10, verbs ending in, 38 
UR US in future participle , 98 
US , final, 156 

US, genit. of fourth, how 
formed, 15 

US, Greek contracted nomina- 
tion, 158 

US, Greek genitive, 159 
Uti, adverb, 113 
Utrius, 10 

UTUM in supines , 56,' 58 
UW in one syllable, 15, 174 

V and W — their affinity, 6, 

15, 60, 176, 177, 215, 
340 

V does not lengthen preceding 

vowel, 174 

V improper in Greek words, 

175 

V, Epenthesis of, 221 
Vacefio, 47 

p 3 
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V&dum, 37 
Vale, 108 

Variations in Iambic Trimeter , 
Number of, 259 
Varie- * -coloria, 224 
Varix, -icis, 67 
Varros remark on the Hexa- 
meter , 309 
Vas, vadis, 141 
Vas, vasis, 141 
Vas’ argenteis, 188 
Vaticanus, 7 
Vectigal, 131 
Veius, Vei'us, 10, 11, 181 
Velim, 83.— Veils, 151 
Vellums, Velltis, 84 
Velius Longus quoted and ex- 
plained, 195 
Velox, -ocis, 69 
Veneficus, 215 
“ Veni, Vidi, Vici,” 81 
Venumdare, 78 
Venumdatus, 39 
Ver, 139; veris, 65 
Verbal noun in 10 with verbal 
regimen, 216 
Verbs , Augment of, 55 
Increments of, 77 
Verbs desiderative, 38 
Agreement, in quantity, be- 
tween second persons sing . 
and plur. 85 
Vero, 119 

Veronensium, Synceresis in, 
168 

Verses, 230 — 

Latin verses, how measured, 
230 

Reciprocating verses , 357 
Rhiming verses, 190, 356 
Verses transformable to dif-. 
ferent metre , 240, 260, 
262, .283, 304 


Verses occurring in prose, 
356 

Verubus, 77 
Vervex, -ecis, 65 
Vibex. -Icis, 66 
Victrix, Icis, 67 
Victu, dative, 122 
Vide, 108 
Videlicet, 47 
Vide’n’, 137, 198 
Vietum, 58 

Vietus, Synceresis in, 169 • 
Vincent (Dr.) quoted, 97 
Vindemiator, Vindem-yator, 
48, 173 

Vindemitor, 15, 217 
Vinitor, 217 

Virgil. — His versification , 
312, 331 

His “Culex,” 183 
Examples of imitative har- 
mony — See “Harmony.” 
Remarks and Conjectures 
on — 

Orpheus ( Cul. 116 and 268) 
182 

Orphei, dative ( Ec . 4, 57 ) 
111 

Quaque sub arbore (Ec. 7, 
54) 72 

Mopso Nisa datur (Ec. S, 
26) 79 

Atho (G. 1 , 332) 138 
Dies, genit. (G. 1 , 208) 143 
Fug6re ferae (G. 1, 330) 
201 

Amineae vites (G. 2, 97) 
207 

Amaror (G. 2, 247) 200 
Canebam (G. 4, 559) 80 
Carru (AS. 1 , 160) 122 
Metti (AS. 1 , 261) 122 
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Virgil — 

Volvendis mensibus (JE. 1, 
273) 215 

Serestus and Sergestus, 
(^. 1,510, 611— 5,121, 
487) 218 

Belidae (JE. 2, 82) 222 
Hebetat ... liumida (JE. 2, 
605) 319 

Hocc’erat (JE. 2, 664) 
128 

Steteruntque comae, (JE. 2, 
774; 3, 48) 199 
Fumat, ( JE . 3, 3) 125 
Steterant (JE. 3, 109) 208 
Insulae Ionio. 3, 21 1) 
i84 

Hocc’ illud, germana, fuit 
(jE. 4, 675) 128 
Simularet (JE. 6, 591) 320 
Pars mihi pacis erit (JE. 7, 
266) 55 

Maxima rerum Roma(^2s.7, 
602) 76 

Paeonius (^.7, 769; 12, 
401) 168 

Argi letum (JE. 8, 346) 
224 

Volvenda dies (JE. 9, 7) 
215 

Venatu (JE. 9, 605) 122 
Jusso (JE. 11, 467) 93 
Constiterant ( JE . 12, 271) 
203 

Viridum, 168 

Virt us /row Viritus, 215 

Vitiipero, 52 

Volt, Vult, 225 

Volucris, 32 

Volumus, 98 

Voluntas from Volenti tas, 
215 

Voluptas from Volupitas, 215 


Volutabrum, 36 
Volvendus, 215 
Volvo, Volu-o, 178 
Vossius quoted , 10, 15, 93, 
146 
Vowels, 1 

Vowel before vowel in Latin 
words , 8 

in Greek words , 8, 180, 181 

Short vowel rendered long 
by its position before two 
consonants , 17 

Short vowel held common 
before mute and liquid , 3 1 

Long vowel not affected by 
mute and liquid , 31, 33 

Final vowel short before 

two consonants , 24. 

long, 26 

Vowel short before two 
liquids, 33 

Final vowel short before 
three consonants , 25. — 
long , 26 

Vowel before initial X and 
Z, 28 

Vox, vocis, 69 

Vult, Vultis, from Volit, Vo- 
litis, 6, 225 

Vultei, Synceresis in, 169 
Vulteius, 10 

W and V, affinity between , 6, 
340 

W following U, 15, 174 
Wakefield ( Gilbert ) noticed, 
111, 128, 135, 170, 321 
Walkers Dictionary noticed 
5, 182 

Warners (Dr.) “ Metron 
Ariston,” 166 
Will and Shall, 92 
Word divided between two 
verses, 214, 280 
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Words — 

Space between words , 160 
X, a double letter, 1 , 220 
Its sound and power , 1,17, 
28 

X, initial , its effect on pre- 

ceding vowel , 28 

Y, terminating first member of 

compound word , 53 
Y tn the increment of nouns , 
66 

Y,/wa/, 111 


YI, a diphthong , 1 7. — 7/5 
solution , 181 
YN, accusative , 138 
YS , final, 148 
YS, plural, 149 
Z, a double letter , 1 , 30 
7/5 sound and power, 1 , 1 7> 
28 

Z, initial , — f/s effect on pre- 
ceding vowel , 28 
Z, how pronounced by Italians 
and Germans , 30 
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For the convenience of those readers t vho use Lily's 
Prosody , the following REFERENCES are given, from his 
Rules — as exhibited in the “ Eton Grammar,** and in my 
“ Eton Latin Prosody illustrated ’* — to the pages of this 
volume , where the subject of each Rule may be found more 
amply and minutely treated . 


Prosodia est pars Gramm page 1 

Tempus est syllabae proferendae mensura 6 

Pes duarum syllabarum 228 

Spondeus est dissyllabus 228 

Dactylics est trisyllabus 228 

Scansio est 230 

Synalcepha est elisio vocalis 183 

At Heu et O nunquam intercipiuntur 183 

Ecthlipsis est, quoties M 187 

Synceresis est duarum syllabarum 166 

Diceresis est, ubi ex una syllabi 176 

Ccesura est, cum, post ped. absol 159, 160, 314 

Versus heroiicus •••••• 231, 307 

Reperitur aliquando Spondeus 232, 343 

Ultima cujuscumque versus 211, 248, 295 

Versus Elegiacus 237 

Vocalis ante duas consonantes, aut duplicem 17 

Quod si consonans priorem 18 

At si prior dictio 18, 19 

Vocalis brevis ante mutam 31 

Longa vero non mutatur 33 

Vocalis ante alteram in eadem 8 
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References from Lily's 

Excipias genitivos in IUS 9 

Excipiendi sunt etiam gen. et dat. 5tae 9 

Fi etiam in Fio 8 

Dius.:,Diana 8, 11 

Ohe , interjectio 11 

Vocalis ante alteram in Graecis ...... 11 

Et in possessivis Graecis 12 

Omnis diphthongus 13 

Derivativa eadem 35 

Excipiuntur tamen pauca ...... 37 

Et contra sunt, quae, a longis 37 

Composita simplicium 39 

Excipiuntur tamen haec brevia ...... 39 

Omne praeteritum dissyllabum 53 

Excipias tamen Bibi ...... 54 

Primam praeteriti geminantia 55 

Supinum dissyllabum 56 

Excipe Datum , Itum 56 

A finita producuntur 98 

Excipias Puta , Ita ...... 98, 99, 100 

Praeter vocativos a Graecis in AS 100, 101 

Et ablativum primae 100 

Numeralia in Ginta 104 

In B , Z>, T, desinentia brevia sunt 123 

In C desinentia producuntur 127 

Sed duo in C corripiuntur ...... 127 

Tria sunt communia 127 > 128 

E finita brevia sunt 106 

Excipiendae sunt omnes voces 5tae 106 

Et secundae item personae sing. 2dae 107 

Producuntur etiam monosyllaba E 109 

Praetur Que , Ne , Ve 109 

Quin et adverbia in E ...... 108 

Quibus accedunt Ferme , Fere 107 
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to Carey* s Prosody . 

Bene tamen et Male corripiuntur 108 

Postremo, quae a Graecis per J Eta „ 106, 107 

I finita longa sunt 110 

Praeter Mihi, Tibi 113 

Nisi vero, et Quasi 110 

Cujus etiam sortis sunt dativi ...... Ill 

L finita corripiuntur 129 

Praeter Nil Sal , et Sol ...... 130 

Et Hebraea quaedam in EL 131 

N finita producuntur 135 

Excipe Forsan , Forsitan 137 

Accedunt his et voces illae, quae apoc* ...... 137 

In A N quoque, a nominativis in A 138 

In AN, a nominativis in AS 136 

Nomina item in EN ...... 136 

Quaedam etiam in IN et in YN 138 

Graeca etiam in ON per 0 parvum 137 

O finita communia sunt 115 

Sic Docendo, Legendo 117 

Sed obliqui casus in O 118 

Et adverbia ab adjectivis derivata 120 

Caeterum Modo et Quomodo 120 

Cito quoque, ut et Ambo 115, 120 

Monosyllaba tamen in 0 118 

Item Graeca per O-mega 118 

Sic et Ergo , pro Causa 115 

R finita corripiuntur 138 

Producuntur autum Far •••••• 139 

Graeca etiam in ER 139 

AS finita producuntur 141 

Praeter Graeca, quorum genitivus 142 

Et praeter accusativos pi ur ales 143 

ES finita longa sunt 143 

Excipiuntur nomina in ES 3tiae 144 
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Sed Aries, Abies 145 

ES quoque a Sum Quibus Penes 146, 147 

Item neutra, et nominativi plurales 147 

IS finita brevia sunt 148 

Excipe obliquos casus plurales 149 

Item producentia penult', genitivi crescentis 152 

Adde hue, quae in IS, contracta ex EIS 152 

Et monosyllaba item omnia 151, 152 

Praeter Is et Quis nom et Bis 148 

Istis accedunt 2dae personae sing 151 

Un& cum futuris optativi in RIS 87> 153 

OS finita producuntur 153 

Praeter Compos , Impos 154 

Et Graeca per O parvum ...... 154 

US finita corripiuntur 156 

Excipiuntur producentia penult, gen. cresc 157 

Longae sunt etiam omnes voces 4tae 157 

His accedunt etiam monosyllaba 157 

Et Graeca item per OT2 diphthongum 158 

Atque piis cunctis 159 

U finita producuntur 122 

[y* finita] 111 

[ YS* finita] 148, 149 


* * These two Rules are not in the Eton Grammar, or in 
Lily’s original work, but have been added by me (with Ex- 
amples) in my Eton Latin Prosody illustrated.” 


' West Square, 1 
July 30, 1819. J 

END. 


London : 

Printed by A. & R. Spottiswoode, 
New- Street- Square. 
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Wood’s Elements, for University Students, by Lund, 8vo 12s. 6d. 

Lund’s Companion to Ditto, post 8vo. [New Supplement (1858), 2s. 6d.] 6s. 

Young’s Elementary Treatise, 12mo. (Key, by Spiller, 6s.) 6s. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Colenso’s Arithmetic for Schools, 12mo. (Key, by Maynard, 6s.) 4s. 6d. 

„ Text-Book of Elementary Arithmetic, 18mo. (with Answers, 2s. 3d.) Is. 9d. 

g y Colenso’s Elementary Arithmetic may be had in Fire Parts, as follows 

1. Text-Book id. I 3. Examples, Pt. II. Compound Arithmetic id. 

2. E xamples ,Pt. I .Simple Arithmetic id. \ 4. Examples ,rt III . Fraction*, Decimals, Duodecimals id. 

5. Answers to the Examples, with Solutions of the more difficult Questions Is. 

Croeby’s Walkingame’s Tutor’s Assistant, by Maynard, 12mo. (Key, 8s. 6d.) 2s. 

Galbraith and Haughtou’s Manual of Arithmetic, 12mo. 2s. ; doth 2s. 6d. 

Hiley’s Arithmetical Companion, 18mo. (Key, Is. 6d.) 2s. 

Hughes’s Manual of Arithmetic, fcp. 8vo. (with Key, 3s. 6d.) Is. 6d, 

Joyce’s System of Practical Arithmetic, by Maynard, 12mo. (Key, 8s.) 8s. 

Lardner’s Treatise on Arithmetic, fcp. 8vo 3s. 6d. 

M'Leod’s Course of Arithmetical Questions, 2 parts, 12mo. each Is. 

„ Manual for Elementary Instruction, 18mo 9d. 

„ Extended Multiplication and Pence Tables, per dozen 2s. 

Molineux’s Arithmetic, 2 parts, 12mo. each (Keys, Sixpence each) 2s. 6d. 

Pix's Miscellaneous Examples in Arithmetic, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

Scott’ 8 Arithmetic and Algebia for the use of Sandhurst College, 8vo 16s. 

Tate’s Treatise on the First Prindples of Arithmetic, 12mo is. 6d. 

„ Mental Arithmetic for Teachers, 8vo is. 

Tate On the New Coinage in relation to our School Arithmetics, 12mo. .... 9d. 
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ASTBOKOKY, KZTEOBOLOGY, and NAVIGATIOH. 

Arago’s Popular Astronomy, translated by 8myth and Grant, 2 vols. 8vo.. .45s. 

„ Meteorological Essays, trans.underCol. Sabine’s superintendence, Svo.l8s. 

Boyd’s Manual for Naval Cadets, with 236 Woodcuts, fep. 8vo 10s. 6d. 

Galbraith and Haughton’s Manual of Astronomy, 12mo 2s. 

Herschel’s Treatise on Astronomy, fcp. 8vo , . . 8s. 6d. 

#t Outlines of Astronomy, 8vo 18s. 

Jeans’s Problems in Astronomy, Surveying, and Navigation, 12mo 6s. 

t t Handbook for the Stars of the First and Second Magnitude, 8vo. . . St. 6d. 

ft Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, Past 1. 12mo 4s. 

Stepping-Stone to Astronomy, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

Tate’s Astronomy and the Use of the Globes, for Beginners, 18mo Is. 

ATLASES. 

Brewer’s Elementary Atlas of History and Geography, royal 8vo 12s. 6d. 

Butler’s Atlas of Ancient Geography, royal 8vo 12s- 

„ Junior Ancient Atlas, royal 8vo 4s. 6d. 

M General Atlas of Modem and Ancient Geography, royal 4to. 24s. 

„ Atlas of Modem Geography, royal 8vo 12s. 

„ Junior Modem Atlas, royal 8vo 4s. 64. 

„ Outline Geographical Copy-Books, Ancient and Modern, each. ..... 4s. 

Hall’s First or Elementary Atlas of 10 coloured Maps, oblong 4to Is. 04. 

„ Map-Projections, Is.; Hall’s Outline Maps Is. 

Hughes’s General Atlas for Elementary Schools, 18mo. (coloured. Is. 6d.) . . Is. 

„ Introductory Atlas of Modem Geography, 12mo 2s. 

Atlas of Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography, royal 8vo.l0s. 

School Atlas of Physical Geography, 12mo Is. 

Atlas of Bible Lands, 12 coloured Maps, fcp. 8vo ." Is. 

M'Leod’s Scripture Atlas, Part 1. 4s.; Part II. Ss. ; or complete, royal 8vo. 7s. 

„ Hand- Atlas of General Geography, 29 full-coloured Maps, 18mo. . . 2s. 

„ Class- Atlas of Physical Geography, 20 coloured Maps, Ac. 18mo. . . 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Arago's Lives of Distinguished Scientific Men, 8vo 18s. 

Maunder’s Biographical Treasury, fcp. 8vo 10s. 

Merivale’s Life and Letters of Cicero, 12mo 9s. 

Stepping-Stone to Biography, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

BOOK-KEEPING, CALCULUS, and LOGARITHMS. 

Carmichael’s Treatise on the Calculus of Operations, 8vo 9s. 

Farley’s Tables of Six-figure Logarithms from 1 to 10,000, post 8vo 4s. 

Isbister’s Book-keeping, by Single and Double Entry, 18mo 

„ Set of Eight Aocount-Books adapted to the above, each 

Krepp’s Statistical Book-keeping, 4to 21s. 

Tate’s Principles of the Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo. 4s. 64. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Buckmaster’s Inorganic Chemistry, 18mo 2s. 

Conington’s Chemical Andysis (Tables, 2s. 6d.) post 8vo ?s. 04. 

Maroef s Conversations on Chemistry, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo 14s. 

Tate’s Outlines of Experimental Chemistry, 18mo . , , 9d. 

Thomson’s School Chemistry, fcp. 8vo 7s. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

Blair's Chronological ana Historical Tables, edited by Sir H. Ellis 81s. 6d. 

Brewer’s Poetical Chronology of Inventions, Discoveries, Battles, &c.,12mo. 8s. 6d. 

„ Elementary Atlas of History and Geography, royal 8vo 12s. 6d. 

Conybeare’s School Chronology, or Great Dates of History, square 12mo. . . Is. 

Hort’s Introduction to Chronology and Ancient History, 18mo. 4s. 

Hewlett’s Tables of Chronology and Regal Genealogies, 4to 5s. 6d. 

„ Metrical Chronology, post 8vo 7s. 

Jaquemet’s Compendium, edited by the Rev. J. Aloorn, M. A., post 8vo 7s. 6d. 

„ Abridged Chronology, edited by Rev. J. Aloorn, M.A., fcp. 8vo. . 3s. 6d- 

Nicolas’s Chronology of History, fcp. 8vo 8s. 6d. 

Slater’s School Chronology, or Sententia Chronologies, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

„ Coloured Chronological Chart to accompany the above (onroller,9s.6d.) 6s. 

Yalpy*s Poetical Chronology of Ancient and English History, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

CIVIL LAW and POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Humphreys’s Manual of Civil Law, for Schools and Candidates, fcp. 8vo 8s. 6d. 

„ „ Political Science, for School s& Candidates, fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Marcet’s Conversations on Political Eoonomy, fcp. 8vo 7s. fid. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES and MYTHOLOGY. 

Barker’s Lempriftre’s Classical Dictionary, edited by Dr. Cauvin, 8vo. ...... 18s. 

Hort’s New Pantheon, or Introduction to Mythology, 18mo 4s. fid. 

Lempriftre’s Classical Dictionary, 8vo 9s« 

Rich’s Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon, 
with upwards of 2,000 Wood Engravings, post 8vo.. 81s. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

Callow's Popular Conchology, or the Shell Cabinet arranged, post 8vo 14s, 

COPY-BOOKS. 

M'Leod’s Graduated Series of Nine Copy-Books, each fid, 

DRAWING-BOOKS, Ac. 

Malan’g Aphorisms on Drawing, post 8vo 8s. id. 

Tate’s Drawing for 8chools, with numerous Illustrations and Exercises, 4to. 5s. fid. 


„ Drawing-Book for Little Boys and Girls, with ISO Exercises, 4to Is. fld. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION, ELOCUTION, and SYNONYMES. 

Brewer’s Guide to English Composition, fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Graham’s English, or the Art of Composition, fcp. 8vo 5s. 

„ Work on the Attainment of English Stylo, fcp. 8vo.. 7s. 

„ English Synonymes, classified and explained fcp. 8vo 6s. 

Hiley’s English Composition, Past I. or Junior Series , iSmo. (Key, 8s. 6d.) Is. fid. 

„ Practical English Composition, Past II. 18mo. (Key, is.) 8s. 

Hunter’s Paraphrasing and Analysis, 12mo Is. Sd. 

Morell’s Handbook of Logic, for Schools and Teachers, fcp. 8vo 2s. 

Parker’s Progressive Exercises in English Composition, 12mo is. Sd. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases classified, crown 8vo .... 10s» fid. 
London : LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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EDUCATION in GENEBAL. 

Atkin’s Arte of Life, 18mo 8a. Od. 

Domestic Economy, Housekeeping, Cookery, Ac. (in Qleig' » Series), 18mo.. . 9d. 

Lake’s Book of Object Lessons, 18mo Is. fld. 

Pycroft’s Collegian's Guide, fcp. 8vo 6a. 

Ross’s Teacher’s Manual of Method, fcp. 8vo 3s. Ad. 

Stow* s Training System, Ac., for Trainers and Governesses, post 8vo. 6s. 

Sydenham’s Notes of Lessons, 12mo 8s. 

Tate’s Philosophy of Education, or Principles Ac. of Teaching, fcp. 8vo.. ... 6s. fld. 

ENGLISH DICTION ABIES. 

Maunder’ s Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference, fcp. 8vo. 10s. 

Smart’s Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary Remodelled, 8vo 12s. 

„ „ „ „ Epitomised, 16mo 6e. 

Sullivan’s Dictionary of Derivations, 12mo 2s. 

„ „ „ the English Language, 12mo Ss. fld. 

ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY, ftc. 

Black’s Student’s Manual (Greek), 18mo. 2s. 6d. j Sequel (Latin), 18mo Ks. 6d. 

Edwards’s History of the English Language, 18mo 9d. 

Ross’s Etymological Manual of the English Language, 18mo fld. 

ENGLISH GBAMMABS and EXEBCISE-BOOKS. 

Hiley’s English Grammar and Style, 12mo Ss. fld. 

„ Abridgment ofGrammar,18mo.ls.9d.;Child’sFirstGrammar,18mo. Is. 

„ Exercises adapted to the English Grammar, 12mo. (Key, 8s. 6d.) — 2s. fld. 

Hunter’s Text-Book of English Grammar, 12mo 2s. fld. 

M’Leod’s Explanatory English Grammar, for Beginners, 18mo Is. 

Marcet’8 Game of English Grammar, with Conversations, post 8vo 8s. 

„ Mary’s Grammar, 18mo. 8s. 6d. ; Marcet’s Willy’s Grammar, 18mo. 2s. fld. 

Morell’s Analysis of Sentences explained and illustrated, 12mo 2s. 

„ Essentials of English Grammar and Analysis, fcp. 8vo 8d. 

„ Grammar, post 8vo. 2s. ; with Exercises, 2s. 6d.; Exercises separately, 8d. 

Smart’s Course of English Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Ac. 5 vols. 12mo 28s. fld. 

Stepping-Stone to English Grammar, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

Sullivan’ 8 Attempt to Simplify English Grammar, 18mo Is. 

Walford’s Card of English Grammar, 8vo Is. 

ENGLISH PASSING. 

Hunter’s Exercises in English Parsing, 12mo fld. 

Lowres’s System of English Parsing and Derivation, 18mo. Is. 

M'Leod’s Edition of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 12mo ... Is. fld. 

ENGLISH POETBY. 

Connon’s Selections from Milton’s Paradise Lost, 12mo 8s. fld. 

Cook’s First Poetry-Book for Elementary Schools, 18mo Od. 

„ Selection of School Poetry, with short Notes, 12mo 2s. 

Graham’s Studies from the English Poets, or Poetical Reading-Book, l2mo. 7s. 

Hughes’s Select Specimens of English Poetry, 12mo 8s. fld. 

M'Leod’s Second Poetical Reading-Book, 12mo Is. 8d. 

Palliser’s Modem Poetical Speaker, chiefly for Ladies’ Schools, 12mo. 6s. 
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ENGLISH BEADING-BOOKS. 

Hughes’s Graduated Resding-Lesson-Books, fop. 8vo. 4 Saxias, each 8a. id. 

,, 8elect Specimens of English Proae, ISmo. 4a. id. 

Jones's Liturgical Class-Book, from the beat authorities, ISmo la. id. 

M'Leod’s First Book to teach Reading and Writing, 18mo id. 

„ „ Reading-Book, 18mo.3d.; oraa Reading- Lessons, in SO Sheets 8a. 

Mann’s Lessons in General Knowledge, fcp. 8vo, 8s. id. 

Maunder's Universal Class-Book for Every Day in the Tear, ISmo fia. 

Pycroft's Course of English Reading, fop. 8vo 5a. 

Sewell’s School Speaker and Holiday Task-Book, 12mo 6a. 

Simple Truths from Scripture, in Easy Lessons, ISmo id. 

Sullivan’s Literary Class-Book, or Readings in Literature, ISmo 8a. id. 

ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOKS. 

Carpenter’s Scholar's Spelling Assistant, ISmo. Is. id. ; edited by M'Leod. . la. id. 

Hornsey’s Pronouncing Expositor, or New Spelling-Book, ISmo 2s. 

Lewis’s Graduated English- Welsh Spelling-Book, ISmo Is. id. 

Mavor’s English Spelling-Book, Genuine Edition, ISmo. Is. id. 

Sullivan’s English Spelling-Book Superseded, 18mo Is. id. 

EUCLID. 

Colenso’s Elements of Euclid, from Simeon’s Text, 18mo. (with Key, is. id.) 4s. id. 

„ Geometrical Problems (without Key , Is.), with Key, 18mo Ss. id. 

Galbraith and Haughton’s Euclid, Books I. to III. 2s. ; Books IV. to VI. . . 2s. 

Tate’s First Three Books of Euclid’s Elements, 12mo. Is. id. ; 18mo 9d. 

FORTIFICATION And the MILITARY AET. 

Hodge’s Catechism of Fortification, for Students and Candidates, ISmo.. ... 2s. id. 

Maodougall’s Theory of War, post 8vo. with Plans of Battles 10s. 6d. 

,, Campaigns of Hannibal, post 8vo. 7s. id. 

FRENCH GRAMMARS and EXERCISE-BOOKS. 

Mbits*’ How to 8peak French ; or, French & France : Facts, Reasons, Practice, 12mo. 5e. 6d. 

Gambler’s Sandhurst College French Grammar, 12mo 5s. 

Charente’s Woolwich Academy French Course, 12mo 10s. id. 

Mr. Charente’s French Course may be had as follows 
Part I.— Pronunciation — Accidence .... S*. Paet HI. — GaUicisnu and Anglicisms, Ss. Sd. 
Part II. — French and English Syntax com- Part IV.— Syntaxe de Construction — Syntaxe 

pared 3s. d'Accord— Difficultds 3s. 

Parts I. and II. forming the Junior Course, Parts III. and IV. forming the Senior Course, 

in 1 vol. price 6s. Sd. in 1 vol. price 6s. 

Charente’s Woolwich Academy French Exercises, Part 1. 12mo 8s. 

Collis’s Short French Grammar for Classical Schools, 12mo 8s. id. 

Contaaseau’s Compendious Grammar of the French Language, ISmo 4s. 

„ Guide to French Translation, ISmo Ss. id. 

Hamel’s New Universal French Grammar, ISmo. 4s. 

„ Grammatical Exercises on the French Language, ISmo. (Key, 8s.) 4s. 

„ French Grammar an€ Exercises, by Lambert, ISmo. (Key, 4s.) ... . 5s. id. 
Sadler's French Pronunciation & Conversation, in Question & Answer, 18mo. Is. 

Tarver’s Eton French Grammar, ISmo 8s. 

„ „ „ Exercises, Familiar* Conversational, 12mo.(Key, 8s.) Ss. 6d. 

„ French Phraseology explained and compared, ISmo 8s, 
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FRENCH DICTIONARIES. 

Contanseau’s New Practical French and English Dictionary, poet 8vo. ..... 10e. (ML 

Nugent'sPocketDictionary ofFrenchAEngl. Languages, 18mo.4s.6d.; ISmo. 7s. (ML 
Tardy's French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo .7s. 

FRENCH, ITALIAN, and GERMAN READING-BOOKS. 

Gambler" s Sandhurst College French Reading-Book or Recueil, 12mo 5s. 

Contanseau’s Prosateurs et Po&tes Francois, or Selections from FrenchWriters 7s. fid. 
Extraits Chois is des Auteurs Modemes, by Author of Amp Herbert, post five. 5s. 
Lacaita" s Italian Reading-Book, or Selections from best Italian Writers, 12mo. 5s. 

Metcalfe’s History of German Literature, post 8vo 7s. fid. 

Muller's German Reading-Book — The German Classics , poet 8vo 12s. 

Rowan's Moroeaux choisis des Auteurs Modernes, & l’usage de la Jeunesse 6s. 
Tarver's Eton French Reading-Book,— Prose, Verse, and Phraseology, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

„ Ohoix en Prose, 12mo. Ss. 6d. ; Choix en Vers, 12mo 8s, fid. 

„ (H.) Le Conteur, a new French Reading-Book, crown 8vo 5s. fid. 

GREEK CLASSICAL AUTHORS, Ac. 

Eubipedbs, the 5 Plays, with English Notes by Major, poet 8vo 24s. 

Hebodotus, with English Notes, &c., edited by Stocker, 2 vols. post 8vo. . .18s. 

House's Iliad, with English Notes, Ac., edited by Valpy, 8vo 10s. fid. 

Sophocles, with English Notes, Ac., edited by Brasse and others, 2 vols . p.8vo. 34s. 

„ edited, with short Latin Notes, by Linwood, 8vo 16e. 

Theatre of the Greeks, edited by Donaldson, 8vo 15s. 

Walford’s Handbook of the Greek Drama, fcp. 8vo 6s. 

Xehophoh’s Anabasis, with English Notes, Ac., by White, 12mo 7s. fid. 

„ Memorabilia, with English Notes, Ac., by Hiclrie, post 8vo 8s. fid. 

GREEK GRAMMARS, EXERCISE-BOOKS, Ac. 

Collis’s Praxis Graeea, I .Etymology, 2s.6d. ; II. Syntax , 6 s. ; 111. Accentuation 8s. 

„ „ Iambica : Exercises in Greek Tragic Senarii 4s. 6d. 

Howard’s Introductory Greek Exercises, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) 5s. fid. 

Kennedy's Greek Grammar (Grsecse Grammaticse Institutio Prima), 12mo. . 4s. fid. 

„ Palaestra Musarum, or Greek Verse Materials, 12mo 5s. fid. 

Moody’s New Eton Greek Grammar, in English, 12mo 4s. 

Pycroft’s Greek Grammar Practice, 12mo Ss. fid. 

Valpy’s Elements of Greek Grammar, with Notes, 8vo. fis. fid. 

„ Greek Primitives and Leading Words, 12mo fig. 

„ „ Delectus, improved by White, 12mo. (Key, 2s. fid.) 4s. 

„ Second Greek Delectus, or New Analecta Minora, 8vo 9s. fid. 

Walford’s Card of the Greek Accidence, 8vo. Is. ; of the Greek Prosody, 8vo. Is. 

„ Greek Accents, 6d. ; Greek Prepositions, Is. ; Greek Syntax .... is. 
Tonge’s Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, 12mo. (Key, is.) 5s. fid. 

HINDUSTANI WORKS in ENGLISH TYPE. 

Eastwick’s Gulist&n 

„ Prem S&gar 

Mather’s Clavis to New Testament and Psalms 

Williams’s B&gh o Bah&r 

„ and Mather's Introduction to Hindustani, l2mo 2s. fid. 

London : LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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GEOGRAPHY, GAZETTEERS, Ac. 

Adams*! Geographical Word-Expositor, Third Edition , 12mo 2s. (MU 

Bowman’s Questions on Hall’s First or Elementary Atlas, 12mo 2s. 

„ „ M‘Leod’s Physical Atlas, 18mo Is. 

Butler’s Ancient Geography, post 8vo.4s. ; Butler’s ModernGeography , post 8vo. is . 

„ Modern and Ancient Geography complete, post 8vo 7s. 

Cabinet Gazetteer, by the Author of the Cabinet Lawyer, fcp. 8vo 10*. 

Cunningham’s Abridgment of Butler’ $ Geography, fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

Dowling’s Introduction to Goldsmith’s Geography , 18mo 

„ Questions on Goldsmith's Geography, 18mo. (Key, 9d.) 

Falmouth’s Conversations on Geography, or Child’s First Introduction, fcp. 7s. 
Goldsmith's Grammar of General Geography, fcp. 8vo. (Key, 18mo. Is.) .... 3s. 

HUey*s First Geography for the Elementary Classes, 18mo 

„ Progressive Geography, in Lessons and Exercises, 12mo 2s. 

Hughes’s (E.) Geography for Elementary Schools, 18mo Is. 

„ Outlines of Physical Geography, 12mo 

„ Examination-Questions on Physical Geography , fcp. 8vo 

,, Outlines of Scripture Geography and History 4a, 

Hughes’s (W.) Manual of Geography, Physical, Industrial, and Political . . 7s.' 

„ „ British Geography, fcp. 8vo 2s! 

n »» Mathematical Geography, fcp. 8vo 4a. 

,, General Geography, in Qleitft School Series , 18mo 

„ British Geography, in Gleig*t School Series , 18mo 

„ ChUd’s First Geography, in Gleig*s School Series , 18mo 

Johnston’s New General Gazetteer of the World, 8vo 'gga. 

Keith On the Globes, by Taylor, Le Mesurier, and Middleton, 12mo.(Key,2s.6d.) 6s*. 

M’Leod’s Geography of Palestine or the Holy Land, 12mo la*. 

„ Questions in Physical and Political Geography, 12mo la* 

Mangnall’s Compendium of Geography, for Schools, 12mo 7s*. 6d. 

Maunder* s Treasury of Geography, completed by W. Hughes, fcp. 8vo 10s! 

Stepping-Stone to Geography, in Question and Answer, 18mo la[ 

Sterne’s School Geography, Physical and Political, 12mo * * 8g * 

Sullivan’s Geography Generalised, 12mo 2s* 

„ Introduction to Geography and History, 18mo ’* i 8 ’ 

Wheeler's Geography of Herodotus developed, explained, and illustrated, 8vo. 18s! 

GEOMETRY. 

Lund’s Geometry as an Art, with Easy Exercises, fcp. 8vo 2s. 

>. » a Science, with Easy Exercises, fcp. 8vo. !!!!!!!! ls!ed. 

„ „ and Mensuration, fcp. 8vo ‘. .7a 

Narrien’s Elements of Geometry, for Sandhurst College, 8vo. . . . io«’ ftd. 
Tate’s Principles of Geometry, Mensuration, Trigonometry, Ac.! lino. . . . . 8s! 6d. 

GRADTJSES. 

Brasse’s Greek Gradus, or Prosodial Lexicon, 8vo 15s 

Maltby’s New and Complete Greek Gradus, 8vo 21s* 

Yonge’s New Latin Gradus ad Parnassum, post 8vo. (with Epithets , 12s.) . 9g* 

M Dictionary of Latin Epithets, post 8vo !. ....... 8s*. 6d. 
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HISTORICAL and JnSCELLAHEOUS SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Anthony's Footsteps to English History, fcp, 8s. ; to French History, ftp.. . 8s. 


Balfour's Sketches of English Literature 7s. 

Brewer's Elementary Atlas of History and Geography, royal 8vo 12s. fld. 

Browne's Ancient Greece, 18mo. 9d.; Browne’s Ancient Borne, 18mo 9d. 

Child’s First History of Rome, fcp. 8vo 2s. fld. 

Corner's Historical Questions, or Sequel to ManffnalTs, 12mo. 5s. 

Crowe's History of France, Vol. 1. 8vo 14s. 

Farr's School and Family History of England, 12mo 5s. fld. 

First History of Greece, by Author of the Child’ $ First History cfRomefcp. 8vo. Ss. fld. 

Gleig*s England, or First Book of History, 18mo. (cloth, 2s.) Is. fld. 

M British Colonies, or Second Book of History, 18mo 9d. 

i, „ India, or Third Book of History, 18mo 9d. 

„ Sacred History, or Fourth Book of History, 18mo. (doth, 2s.) Is. fld. 

Historical Questions, Past I. On the above Four Histories, 18mo 9d. 

Gleig’s History of France, 18mo 9d. 

Humphreys’s British Government in India, fcp. 8vo 2s. 6d. 

Keightley’s Outlines of History, fcp. 8vo Ss. Ad. 

Kemp’s Conversations on England as it was and is, fcp. 8vo. Os. fld. 

Mackintosh’s England, 2 vols. 8vo 21s. 

Mangnall’s Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, 12mo 4s. fld. 

Mann's Lessons in General Knowledge, or Elementary Reading-Book, fcp. 8vo. 8s. fld. 

Marcet’s Conversations on the History of England, 18mo 5s. 

Maunder*s Historical Treasury, fcp. 8vo 10s. 

Mencies* Analysis of the Constitution and History of England, 18mo Is. 

Merivale’s Romans under the Empire, Vols. I. to VI. 8vo £4. 10s. 

„ Fall of the Roman Empire, 12mo 7s. fid. 

Mure’s Language A Literature of Ancient Greece, 3 to1«.8to. 36s.; Vol. IV. 15s.; Vol.V. 18s. 
Schmitz's Greece, mainly based on Thirltcall's, 12mo. with 187 Woodcuts. . . 7s. fld. 

Scott's Scotland, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo 7s. 

Slater’s Compendium of Ancient History, &c., post 8vo.. 7s. Ad. 

Stephen’s Lectures on the History of France, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Stepping-Stone to English History, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

,, „ French History, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

„ „ Grecian HkU ry, in Question and Answer, 18mo. Is. 

„ „ Roman History, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

Sterne’s Questions on Generalities, 1st A 2d Series, 12mo. each (Keys, ea. 4s.) 2s. 

Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 8 vols. 8vo. £8; or in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 28s. 

Tytler’s Elements of General History, dvo 14s. 


JUVENILE WOBXS. 

Journal kept during a Summer Tour Abroad, fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Maroet's Rich and Poor, 18mo Is. 

„ Story-Book for Young Children, 18mo 2s. 

„ Seasons, or Stories for very Toung Children, 4 vols. 18mo. each.... 2s. 

„ Willy’s Holidays, or Conversations on Government, 18mo 2s. 

„ „ Stories for Young Children, 18mo 2s. 

„ M Travels on the Railroad, 18mo. 2s. fld. 
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Boucher’s Mensuration, Plane and Solid, with 71 Figures, 12mo 8s. 

Lund’s Elements of Mensuration, fcp. 8vo 8s.6d« 

Nesbit’s Treatise on Practical Land-Surveying, with 850 Examples, 8vo.. . ..12s. 

„ „ „ Mensuration, 12mo. (Key, 5s.) 6s. 

Scott's Mensuration and Trigonometry, for Sandhurst College, 8vo 9s. 6d. 

Tate’s Principles of Mensuration, Land-Surveying, Levelling, &c., 12mo. ... 8s. Od. 


LATIN GRAMMARS, EXERCISE-BOOKS, *e. 


Abbott’s Second Latin Book, 18mo ls.6d. 

Barrett’s Little Arthur’s Latin Primer, 12mo Is. 

„ Latin Exercises for the Lowest Form, 12mo $s.6d. 

Bradley’s New Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo. (Key, 5s.) 8s. 6d. 

Collis’s Praxis Latina, Pt. I. for Beginners, 2s . 6d. ; Pt.ll. for Advanced Pupil* 8s. 

Hiley’s Latin Grammar, 12mo. 8s. ; Latin Exercises, 12mo 2s. 

Howard’s Introductory Latin Exercises, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

„ Latin Exercises Extended, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) Ss. fld. 

Kennedy’s Elementary Grammar of the Latin Language, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

„ Latin Vocabulary, on Etymological Principles, 12mo Ss. 

,, Child's Latin Primer, or First Lessons, 12mo 2s. 

„ Tirocinium, or First Latin Reading-Book, 12mo 2s. 

„ Pahestra Latina, or Second Latin Beading-Book, l2mo 5s. 

„ „ Still Latini, or Latin Prose Materials, 12mo 6s. 

„ Curriculum Still Latini, 12mo. 4s. 6d. ; and Kby 7s. 6d. 

Major’s Selections from The Spectator for Translation, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

Moody’s New Eton Latin Grammar, in English, 12mo. (Accidence, Is.) .... 2s. fid. 

Pycroft’s Latin Grammar Practice, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

Rapier’s Second Latin Verse-Book, by Arnold, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) Ss. 6d. 

Valpy’s Elements of Latin Grammar, with short English Notes, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

„ Elegant!® Latins, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) 4s. 6d. 

„ Latin Delectus, improved by White, 12mo. (Key, 8s. 6d.) 2s. 6d. 

„ Second Latin Delectus, 8vo 6s. 

„ Manual of Latin Etymology, fcp. 4to 7*. 

„ Sacra Historis Epitome, with English Notes, 18mo 2s. 

Walford’s Latin Elegiacs, 2 Series, 12mo.each2s.6d.; Key to First 5srts#,24mo. 5s. 

„ ShillingLatinGrammar.12rDO.lB.; Grammar of Latin Poetry ,12mo. Is. 

„ Hints on Latin Writing, royal 8vo Is. 6d. 

„ Exercises in Latin Prose, adapted to the above Hints, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

„ Card of Latin Accidence, Prosody, and Syntax, each Is. 

White’s New Latin Grammar, complete, l2mo 2s. 6d. 

„ Latin Accidence, 12mo. Is. ; White’s Eton Latin Grammar, 12mo. is. 9d. 

M Second or Larger Latin Grammar, 12mo. Is. 6<L 

,, Latin Suffixes, post 8vo 5 i. 

Wilkins’s Notes for Latin Lyrics, for the use of Schools, 12mo 4s. 6d. 

Yonge’s Exercises for Latin Verses and Lyrics out of “ Own Sense,” l2mo. . 4a. 6d. 

„ „ in Latin Prose Composition, 12mo. (Key, Is.) 5s. 6d. 

Zumpt’s Latin Grammar, translated and adapted by Dr. L. Schmitz, Svo.... 14s, 

„ School Grammar of the Latin Language, by the same, 12mo 4s. 
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LATIN and GREEK LEXICONS, DICTIONARIES, &o. 

Bloomfield's Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament, fcp. 8vo ..10s. Cd. 

Englishman's Greek Concordance of the New Testament, royal 8vo 42s. 

Rich’s Illustrated Companion totheLatln Dictionary and Greek Lexicon, pAvo. 21s. 
Riddle's Latin-English and English-Latln Dictionary, 8vo. 21s.; andsq.12mo.12s. 

„ Diamond Latin-English Dictionary, royal 32mo Aa 

„ Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, 4to 

,, Latin-English Dictionary, 8vo. 15s.; square 12mo 

,, English-Latln Dictionary, 8vo. 7s. ; square 12mo 

„ and Arnold’s English-Latln Lexioon, 8vo 

„ „ English-Latln Dictionary, by Ebden, square post8vo. 

Robinson's Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament, 8vo 

Tonge’s Dictionary of Latin Epithets, post 8vo 

it New English-Greek Lexicon, 4to 

«• Latin Gradus, post 8vo. 9s. ; or with Appendix of Epithet* 

LATIN CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 

Cjsbar’b Commentaries , with English Notes, Ac. by Anthon, 12mo. 

ii ,i Anthon’s Edition, as above, improved by Hawkins, 12mo 

Cicero's Select Orations , with English Notes, by Anthon, 12mo 

,i Cato Major and Laliut, with English Notes Ac. by White, 12mo 
Cornelius Nbpos, English Notes, Ac. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo 
Eutbopius, with English Notes, Ac. by Bradley, improved by White, 12m< 
Horace, with English Notes by the Rev. J. E. Yonge, Part I. Odes and Epode 
„ i, „ Part II. Satires and Epistles, 12mo 

I, English Notes and Strictures, by Girdles tone and Osborne, 12mo. 

„ with short English Notes, by Valpy, 18mo 

Livy, the First Five Books, with English Notes, Ac. by Hickie, post 8vo. . 

I, 's Rome, Decadr III., Part I., by Dr. E. R. Humphreys, 8vo. 

Ovid ’8 Metamorphoses , Engl. Notes, Ac. by Bradley, improvedby White,12mo 
Ovid and Tibullus, the Eton Selection, with English Notes by Valpy, 12mo 
Phjedrus, with English Notes, Ac. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo 

Sallust, with English Notes, Commentary, Ac. by Anthon, 12mo 

Tacitus, Germania and Agricola , with English Notes, Ac. by White, 12mo 
Terence, from Reinhardt's Text, with English Notes, Ac. by Hickie, 12mo 
Virgil, Wagner's Text, with Notes and 6000 References, by Py croft, 12mo 
„ with short English Notes by Valpy, I8mo 

MATHEMATICS. 

Cape's Course of Mathematics, for Addiseombe College, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Hymers on Differential Equations, 8vo 

„ *s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Svo 

Salmon's Treatise on Conic Sections, 8vo 

Tate's Mathematics for Working Men, Part I. Arithmetic and Algebra, 8vo 
Wrigley*s Collection of Mathematical Examples and Problems, 8vo, 

MENSURATION ( tee “ Land-Surveying”). 
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MUSIC-BOOKS, to. 

Formby'g Young Singer's Book of Songs, 4to Sa. (ML 

„ Collection of Forty Amusing Bounds and Catches Is. 

„ Sacred Songs, 4to 3s. fid. 

„ 8Uty Amusing Songs for Little Singers, 4to 2s. fid. 

Stepping-Stone to Music, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

HATURAL HISTOBT. 

Lee's Elements ot Natural History, or First Principles of Zoology, fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Maroet’s Lessons on Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, 18mo 2s. 

Maunder* b Treasury of Natural History, fcp. 8vo 10s. 

Owen's Natural History for Beginners, in OUig'» 18mo 

Stepping-Stone to Natural History, in Question and Answer (doth, 2s. fid.) . 2s. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

Bowton’s Debater, or New Theory of Public Speaking, fcp. 8vo 8s. 

RELIGIOUS and MORAL WORKS. 

Bloomfield's larger Greek Testament, with copious English Notes, 2 ▼. 8vo. 48“ 

„ College and School Greek Testament, English Notes, fcp. 8vo. . . 7s 
«, „ „ Lexicon to the Greek Testament, fcp. 8vo... 10s 

Conybeare ft Howson's Life ft Epistles of St. Paul, 2 vols. square crown 8vo. Sli 

Cotton's Short Prayers for Boys, 18mo Is 

„ Introduction to Confirmation, 18mo 2s 

Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the New Testament, royal 8vo 42i 

,» Hebrew Concordance of the Old Testament, 2 vols. royal 8vo.7Si 

Gleig’s Sacred History, 18mo. (cloth, 2s.) li 

Horne's Introduction to the Study and Knowledge of the Scriptures, 4 v. 8vo. 73i 

„ Compendium of Ditto, 12mo 9s 

Howson's Twenty Sermons for Schoolboys, fcp. 8yo 2i 

Humphreys’s Manual of Moral Philosophy, fcp. 8vo.. 2i 

Jones’s Liturgical Class-Book, 12mo ; Is 

Merivale’s Christian Records, fcp. 8vo 7i 

Palsy's Evidences of Christianity and Horse Paulinse, by Potts, 8vo IOi 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, from Jeremy Taylor, fcp. 8vo 5e. 

„ a Month preparatory to Confirmation, fcp. 8vo 4s. 

Riddle's Manual of Scripture History, fcp. 8vo 4s. 

„ Outlines of Scripture History, fcp. 8vo 2s. fid. 

Robinson's Greek and English Lexicon to the Greek Testament, 8vo 18s. 

Sewell's (Mrs.) Catechism of Early English Church History, fcp. 8vo 2s. 

„ (Miss) History of the Early Church 

Stepping-Stone to Bible Knowledge, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

Taylor's Word-Pictures from the Bible, 12mo . . 4s. fid. 

Tomline's Introduction to the Study of the Bible, fcp. 8vo fie. fid. 

Valpy's Latin Epitome of Sacred History, 18mo 2s. 
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SCIENCE in 6EKEBAL } NATURAL PHILOSOPHY , &o« 

Book of Domestic Economy, in Gleig’s School Seric$, 18mo &1. 

Brewster's Treatise on Optics, fcp. 8vo Ss. 6d. 

Downing's Elements of Practical Hydraulics, 8vo . Bs. 

Faraday's Lectures on the Non-metallic Elements, fcp. 8vo.. Bs. 6d. 

Galbraith and Haughton's Manual of Hydrostatics, 12mo. . . . .' 2s. 

„ „ „ Mechanics, 12mo . 2s. 

„ ,, „ Optics, 12mo 2s. 

„ „ Manuals of Natural and Experimental Science . . 

Herschel's Preliminary Discourse on the Study ofN atural Philosophy, fcp.8vo. 8s. 

Main and Brown's Marine Steam-Engine, 8vo 12s. 

,, „ Questions and Examination-Papers on ditto, 8vo 4a. 

„ „ Indicator and Dynamometer, 8vo 4s. 

Mann's Book of Health, in Gleig’s School Seriet, 18mo 

Maroet's Conversations on Natural Philosophy 10s. 

„ „ Land and Water, 8vo Bs. 

„ „ Vegetable Physiology »s. 

Maunder's Scientific and Literary Treasury, fcp. 8vo 10s. 

Moseley's Illustrations of Practical Mechanics, fcp. 8vo 8s. 

Pattison’s Earth and the Word, fcp. 8vo 8s. 

Pereira's Lectures on Polarised Light, edited by Powell, fcp. 8vo 7s. 

Peschel’s Elements of Physics, translated by E. West, 8 vols. fcp. 8vo 21s. 

Phillips’s Guide to Geology, 4 th Edition , fcp. 8vo. Plates Bs. 

„ Treatise on Geology, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignettes, Ac 7s. 

Pies8e’s Chymical, Natural, and Physical Magic, fcp. 8vo 8s. 

Stepping-Stone to Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 18mo Is. 

Tate's Course of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 2 vols. 18mo Bs. 

„ Electricity, simplified for Beginners, 18mo 

„ Elements of Mechanism, lUmo.. . 8s. 

„ Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics, for Beginners, 18mo 

„ Lessons on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, 12mo. (Key, Ss. 6d.). . 2s 

„ Light and Heat familiarly explained for Beginners, 18mo 

,, Little Philosopher, or Science of Familiar Things, Vol. 1. 18mo. ... 8s. 

„ Natural History of Familiar Things, 18mo 

„ Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, and Electro-Dynamics, 18mo 

„ Mechanics and Steam-Engine simplified for Beginners, 18mo 

„ Principles of Mechanical Philosophy applied, 8vo 10s. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

Colenso's Plane Trigonometry, Past I. with Logarithm, 12mo. (Key, Ss.6d.) Ss. Bd. 
„ „ „ Past II. with Problem, 12mo. (Key, 5s.) .. 2s. Bd. 

Galbraith and Haughton's Manual of Trigonometry, 12mo 2s. 

Jeans's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Past 1. 12mo. 4s. j Past II 4s. 

Scott's Plane Trigonometry and Mensuration, for Sandhurst College, 8vo,. . Os. Bd. 
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?FROVEI) ELEMENTAET WOEKS 

Bt THOMAS TATE, F.R.A.B, 

.* KNELLER training college, twicken 


♦76 


Iff . 


85 



14. 

TE’S ELEMENTARY COURSE of NATURAL and EXPERIMENTAL 
FIILOSOPHY, Simplified for Beginners. Diagrams and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 18mo. 
ice 5s. 6d. cloth ; or in Seven Parts, price Ninepence each, as follows 
thanics and the Steam-Engine, 9d. 
ronomy and the Use of the Globes, 9d. 
ht and Heat, 9d.— Hydrostatics, Hy- 
raulics, and Pneumatics, 9d. 


Electricity for Beginners, 9d. 

Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, and 
Electro-Dynamics, 9d. 

Experimental Chemistry, 9d. 
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